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OF    THE 


INSPECTORS  OF  MINES 


OF   THE 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1880. 


PoTTSViLLE,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  March  I4,  1881. 
To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania:'  : 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act 
of  2d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  187 1 ,  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  the 
following  report  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  mining  district  of  Schuylkill 
for  the  3^ear  ending  31st  December,  1880,  together  with  consolidated  and 
comparative  tables  of  production  of  coal,  number  of  employes  and  fatal  and 
non-fatal  casualties  which  are  severally  given  in  the  reports  of  the  respective 
inspectors  of  each  division  of  the  district  in  detail  and  hereto  attached. 

The  term  for  which  Samuel  Gay,  inspector  of  Shenandoah  division,  and 
that  of  Sampson  Parton,  inspector  of  Pottsville  division,  were  commis- 
sioned, expired  on  the  22d  day  of  Sptember  last.  The  first  was  re-com- 
missioned for  another  term  and  assigned  to  Pottsville  division.  Robert 
MauchHne  was  commissioned  in  place  of  latter  gentleman,  for  term  com- 
mencing on  date  above  named,  and  assigned  to  Shenandoah  division. 

Mr.  Parton 's  health  for  some  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office,  had  been  failing,  so  much  so  as  to  render  him  unable  to  make  any 
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extended  examination  of  mines,  and  necessitating  his  employment  of  a 
deputy,  upon  whose  reports  he  was  compelled  to  rely.  His  health  con- 
tinued to  fail  until  26th  of  January  ;  when  his  disease  (dropsy)  resulted  in 
death.  Mr.  Parton  was  a  gentleman  ver^-  much  respected  for  his  varied 
attainments  and  superior  knowledge  of  mines  and  mining.  His  decease 
is  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  sincere  friends. 

The  monthly  reports  to  the  court  commenced  May,  1879,  as  ordered  by 
the  court,  March,  1879,  have  been  made  regularly  throughout  the  year, but 
regret  to  state  that  they  were  not  as  accurate  or  reliable  as  it  is  desirable 
they  should  be. 

Owing  to  refusal  of  some  operators  and  failures  of  others  to  furnish  their 
monthly  tonnage,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rely  to  some  extent  upon  copies 
of  weekly  scale  reports  sent  to  newspapers  for  the  tonnage  of  these  collieries ; 
these,  in  some  instances  are  liable  to  be  duplicated,  and  with  others  who 
ship  coal  east  and  west  we  frequently  only  receive  the  eastern  shipment,  so 
that  the  reports  of  tonnage  for  each  month  lack  that  accuracy  they  should 
have.  These  reports  could  be  made  to  serve  the  interests  and  be  of  the 
very  greatest  advantage  to  those  engaged  or  interested  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  this  valuable  and  important  fuel,  by  having  monthly  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  coal  shipped  for  the  preceding  month  from  each  dis- 
trict, thus  enabling  them  to  make  up  tables  of  production  and  quantity 
marketed  from  month  to  month  and  thereby  forming  an  important  element 
in  forecasting  the  future  trade  of  the  season. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  much  to  be  desired 
end,  a  tonnage  blank  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  forwarded  monthly  to 
each  operator,  which,  if  filled  up  and  prompth'  returned,  will  enable  me 
to  issue  early  in  the  month  a  report  perfectly  accurate  of  the  preceding 
month's  shipments  from  each  division  of  the  district. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  coal  companies  and  operators 
who  have, by  the  information  given,  assistance  rendered,  and  courtesies  ex- 
tended, materially  aided  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  that  these  pleasant  relations  of  the  past  may  ever  continue 
in  the  future. 

Tiie  expenses  for  year  1880  for  office  rent,  light,  fixtures,  postage,  and 
incidental  expenses  of  clerk's  office,  with  stationery  of  the  several  inspec- 
tors and  clerk's  office,  for  which  vouchers  were  returned  to  Auditor  Gen- 
eral's office,  amounted  to  $598  00. 
Total  amount  coal  shipped  to  market,  Potts- 

ville  district, 1,367,531.06 

Consumed  or  sold  at  colliery,       93,549.11 

1,461,070.17 

Total  amount  coal  shipped  to  market,  Shen- 
andoah district, 3,543,663.04 

Consumed  or  sold  at  colliery, 210,122.10 

3,753,785.14 
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Total  amount  coal  shipped  to  market,  Slia- 

moken  district,       .    .  3,285,216.15 

Consumed  or  sold  at  colliery, 176.155.03 

3,461,371.18 

Total  production  of  Schuylkill  district,           .-        •    •  8,676,228  09 

Decrease  for  1880, 1,382,027.07 

Total  nnmber  employes.  First,  or  Pottsville  division,    .    .  6,913 

Total  number  employ- es,  Second,  or  Shenandoah  division,  11,471 

Total  number  employes,  Third,  or  Shamokin  division,  .    .  11,616 

Total  number  employes  entire  district, 30,000 

Increase  for  1880, 1,584 

Average  days  worked  by  breaker,  First  division,    ....  151| 

Average  da^'S  worked  by  breaker.  Second  division,      .    .    .  175^ 

Average  days  worked  by  breaker,  Third  division,    ....  174^ 

Average  in  entire  district, 167^ 

Total  fatal  casualties,  Pottsville  division, 15 

Total  non-fatal  casualties,  Pottsville  division, 129 

Total  fatal  casualties,  Shenandoah  division,     .....  39 

Total  non-fatal  casualties,  Shenandoah  division,      ....  92 

Total  fatal  casualties,  Shamokin  division 34 

Total  non-fatal  casualties,  Shamokin  division, 124 

Totals, 345           88 

Total  fatal  and  non-fatal,         433 

Ratio  of  tons  per  life  lost, 98,593  10 

Ratio  of  tons  per  person  injured, 25,148  09 

Ratio  of  emploj'es  to  each  life  lost, 340-^^ 

Ratio  employes  to  each  person  injured, 87 

Total  number  of  tons  of  coal,  lire  clay,  iron  stone,  and  shale 

mined  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, as  per  report  of  1879,  145,366,369 

Of  which  there  was  tons  of  coal, 133,720,393 

Total  number  of  em plojes,      476,810 

Total  number  of  accidents, 782 

Total  number  of  deaths  from  above  accidents,     ....  973 

Number  of  tons  coal  mined  to  each  life  lost, 137,431 

Number  of  employes  to  each  life  lost, 490 

The  English  mines  report  for  1879  is  taken  for  comparison,  as  being  the 
latest  received. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

EDWARD  J.  GAYNOR, 
Clerk  Mining  District  of  Schuylkill 
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FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  March  7,  1881. 
To  His  Excellency,  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Assembly  of  3d  March,  1870,  requir- 
ing annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  inspectors  of  anthracite  mines, 
I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  my  first  annual  report  for  the 
First  or  Pottsville  district,  and  in  connection  with  my  successor,  the  sixth 
annual  report  for  the  Second  or  Shenandoah  district  of  the  mining  district 
of  Schuylkill,  for  year  ending  31st  December,  1880. 

The  term  for  which  I  was  appointed  and  assigned  to  the  Shenandoah 
division  having  expired  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  honored  by  a  recom- 
mendation for  re-appointment  by  the  board  of  examiners,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  commission  from  Your  Excellency  for  the  ensuing  term,  with 
assignment  to  the  Pottsville  district. 

Owing  to  change  from  Shenandoah  to  Pottsville  district  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  and  as  several  matters  of  grave  importance  occur- 
red during  my  term  in  the  former  district,  I  have  made  a  report  for  that 
district  in  connection  with  that  of  my  successor.  The  accidents  and  tabu- 
lated statements  are,  however,  given  as  one  for  the  entire  3'ear,  being  em- 
bodied in  those  of  my  successor  in  the  Shenandoah  district,  and  for  Potts- 
ville district  with  those  of  my  predecessor. 

The  Kehley  Run  mine  fire  and  explosion  of  gas  at  Kohinoor  colliery, 
with  attendant  loss  of  life,  being  occurrences  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance to  the  mining  region,  and  requiring  more  than  a  simple  notice, 
occurring,  as  the)-  did,  while  I  had  charge  of  the  Shenandoah  district,  I 
have  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them  in 
the  report  for  that  district. 

The  Pottsville  district  embraces  all  that  part  of  Schuylkill  county-  lying 
south  of  the  north  side  of  the  Broad  mountain,  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  a  distance  or  length  of  forty -four 
miles,  containing  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  within 
the  coal  limits,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  anthracite  coal  field.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  large  area  of  tlie  district,  yet  tlie  production  is  much  less 
than  that  of  any  of  the  otiier  districts. 

There  are  over  fifty  collieries  in  operation  within  its  limits,  yet  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  are  small  or  what  is  known  as  "  land  sale  collieries,'"  employing 
from  two  up  to  twenty  persons  each,  and  having  a  capacity  for  production 
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ranging  from  five  hundred  up  to  ten  thousand  tons  for  each  per  annum. 
There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  collieries  throughout  the  district  that 
have  either  been  suspended  or  abandoned  during  the  past  depressed  period 
in  the  coal  trade,  and  more  than  likely  to  remain  in  that  condition  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  this  district,  for  the  3'ear,  there  were  fifteen  accidents,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  the  same  number  (fifteen)  of  lives,  a  decrease  of  nine  from  that  of 
1879,  and  attributable  to  the  following  causes: 

Explosions  of  gas, 4 

Premature  explosions  of  blast, 1 

Falls  of  coal,  roof,  &c., 6 

Mine  cars, 2 

Miscellaneous, 2 

15 

One  hundred  and  twenty -nine  persons  were  injured,  a  decrease  of  twenty- 
nine  from  that  of  1879.  Many  of  those  injured,  however,  were  not  of  a 
serious  character,  and  fully  ninety-five  per  cent.  Avere  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  beneficial  fund. 

Total  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  to  market. 1,367,531.06 

Sold  or  consumed  at  mines, ....  93,509.11 


Total  out-put  of  coal, 1,461,070.17 

Total  number  tons  of  coal  produced  in  1879, 1,855,164.00 


Decrease  for  1880, 394,093.03 

Total  number  of  employes,  6,913 

Production  of  coal  to  each  employe, 211.07 

Ratio  of  one  life  lost  to  tons  of  coal  produced, 97,404.14 

Ratio  of  one  person  injured  to  tons  of  coal  produced,     ....  11,325.02 

Ratio  of  one  life  lost  to  total  employes, 461 

Ratio  of  one  person  injured  to  total  employes, 53^ 

When  consideration  is  had  of  the  number  of  3'ears  a  large  majority  of 
the  collieries  have  been  in  operation,  and  the  great  depth  many  of  them 
have  reached,  it  was  an  agi'eeable  surprise,  upon  assuming  charge  of  the 
district,  to  find  them  generally  in  fair  condition,  and  much  better  than  I 
had  anticipated,  although  in  some  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  there 
had  been  neglect.  In  four  collieries  the  second  outlet  had  been  allowed  to 
either  close  or  from  other  causes  of  neglect  become  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  openings  are  required. 

These  evils  have  now  been  remedied,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  colliery 
now  in  the  district  that  has  not  a  second  outlet  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
available  at  all  times  for  either  egress  or  ingress. 

The  greater  number  of  collieries  in  the  district  are  working  below  water 
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level,  and  more  or  less  generate  fire  damp,  and,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure of  safety,  the  workmen  are  confined  to  the  use  of  the  Davy  lamp,  al- 
thoufjh  in  my  examination  I  have  not  found  any  bodies  of  standing  fras, 
(fire  damp.)  with  exception  of  one  colliery,  nor  detected  the  ventilating 
currents  in  return  air  courses  as  being  charged  with  gas  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  noticeable  on  the  flame  of  tlie  lamp,  with  exception  of  one  col- 
liery. 

The  precaution  taken  tor  safety  in  providing  and  using  safety  lamps  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  shall  always  receive  my  most 
earnest  approval,  as  too  great  care  and  precaution  cannot  be  exercised  in 
fiery  mines,  and  the  opposite  is  more  generally  the  rule  than  the  exception 
in  the  anthracite  region.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  held  by  many 
that  where  safety  lamps  were  used  the  ventilation  has  been  more  neglected 
than  in  other  places  where  open  lights  were  in  use,  yet  in  this  district  such 
has  not  been  found  to  be  the  fact,  but  rather  the  contrary  has  been  fully 
proven. 

I  have  selected  days  when  the  barometer  has  been  unusually  low  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  return  air  currents  in  collieries  where  safety  lamps 
were  in  use,  and  could  not  detect  any  cap  on  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

Through  courtesy  of  A.  B.  Cochran,  mining  engineer,  I  am  enabled  to 
attach  to  m^-  report  a  map  of  the  anthracite  region,  showing  the  coal  field 
in  each  county,  and  each  inspector's  district,  with  table  of  total  tonnage  for 
each  year  from  commencement  of  shipments. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

SAMUEL  GAY, 

Inspector. 


VentUatioii. 

In  all  the  collieries  of  any  extent  or  importance  in  the  district,  ventila- 
tion is  produced  by  means  of  fans,  the  majority  of  them  being  constructed 
on  the  Guibal  principle. 

The  power  is  ample  to  furnish  a  copious  suppl^^  of  air,  if  all  the  other 
arrangements  and  channels  whereby  the  currents  are  conducted  to  the  ven- 
tilating machinery  were  constructed  anywhere  near  the  principles  required 
by  natural  laws. 

In  this  district,  as  in  many  others,  the  practice  of  carrj'ing  small  air- 
ways, are  noticeable,  in  some  of  the  collieries  very  much  so,  thus  prevent- 
ing that  full  supply  of  air  that  would  otherwise  be  secured.  An  important 
matter  connected  Avith  the  ventilation  of  the  most  fiery  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict is  that  where  the}'  strike  a  piece  or  section  of  coal  where  the  usual 
amount  of  gas  is  not  given  oflf',  the  mine  oflicials  become  neglectful  and 
criminally  "careless  in  not  carrying  the  air  forward  to  the  face  of  the  sev- 
eral workings  as  required  by  the  ventilation  act. 

.  In  examinations  made,  I  found  places  driven  ahead  of  the  brattice  or  air 
current  a  distance  of  from  flfty  to  sixty  feet,  and  this  in  the  most  fiery  col- 
liery in  the  region. 
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When  remonstrated  with  for  this  nnlawful  and  dangerous  neglect  the 
general  excuse  has  been  that  no  gas  had  been  seen  for  several  da3's  or  a 
week,  &e.,  this  excuse  being  considered  sufficient  to  justify  or  exonerate 
them  from  all  blame  in  case  of  accident,  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  lax  discipline  is  the  primary  cause  of  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
casualties  in  our  mines. 

Wherever  this  condition  of  things  was  found  to  exist  demand  was  made 
upon  the  officers  in  charge  to  have  it  reformed  and  the  workingmen  re- 
strained from  working  therein  until  remedied,  or  legal  proceedings  would  be 
instituted  against  them  for  violation  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  ventilation 
act. 

Some  few  mine  officials  have  taken  exception  to  this,  and  held  that  I  was 
exceeding  my  autliority  as  inspector,  and  therefore  deserving  of  censure.  I 
have  ever  and  always  endeavored  to  avoid,  as  far  as  prudence  would  admit 
of,  using  the  authority  which  the  law  has  clothed  me  with,  preferring  to 
suggest  or  request  rather  than  to  demand  the  cessation  of  unsafe,  unwork- 
manlike, and  dangerous  practices,  although  submitting  to  them,  if  not  com- 
plied with,  the  alternative  of  answering  before  the  court  wh}-  they  did  not 
comply. 

Explosions  of  V.  H.  gas. 

Thirteen  explosions  of  gas  occurred  in  this  district  during  the  year  1880, 
by  which  four  lives  were  lost  and  thirteen  persons  injured.  Six  of  these 
accidents  occurred  since  ra}^  assuming  charge  of  the  district,  resulting  in 
one  death,  and  seven  more  or  less  injured.  The  explosion  at  Richardson 
collier^'  on  morning  of  November  25th,  by  which  two  persons  were  seri- 
ously burned,  one  of  whom  died  a  few  days  later,  was  the  result  of  gross 
neglect  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men  injured,  and  loose  discipline, 
combined  with  neglect,  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  colliery.  It  ap- 
peared from  information  elicited  at  examination  that  the  fire  boss  had  made 
his  usual  morning  rounds,  and  that  he  had  found  gas  in  the  working  place 
of  these  men,  viz  :  The  chutes  and  cross-headings  in  West  Daniel  vein,  near 
face  of  the  gangway ;  the  gas  extending  downwards  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  roof  of  the  heading,  and  "  tailing  "  outvrards  about  twentj'-five 
feet,  ending  in  a  feather  edge. 

That  after  completing  his  examination,  he  returned  to  a  station  near  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  men  as  they  came 
to  work,  and  there  notify  them  of  any  danger  that  existed  in  any  of  their 
working  places. 

Upon  this  morning  these  two  men  passed  the  station  on  their  way  to 
work  without  having  been  noticed  by  the  lire  boss,  and  without  on  their 
part  stopping  to  make  any  inquiry'  as  to  the  condition  of  their  working 
place,  which  prudence  and  a  due  regard  for  their  own  safet3^,as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  the  ventilation  act,  shoukl  have  taught  them  to  do. 

It  appeared  that  this  was  more  the  result  of  habit  than  of  recklessness. 

They  proceeded,  however,  with  others,  to  face  of  gangway,  and  one  of 
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them,  having  lighted  his  safety  lamp,  went  up  the  chute  to  cross-heading, 
and  commenced  dressing  down  loose  coal  that  had  been  loosened  by  a  shot 
the  day  previous.  Having  observed  the  gas  upon  entering  the  working 
place,  he  hung  his  lamp  near  the  bottom  and  below  the  level  of  the  gas. 

His  "  butty  "  had  in  meantime  gone  into  the  breast  outside  of  the  one 
they  were  working  in,  and  the  last  working,  two  new  breasts  not  working, 
or  a  distance  of  eighty  feet,  being  between  them. 

This  "■  butty,"  having  completed  a  conversation  had  with  the  two  men 
working  in  the  breast,  started  to  join  his  partner,  going  along  cross-head- 
ing with  an  open  light,  and  when  about  twent^'-five  feet  from  breast  he  had 
left,  the  gas  exploded,  burning  him  and  his  partner  in  a  fearful  manner,  the 
latter  injuries  resulting  fatally. 

These  men  had  violated  the  eighth  section  of  the  ventilation  act,  and 
were  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  passing  the  lamp  station  as  they  did  with- 
out making  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  condition  of  working  place  ;  but, 
as  heretofore  stated,  was  more  the  force  of  habit  than  an}^  mistake,  show- 
ing a  sad  want  of  proper  discipline  in  this  mine.  The  boss  is  to  be  cen- 
sured for  not  having  the  ventilating  current  carried  or  conducted  up  to  the 
face  of  the  workings,  which  he  had  failed  or  neglected  to  do,  as  by  leaving 
three  chutes  open  outside  of  where  the  explosion  occurred,  and  thereby  al- 
lowing the  air  to  escape  into  the  return  before  reaching  the  face  of  work- 
ings, fully  sustaining  the  charges  of  neglect,  carelessness,  and  want  of 
proper  discipline. 

Undergroand  Fires. 

Two  days  after  assuming  charge  of  the  Pottsville  district,  or  on  the  24th 
September,  1880,  information  reached  me  that  fears  were  entertained  by 
the  officials  in  charge  of  Mine  Hill  Gap  colliery  that  a  fire  existed  in  it, 
near  the  face  of  the  East  Daniel  vein  gangway,  opened  on  middle  lift. 
With  the  adverse  experience  had  with  the  fire  at  Kehlej^  Run  mine,  I  deter- 
mined on  an  immediate  examination  that  no  lives  should  be  jeopardized 
here  if  in  my  power  to  prevent  it ;  fortunatel}',  however,  no  loss  of  life  or 
serious  accident  has  up  to  time  of  this  writing  (March  1st)  occurred. 

This  mine  is  located  in  Greenbury  valley,  two  miles  northeast  of  the 
borough  of  Minersville,  and  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  is  opened  on  the  north  dip.of  the  Mammoth 
vein  by  a  slope  which  is  down  three  lifts  below  water  level  or  about  1,000 
feet  below  tlie  surface,  on  an  angle  of  65°. 

The  last  time  the  slope  was  sunk,  two  lifts  were  opened  with  the  design 
of  operating  l)oth  lifts  at  the  one  time ;  this,  however,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  work  tliem  together,  was  found  iuipracticable,  owing  to  the 
steep  angle  and  free  character  of  the  coal,  and  mining  in  the  lower  lift  was 
temporarily^  abandoned. 

Ul)on  examining  the  mine,  whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  in  regard  to 
the  fire,  were  quickly  dispelled  by  seeing  large  volumes  of  fire  rushing  down 
one  of  the  chutes  into  the  gangwa3'  and  also  by  looking  through  cross- 
heading  in  pillar,  fire  burning  fiercely  in  breast. 
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A  force  of  men  were  engaged  to  make  preparations  to  erect  stoppings,  con- 
sisting of  wooden  shells,  the  center  filled  in  with  clay,  in  gangwaj-s  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fire,  with  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  oft'  from  the  workings 
on  that  side  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  hermeticall^'^  sealing  that  portion 
of  the  mine  where  the  fire  exists. 

However  serious  the  results  may  be  in  the  future,  for  the  present,  the 
fire  fortunately  exists  in  a  part  of  the  mine  where  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  workings  are  exposed  to  its  ravages,  as  on  the  east  side  it  has  a  solid 
face  of  fault}^  ground  to  operate  against,  and  on  the  west  side  a  fifty  feet 
pillar  of  coal  extending  the  length  of  the  first  lift,  or  about  three  hundred 
feet. 

Above  this  are  the  old  workings  which  have  been  robbed  out  many  years 
since. 

In  the  gangways  at  this  pillar  the  stoppings  spoken  of  above  have  been 
erected. 

The  coal  companies  officers  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  fire  has  been 
extinguished  through  the  means  emplo3'ed  ;  this  may  be  possible,  but 
scarcely  probable,  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  it  practicable  to  her- 
metically seal  that  part  of  the  mine  so  as  to  cut  off"  the  air  that  supports 
combustion,  hence  my  opinion  that  it  is  still  burning,  and  fear  that  it  will 
in  the  future  cause  great  trouble  and  expense  if  not  the  abandonment  of 
the  colliery. 

The  basin  on  the  south  dip  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  has  been  flooded 
for  several  j^ears  in  consequence  of  underground  fires,  and  yet  in  many 
parts  thereof  fire  still  exists. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 
Lehigh  Nos.  lO  and  11. 

A  new  breaker  erected,  new  machinery  added  for  improving  and  increas- 
ing ventilation,  a  new  slope  sunk  from  second  to  third  level  with  gangways, 
outlets,  &c.,  complete. 

New  machinery  for  ventilation  was  also  erected  at  Greenwood  Slope  No. 
2  and  breaker  at  No.  1 1  enlarged  and  improved. 

Lincoln. 

Inside  tunnels  were  driven  from  No.  3  to  Nos.  4  and  5  veins,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  yards. 

Kalmia.  i 

Rock  tunnel  driven,  cutting  the  No.  4  Lykens  Yalley  vein  overlying  the 
No.  5  vein.     The  vein  has  three  and  a  half  feet  of  good  coal. 

East  Lehigh. 

Breaker  improved  by  rebuilding  pockets,  erecting  a  new  screen,  putting 
in  new  rolls  and  necessar^^  additional  machinery. 

General  improvement  made  of  inside  track  and  workings,  placing  colliery 
in  good  condition  for  season  of  1881. 
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Middle  Lehigh. 

A  second  lift  in  present  vrorkings  has  been  oi)enecl  and  a  new  slope  on 
Mammoth  vein  started. 

Black  Mine. 

This  collier}'  has  not  been  worked  for  nearly-  two  years  past.  The  pres- 
ent operators  commenced  operations  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
making  general  improvements  in  machinery  and  workings  of  mine  that 
were  required,  erected  a  steam  pump. 

Palinrr  Vein. 

Tunnel  N,  on  third  level  below  water  level  extends  18B§  yards.  Air  hole 
driven  to  surface  from  third  level,  west  gangway  on  Charley  Pott  vein,  and 
12-feet  fan,  with  upright  engine,  erected  in  connection  therewith.  Palmer 
slope  and  west  gangway  Palmer  vein  to  long  tunnel  re-timbered.  Dirt 
plane  and  engine  erected.  An  air  hole  started  on  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  Peach  Mountain  vein  cut  by  the  long  tunnel  north  from  the  Palmer 
vein  on  third  level  below  Avater  level. 

Long  tunnel  is  now  di'iven  400  yards. 
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Kecapitnlatton  of  Fatal  Accidents  In  Pott/tville  District  for  1880. 

Explosion  of  gas, 

Explosion  of  powder  and  blast, 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 

Mine  cars, 

Miscellaneous, 
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Recapitulation  of  Non-Fatal  Casualties  in  Pottsville  District  for  1880. 

Explosions  of  gas,  13 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts, 11 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c.,    .        . .  59 

Mine  cars, I7 

Miscellaneous, 29 
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ComparatWe  Statement  of  (Casualties,  Tonnage,  and  Employees  for  Six  Years,  in  First  or  Potts- 
ville  Division  of  Mining  District  of  Scliuylliiil. 
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SECOND  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  March  7,  1881. 

To  His  Excellencj'  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  section  twenty-two  of  the 
"  Ventilation  Act,"  approved  March  3,  1870,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report : 

•  M.y  predecessor,  Samuel  Ga^',  having  been  assigned  to  the  First,  or  Potts- 
ville  district,  I  assumed  charge  of  this  office  on  September  22,  1880. 

That  the  report  may  be  more  convenient  and  uniform,  the  accompanying 
tables  and  data  contain  all  the  accidents,  tonnage,  improvements,  &c.,  for 
the  year  1880,  covering  the  period  of  Mr.  Gay's  occupancy  of  this  office,  as 
well  as  my  own.  At  the  time  I  assumed  charge  of  this  district  efforts  were 
being  made  to  extinguish  the  Kehley  Run  mine  fire  and  are  still  in  progress. 
As  no  result  has  been  reached,  I  only  note  a  few  incidents  that  have  fallen 
imder  my  notice,  in  connection  or  additional  to  the  very  full  and  detailed 
account  given  by  Mr.  Gay  in  this  report,  in  regard  to  it. 

There  were  thirty -nine  parsons  fatally  injured,  as  against  forty-three  in 
1879,  a  decrease  of  four  for  year.  Ninet3^-two  were  injured,  many  of  a 
slight  character,  as  against  one  hundred  and  eleven  for  preceding  year, 
being  a  decrease  of  nineteen. 

Through  courtesy  of  secretary  and  geologist  of  board  of  commissioners 
of  State,  I  am  enabled  to  attach  to  this  report  a  contour  map  showing  the 
Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  basin. 

Total  amount  of  coal  shipped  to  market,         3,543,663.04 

Consumed  or  sold  at  colliery, 210,122.10 

Total  output  for  year, 3,753,785.14 

Total  output  for  1879, 4,386,969.00 

Decrease  of  tonnage  for  1880,        633,183  06 

Total  number  of  employes, 11,471.00 

Production  of  coal  to  each  employe, 327.04 

Ratio  of  life  lost  to  total  production, 96,250.18 
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Ratio  of  persons  injiired  to  total  production,     .    .        .        .  40,802.00 

Ratio  of  life  lost  to  total  employes,          294.12 

Ratio  of  persons  injured  to  total  employes, 124.68 


Very  respectfully,  &c., 

ROBERT  MAUCHLINE, 
Inspector. 


IMPROVE.MEIVTS. 

Colorado. 

Engine-house  erected  to  replace  that  burned  down  on  28th  October; 
drove  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  gangway  and  same  length  of  air-way. 

Hhenandoah. 

Erected  pair  of  direct  hoisting  engines  to  work  deep  slope,  fourth  lift ; 
opened  four  gangways  on  the  top  and  bottom  split  of  mammoth  veins  frouj 
fourth  to  second  lift. 

Lehigh,  No  3. 

A  new  hoisting  slope  sunk  to  fourth  lift ;  erected  a  single  hoisting  eif- 
gine  to  hoist  from  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  lifts  to  fourth  lift ;  also  a  large 
fan  and  engine.  Sunk  a  new  air  way  to  fifth  lift,  and  opened  gangways  on 
third,  fourth, fifth  and  sixth  lifts,  extending  same  4,813  feet. 

Packer,  ]\o.  1. 

Erected  one  pair  geared  hoisting  engines;  inside  slope  sunk  to  basin, 
788  feet;  tunnel  driven  from  mammoth  to  the  Holmes  and  Primrose  veins, 
328  feet;  .tunnel  driven  towards  Buck  mountain  vein  50  feet;  drove  2,500 
yards  gangway,  2,500  yards  air-way  heading,  and  upwards  of  1,000  feet 
main  air-way. 

Cambridge. 

One  large  dump  chute  built  at  breaker. 

Coplay. 

Erected  fan,  with  necessary  machiner^^,  15  feet  diameter. 

Holiinoor. 

Erected  two  new  boilers  28  feet  long,  40  inches  diameter,  outside ;  two 
large  boilers  erected  inside  to  serve  as  air  receivers ;  slope  No.  2  sunk  to 
basin  180  yards. 

Stanton. 

Tunnel  driven  from  mammoth  to  Buck  mountain  vein,  60  yards. 

StaiTordshire. 

Drove  tunnel  130  yards. 

Webster. 

Erected  two  screens,  one  set  of  elevators,  one  set  of  new  monkey  crush- 
ers in  breaker. 

SufTolii . 

Erected  four  new  boilers  30  feet  long,  34  inches  diameter. 
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Cuyler. 

Opened  new  level. 

Oakdale. 

This  colliery  was  formerly  named  Roanoke.  Erected  eight-horse  power 
engine  to  run  rolls  and  screens  in  breaker,  and  to  hoist  coal  from  drift  to 
breaker.     Machinery  and  hoisting  were  run  by  mules  working  gin. 

Primrose. 

Tunnel  drove  south  from  lower  split  of  mammoth  to  Skidmore  vein,  and 
tunnel  drove  north  from  middle  split  of  mammoth  to  top  split  of  same  vein. 

Bear  Ridge,  No.  1. 

West  gangway  on  south  dip,  abandoned  four  years  ago,  has  been  re- 
opened, and  eight  Ureasts  opened  to  fair  to  good  coal ;  drove  counter  gang- 
way on  north  dip  one  hundred  yards,  with  room  to  open  four  breasts ;  drove 
an  exhaust  hole  97  yards. 

Bear  Ridge,  No.  2. 

Erected  outside  plane,  engine  and  boiler-houses,  and  two  new  dwelling 
houses;  built  11  new  cars ;  drove  east  side  center  chute  9Y  yards;  gang- 
way driven  200  yards,  with  room  for  10  breasts  ;  mule  way  driven  to  sur- 
face;  drove  counter  chute  west  side  105  yards,  with  gangway  200  yards, 
and  room  for  10  breasts. 

Suffocated  by  Gases. 

Two  accidents  under  above  head  occurred  during  year  by  which  four 
valuable  lives  were  lost ;  both  accidents  at  Kehley  Run  colliery. 

The  first  occurred  on  the  night  of  July  26-27,  when  Jonathan  Wasley, 
superintendent,  and  Frank  WiUman,  inside  boss  of  this  colliery,  with  John 
Reese,  district  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  collieries,  in  Shenandoah  basin,  were  the  victims. 

Owing  to  the  prominent  positions  occupied  by  the  deceased,  both  Mr. 
Wasley  and  Mr.  Reese  being  gentlemen  who  had  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  that  related  to  benefiting  the  people  among  whom  they  lived, 
and  now  stricken  down  in  the  prime  of  their  life  and  usefulness,  under 
such  mysterious  circumstances,  caused  widespread  excitement  not  only  in 
Shenandoah)  the  scene  of  the  accident,  but  throughout  the  Schuylkill 
region.  On  the  night  above  stated,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  thev 
entered  the  old  water  level  gangway  workings,  which  had  been  abandoned 
for  upwards  of  fourteen  years ;  why  they  did  so,  or  what  their  object  was 
in  entering  these  workings  at  such  a  time  has  never  been  positively  ascer- 
tained, as  they  had  not  imparted  any  information  to  anj-  person  of  their 
contemplated  movements  or  designs  :  they  had  said  to  their  Avives  they 
were  going  to  the  mine  and  would  be  back  in  about  an  hour. 

Their  purpose,  therefore,  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  conjecture,  ^^et  with 
the  facts  and  incidents  that  occurred  prior  to  accident  or  were  developed 
afterwards  i  he  following  hypothesis  would  appear  to  be  correct. 

A  tunnel,  marked  on  sketch,  had  been  driven  from  the  Buck  mountain 
to  the  mammoth  vein  ;  at  the  nortli  end  of  the  tunnel,  or  Buck  mountain 
vein  end,  there  had  been  an  old  breast  driven  out  to  the  surface;  in  the 


\ 
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tunnel  ninety-four  feet  from  mammoth  vein  a  batter^',  marked  "G,"  had 
been  built.  , 

On  the  night  of  the  accident  and  prior  to  the  entr3'  of  these  men,  the 
evidence  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  the  battery  door  was  closed,  that 
they  entered  the  old  gangway',  thence  to  this  battery  in  tunnel  with  the 
purpose  of  opening  it,  that  in  doing  so  the  gas  that  was  causing  the  trouble, 
and  which  was  escaping  through  the  old  gangway  into  the  new  slope,  would 
then  escape  through  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  surface,  it  being  the 
most  elevated  point. 

Two  mine  locomotives  used  in  the  old  slope  workings,  but  which  some 
time  prior  to  accident,  owing  to  complaints  of  the  air  current  being  fouled 
by  the  gas  generated  by  them,  the  superintendent,  upon  my  positive  de- 
mand for  their  removal,  agreed  that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  part  of 
the  mine  complained  of  and  mules  employed  in  their  stead. 

With  this  change  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced  until  about  the 
14th  of  July,  when  mj-  attention  was  again  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
air,  this  time,  however,  in  the  new  slope  workings. 

In  the  examination  of  the  air  currents  and  workings,  I  found  the  venti- 
lating current  passing  in  the  intake  sufficiently  strong  for  all  purposes,  had 
it  been  pure  air.  Upon  interrogating  the  workmen,  those  working  at  bot- 
tom of  slope  stated  that  the  air  appeared  to  be  good  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tit3',  that  their  lights  burnt  as  brilliant  as  though  thej'  were  outside  on  sur- 
face ;  about  same  statements  were  made  b}^  the  miners  in  the  gangway  and 
breasts,  except  that  they  added  that  there  was  an  odor  readily  detected 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  locomotives  in  use  in  the  old  slope,  the . 
west  gangway  of  which  crossed  the  new  slope  at  right  angles  and  bratticed 
from  connection  with  it,  with  one  inch  boards,  a  door  having  been  placed 
for  passage  of  persons  from  gangway'  into  slope  or  vice  versa.  The  brat- 
ticing,  however,  was  of  a  temporary  character  and  through  which  the  viti- 
ated air,  produced  by  the  locomotives,  could  readily  escape  into  the  new 
slope,  which  was  the  intake  or  downcast. 

At  this  time  there  was  not  the  remotest  idea  entertained  b}"  an}-  person 
of  the  existence  of  fire  in  the  mine,  other  than  that  in  the  locomotive  fur- 
naces, and  :ill  agreed  in  their  opinions  that  the  fouling  of  the  air  was  di- 
rectly attributable  to  them,  this  view  being  sustained  by  openings,  cracks, 
&c.,  through  which  the  gas  from  the  old  workings  could  escape  into  the  in- 
take or  new  slope. 

That  this  view  or  opinion  was  held  also  by  the  superintendent,  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  last  letter  written  by  him  to  the  president  of  the  miue 
company  on  the  evening  of  the  night  he  entered  the  mine,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  trouble  tliej^  were  having  was  caused  by  gases  generated  by  the 
locomotive  lires,  although  on  examination  of  the  mine  on  the  13th  instant,  he 
did  not  admit  to  me  that  such  was  his  belief,  but  rather  held  that  my  opin- 
ions were  to  be  attributed  to  prejudice  against  the  use  of  locomotives  in 
the  mines. 
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On  completion  of  examination  of  mine,  the  changing  of  the  ventilation 
fan  from  an  exhaust  to  a  forcing  power  was  urged,  thus  making  the  new 
slope  an  upcast  instead  of  a  downcast,  as  it  then  was,  so  that  gas  escaping 
into  it  from  old  slope  workings  would  be  carried  direct  to  the  surface. 
This  advice  was  not  accepted,  but  preference  given  to  a  temporary  plan  of 
converting  Kohinoor  colliery  workings,  that  had  been  holed  through  to 
Kehley  run  workings,  near  face  of  west  gangway,  into  an  intake,  closing 
the  new  slope  current  by  a  door  about  seventy-five  yards  west  of  the  slope. 

This  did  not  accomplish  the  desired  result,  as  on  the  26th  the  men  w^ork- 
iug  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  became  sick  from  the  effects  of  the  gas,  and 
were  compelled  to  quit  work  at  about  noon  in  consequence  thereof;  upon 
learning  which  facts  I  visited  Mr.  Willman,  inside  boss,  at  his  home,  to 
make  further  inquiries,  as  also  to  notify  him  and  Mr.  Wasley  that  if  any 
further  attempts  were  made  to  work  the  new  slope  until  satisfactory  venti- 
lation was  permanently  secured,  a  petition  to  court  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  them  would  be  immediately  presented,  notifying  Mr.  Willman,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  would  be  at  the  mine  in  the  morning  to  protest  against 
the  workmen  going  down  the  slope.  The  following  morning,  while  engaged 
in  preparing  to  go  to  the  mine,  a  messenger  from  Mrs.  Reese  came  to  my 
house  to  make  inquiries  in  respect  to  her  husband,  stating  that  Messrs. 
Wasley  and  Willman  had  come  for  him  about  ten  o'clock  to  go  with  them 
to  the  mines,  and  that  he  had  been  absent  all  night,  having  sent  assurances 
by  the  messenger  that  Mr.  Reese  vv^as  all  right,  as  he  knew  all  about  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered. 

I  immediately  started  for  the  colliery.  On  the  previous  evening,  after 
leaving  Willman,!  had  met  Reese  and  conversed  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  this  colliery,  the  dangerous  character  of  the  gas,  and  m}'^  de- 
termination to  stop  its  working  until  satisfactory  improvement  was  made 
in  ventilation,  as  some  of  the  workmen  might  be  ovei'come  by  it,  and  if 
not  suffocated,  would  possibly  fall  under  passing  cars  and  be  seriously  in- 
jured or  killed  ;  that  the  responsibility  of  loss  of  life  or  injury  should  not 
rest  ui)on  me,  if  possible  to  avoid  it ;  therefore,  I  had  perfect  confidence 
that  the  assurances  sent  Mrs.  Reese  were  true,  never  for  a  moment  believ- 
ing that  the  three  persons  with  whom  I  had  frequently  discussed  the  deadly 
and  treacherous  character  and  effects  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  or  as  known 
to  miners,  "  white  damp,"  would  be  its  victims. 

Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  slope,  I  met  the  night  watchman,  of  whom 
I  made  inquiries.  lie  stated  that  they  had  not  gone  down  into  the  mine, 
but  that  thev  had  come  there  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  having  provided 
themselves  with  lamps,  went  west  towards  the  stable ;  that  they  had  not 
said  to  him  where  they  were  going,  nor  anything  in  respect  to  what  they 
intended  to  do.  At  this  time  a  miner  who,  in  coming  to  work,  had  passed 
along  the  line  of  crop  falls,  west  of  the  stable,  stated  that  he  had  seen  foot- 
prints in  one  of  the  old  cave  holes,  as  though  some  persons  had  gone  into 
it.     Proceeding  to  the  place  designated,  (marked  on  sketch,  crop  fall  oppo- 
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site  breast  15,)  accompanied  by  several  workmen  who  had  arrived  at  the 
colliery  to  go  to  work,  an  examination  of  the  foot-prints  was  made  which 
convinced  me  that  these  men  had  gone  into  the  old  workings  through  this 
breach.  As  soon  as  this  fact  was  made  known,  the  men  present  were  anx- 
ious to  rnsh  down  the  opening,  every  man  a  hero,  as  all  knew  it  was  at  the 
most  imminent  risk  of  life  to  enter  these  workings.  Having  arranged  Avith 
six  to  follow  me  down  in  ''  Indian  file,"  with  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet  between  each,  so  that  should  I  become  overcome  with  the  gas 
they  could  render  assistance  in  relieving  or  come  to  my  rescue. 

Proceeding  thus  through  the  breach  and  down  into  gangway  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  from  entrance,  experiencing  no  ditliculty  in  carry- 
ing light,  at  this  point  the  effects  of  the  gas  were  felt.  Telling  those  follow- 
ing me  to  fall  back,  turning  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  fell  and  was  removed  by 
my  brave  companions  in  an  unconscious  state  to  the  surface,  where  restora- 
tives were  applied  which  restored  consciousness,  but  left  me  very  weak  and 
debilitated. 

Intelligence  of  the  disaster  had  by  this  time  rapidly  spread  not  only 
through  Shenandoah,  but  throughout  the  county  ;  the  population  of  the  town 
turned  out  almost  en  masse.  Superintendents,  bosses,  and  workmen  from  all 
the  neighboring  collieries  flocked  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  rendered  all 
the  assistance  they  could  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  the  three 
men,  as  all  hope  of  saving  life  had  been  dispelled  when  I  was  stricken  down. 
Although  gang  after  gang  of  men  went  in  and  in  a  short  time  would  either 
return  unsuccessful  and  sick,  or  were  brought  out  unconscious,  yet  the  main 
ditliculty  experienced  was  to  keep  too  man}-  from  entering  the  deadly  gang- 
way, as  the  medical  fraternity,  early  upon  the  scene  and  deserving  of  all 
praise,  were  constantl^y  pressed  in  their  noble  work  of  resuscitating  the  large 
number  wdio  were  being  brought  back  to  the  surface  overcome  by  the  gas. 

Impressing  upon  the  most  competent  of  those  present  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  exploring  the  workings  unless  ventilation  was  established,  and  being 
too  ill  to  take  any  part,  Col.  Brown,  superintendent  Philadelphia  Coal  Com- 
pany's collieries,  William  Hemingray,  ex-mine  inspector,  Edward  Reese,  P. 
&  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  superintendent,  and  brother  of  John  Reese,  assumed  charge, 
with  many  others  to  assist  them.  A  fter  great  labor,  amid  much  excitement, 
they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  gangway  of  gas  sufficiently  to  admit,  shortly 
before  one  o'clock,  a  party  headed  b}'  William  Hemingray  and  Col.  Brown, 
to  enter  it,  finding  the  bodies  of  the  three  men  cold  in  death. 

The  positions  in  which  the  1)odies  were  found  strengthens  the  theory  that 
the}^  were  unaware  of  their  great  danger  until  precaution  was  useless,  as 
Reese  was  found  with  his  face  pressed  tightly  against  a  soft  felt  hat  tiiat 
he  had  worn  ;  near  liis  face  lay  a  cigar  partly  smoked.  Willman  had  evi- 
dently been  smoking  also,  as  his  pipe  was  picked  up  within  a  few  inches  of 
his  face.  He  seemed  to  have  made  an  effort  to  crawl  forward  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  when  effects  of  gas  were  felt.  Wasley  appeared  to  have  fallen 
heavily  on  his  face  and  never  to  have  moved,  being  instantly  overcome  by 
its  deadly  effects. 
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As  marked  on  sketch,  the  bodies  were  found  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet  from  point  of  entrance  and  two  hundred  and  six  feet  from  battery  in 
tunnel,  facing  entrance,  conclusively  provins:  that  they  were  on  their  return 
from  battery. 

The  second  accident  under  this  head  occurred  in  the  same  colliery  as  the 
preceding  one,  on  September  1st,  by  which  Simon  Gregory,  assistant  inside 
boss,  lost  his  life,  although  the  circumstances  through  which  it  occurred, 
and  location,  were  quite  different.  This  accident  took  place  in  the  old 
slope,  west  gangway,  at  about  the  foot  of  the  traveling  way,  and  was  the 
result  of  an  explosion  of  gas,  (carbonic  oxide,)  blowing  out  stoppings  that 
had  been  but  a  short  time  prior  erected  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the 
gases  given  off  by  mine  fire  and  to  cut  off"  all  the  avenues  whereby  the  fire 
might  receive  a  supply  of  air  to  support  combustion.  As  under  the  head 
of  "  Kehley  Run  Mine  Fire,"  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  this  explo- 
sion and  the  causes  that  led  to  the  ignition  of  the  pent  up  gases,  it  would 
be  but  repeating  what  is  there  written,  and  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  the 
old  workings  and  traveling  way  were  charged  with  gases  given  off'  by  the 
burning  material,  that  having  become  reduced  in  temperature  below  that 
of  the  surface,  when  the  stopping  that  had  retained  or  held  in  check  in  the 
old  workings  were  destroyed,  it  escaped  into  the  gangway  in  large  vol- 
umes. 

This,  in  connection  with  the  after  damp  produced  by  the  explosion,  viti- 
ated the  air  column  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  highly  destructive  to  life  ; 
fortunately  the  ventilating  fan  was  connected  direct  to  the  small  section 
of  the  openings,  a  volume  of  air  not  less  than  15,000  feet  per  minute  sweep- 
ing through  the  gangway  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  the  result  would 
have  been  mnch  more  serious,  as  there  were  five  other  persons  situated  in 
quite  as  dangerous  places  as  that  occupied  by  the  deceased,  in  fact  three 
persons  much  more  so,  as  they  were  two  hundred  feet  further  away  from  a 
supply  of  pure  air. 

Two  of  Che  number,  before  they  could  reach  a  place  of  safety  from  the 
effects  of  the  gases,  fell ;  but  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  cases  of  accident  occur- 
ring in  the  mine,  no  matter  what  its  character,  brave  men  were  at  the  slope 
bottom,  who,  regardless  of  the  peril  to  their  own  Jives,  went  quickly  for- 
ward to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow  workmen,  which  they  successfully  ac- 
complished, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Simon  Gregory,  who,  for  several 
hours  could  not  be  found.  When  discovered,  his  body  was  lying  in  cross- 
cut, marked  on  sketch,  between  the  main  gangway  an<l  slope  in  tiie  water 
course,  face  downwards,  and  completel^'^  covered  by  the  water.  In  the  po- 
sition in  which  found,  if  the  poisonous  gases  had  not  fully  destroyed  life, 
the  water  would  have  completed  the  destruction  of  whatever  vitalit}'  re- 
mained. 

BxplOHloii8  nf  Carbureted  ^H.  Gan. 

This  district  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  being  comparatively  ex- 
empt from  accidents  of  this  character,  only  one  having  occurred  involving 
the  loss  of  one  life. 
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We  feel  that  it  is  necessarj-  to  call  special  attention  to  this  class  of  acci- 
dents arising  from  explosions  of  gas  or  steam  boilers,  as  involving  greater 
danger  and  loss  of  life  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  accidents ;  and  which, 
with  proper  ventilation  and  due  precaution,  would,  in  many  cases,  be  pre- 
vented. 

On  morning  of  September  16,  at  Kohinoor  colliery,  five  persons  were 
burned  by  explosion  of  gas.  Among  this  number  the  fire  l)Oss  and  inside 
boss  ;  three  seriously  ;  two  of  the  latter  recovered  ;  the  third,  aged  sixty 
years,  after  lingering  several  days,  died. 

In  my  examination  into  the  causes  of  this  occurrence,  I  could  get  none 
of  those  present  at  the  time  to  acknowledge  having  ignited  the  gas. 

The  fire  boss  testified  that  he  made  an  examination  of  the  working  places 
upon  that  morning  and  found  them  clear  of  gas.  He  also  stated  that  he 
ran  a  mine  car,  partly  loaded,  down  and  out  of  the  breast  worked  by  the 
deceased,  assigning  as  his  reason  for  doing  so  that  the  top  and  pillars  were 
on  the  move,  or  crushing ;  that  he  believed  it  would  close  and  that  the  car 
would  be  destroyed  if  left  in  breast,  and  therefore  removed  it  to  gangway 
as  being  the  safest  place. 

The  colliery  officials  advanced  the  theory  that  there  had  l)een  an  out- 
burst of  gas,  owing  to  crush.  While  it  is  true  that  out])ursts  of  gas  may 
and  possibly  do  occur  in  this  region,  j-et  it  is  hardly  probable  in  this  col- 
liery, and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  outbursts  of  gas  are  charged 
with  causing  explosions,  when  the  producing  causes  should  rest  elsewhere. 

From  the  evidence  and  examination  made  in  this  case,  notwithstanding 
foregoing  statements,  it  appeared  evident  that  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  gas  in  the  breast  of  deceased  when  the  fire  boss  made  his  morning  rounds, 
but  that  in  consequence  of  the  thickness  or  height  of  coal  taken  down,  and 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  place  caused  by  the  threatening  crush,  he 
failed  to  make  his  examination  as  carefully  as  he  had  usually  done,  and 
that  when  the  deceased  had  gone  into  the  breast  to  fetch  out  his  tools  he 
ignited  the  gas  therein.  As  he  was  in  the  breast  when  the  explosion  took 
place,  and  all  the  other  workmen  were  either  out  on  gangway  or  in  close 
proximity'  to  it. 

Kehley  Run  Miae  Fire. 

This  colliery  is  situated,  partly  in  the  borough  of  Shenandoah  and  partly 
in  West  Mahanoy  township,  Schuylkill  count}',  ujjon  the  lands  of  the  (jirard 
estate,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  mammoth  vein,  in  the  northern  Shenandoah 
basin.  It  was  opened  in  the  year  1865,  and  has  been  a  successful  colliery, 
having  shi})i)ed  up  to  1st  of  January,  1880,  one  million  forty-seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons  (1,047,153)  of  coal,  and  during  this  period 
has  been  more  than  ordinarily  exempt  from  serious  accidents. 

The  openings  consist  of  two  slopes.  No.  1  or  old  slope  is  smik  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  on  an  average  dip  of  al)Out  38°,  the  new  or  west 
slope  is  sunk  about  two  hundred  and  ten  yards  from  the  surface,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  3  ards  below  water-level. 

The  west  gangway  on  the  old  or  Xo.  1  slope  level  where  the  lire  was  dis- 
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covered  and  still  exists,  had  been  driven  to  the  boundary  line,  although 
there  yet  remained  a  large  amount  of  coal  to  be  won  from  pillars,  as  also 
from  the  top  member  of  the  vein,  which  had  not  been  worked  so  extensively 
as  the  bottom. 

This  fire  had  without  doubt  been  burning  for  some  considerable  time 
prior  to  its  discovery  and  the  loss  of  three  valuable  lives  which  occurred  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1880,  the  result  of  the  gases  arising  therefrom  by  suffoca- 
tion, a  detailed  account  of  their  death  is  given  under  head  of  fatal  accidents 
in  this  report. 

It  may  be  pertinently  asked  whether  there  were  not  indications  of  the 
existence  of  tire  prior  to  its  discovery,  in  answer  to  which  query  I  would 
state  that  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  suffocation  of  the 
three  persons  spoken  of  above,  the  peculiar  odor  of  gas  given  off  by  the 
combustion  of  coal  had  been  detected,  but  was  explained  or  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  of  there  being  two  mine  locomotives  employed  in  the  colliery 
for  the  haulage  of  coal.  Anthracite  coal,  the  product  of  the  mine,  was  used 
for  the  fire  in  the  locomotives,  and  the  gases  given  off  by  these  fires  was 
necessarily  the  same  as  that  given  off  by  the  combustion  of  the  same  mate- 
rial elsewhere  in  the  connected  workings  of  this  mine.  Hence  the  colliery 
officials  and  others  were  justified  in  their  firm  belief  that  the  gases  that 
were  causing  the  trouble  in  the  new  slope  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  tire  were  to  be  attributed  to  those  generated  by  the 
locomotive  furnace  fires,  and  therefore  could  not  have  had  any  reasonable 
cause  to  suppose  that  it  emanated  from  a  mine  fire.  That  this  was  the 
opinion  held  by  the  superintendent  (J.  Wasley)  is  confirmed  by  the  last  letter 
written  by  him  on  the  evening  of  the  night  he  lost  his  life  to  the  president 
of  the  company  he  represented,  in  which  letter  he  stated  "  On  the  27th  the 
new  slope  had  worked  but  half  a  day  in  consequence  of  gas  given  oflE"  by 
the  mine  locomotives  getting  into  the  old  water  level  gangway,  passing 
from  thence  into  the  new  slope  (which  was  the  intake)  and  then  to  the  part 
of  the  workings  where  men  were  employed,"  completing  his  letter  with  the 
assurance  that  "  the  difficulty  would  bs  removed  and  everything  right  for 
work  on  the  following  morning." 

The  cause  or  causes  through  which  this  disastrous  fire  originated  are  un- 
known, and  is  a  m3'Stery  that  will  probably  ever  remain  unsolved. 

The  mine  did  not  generate  explosive  gases,  nor  had  there  been  any  fur- 
nace near  where  the  fire  was  discovered,  it  is  therefore  very  evident  that 
neither  of  these  sources  caused  the  fire. 

It  has  been  and  is  3-et  claimed  by  some  persons  that  the  fire  was  owing 
to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  some  seven 
years  ago  two  of  the  breasts  had  been  partly  filled  in  with  coal  dirt  or  culm, 
and  had  been  carried  down  the  breast,  through  the  breeches  or  crop  falls, 
by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  surface.  This  is  advanced  and  held  to  be 
sufficient  gi'ounds,  by  many  of  our  mine  officials,  to  base  their  opinions  of 
the  fire  being  caused  bj^  spontaneous  combustion.     This  might  possibly  be 
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a  correct  theor}^  if  an}^  elements  of  substantial  proof  could  he  adduced  that 
would  be  satisfactor}'  to  sustain  its  correctness.  In  conflict  with  this  theorj- 
there  is  ample  e\"idence  existing  throughout  the  anthracite  region  to  prove 
its  incorrectness.  There  are  hundreds  of  collieries  working  and  abandoned 
that  have  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  dirt  or  culm  stowed  away  in  old 
worked  out  sections  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  know  of  collieries  where 
the  mammoth  vein  has  been  worked,  and  have  seen,  in  places  where  the  coal 
was  soft  and  dirtv  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  miner  to  attempt  to  send  it  out, 
as  there  were  screens  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  each  chute,  a  little  above 
the  platform,  the  openings  of  which  between  the  bars,  were  one  and  a  half 
inches,  so  that  whatever  passed  through  was  their  loss,  as  they  received  no 
compensation  for  it,  they  therefore  stowed  it  in  the  gobs,  as  requiring  much 
less  labor,  than  to  push  it  down  the  chute  on  sheet  iron,  the  pitch  or  angle 
was  not  sufficient  to  carry  it  by  its  own  gravity. 

In  places  of  this  character,  I  have  seen  breasts  ten  j^ards  wide,  with  ex- 
ception of  chutes  filled  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  with  this 
refuse.  Although  this  came  under  my  notice  over  twenty  years  ago,  yet 
no  tire  has  been  discovered  or  known  to  exist  up  to  the  present  time. 

However,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  of  mine  fires,  claimed  to 
have  been  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion,  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  it 
as  being  alone  an  underground  problem. 

The  same  material  and  conditions  exist  upon  the  surface  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  those  underground,  therefore,  having  the  same  causes, 
the  same  effects  should  follow,  no  matter  Avhether  above  or  below  the  surface. 

The  immense  banks,  or  rather  mountains  of  refuse,  waste,  or  culm 
throughout  the  anthracite  region,  estimated  by  some  authorities  as  con- 
taining over  forty  millions  of  tons.  Personally,  we  know  of  many  of  these 
refuse  banks,  the  production  of  single  collieries,  that  contain  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  piled  up  to  a  height  of  from  fift}'  to 
one  hundred  feet,  containing  all  the  elements  or  ingredients  claimed  to  be 
contained  in  underground  workings  at  Kehley  Run  colliery  or  elsewhere, 
that  would  produce  fermentation,  thereby  generating  heat  and  fire,  yet 
there  has  never  been  any  proof  produced  that  the  foregoing  recited  condi- 
tions has  caused  fire  in  these  banks. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  many  of  these  waste  banks  on  fire,  although  it 
would  be  safe  to  state  that  they  do  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
yet  in  every  instance  the  cause  of  the  fire  can  be  accounted  for,  being  the 
result  either  of  dumping  hot  ashes  from  the  boiler  furnaces,  dump  men  and 
driver  boys  building  fires  on  the  bank,  mountain  fires,  or  some  equally  good 
reason  for  its  existence,  but  in  no  case  has  it  yet  been  shown,  by  any  proof 
whatsoever,  that  the  fire  originated  from  spontaneous  combustion. 

Another  reason  advanced  as  the  cause  of  the  fire  in  Kehley  Run  colliery 
was,  that  the  coal  dirt,  culm,  etc.,  that  had  been  washed  into  the  breasts 
contained  more  or  less  timber,  that  this  timber  decaying  produced  the  requi- 
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site  chemical  action  necessary  for  fermentation.     Does  not  the  same  state 
of  facts  exist  in  all  the  old  collieries  that  have  been  referred  to  ? 

Is  it  not  a  well  kn:wn  fact,  to  all  conversant  with  the  mining  region  that 
millions  of  feet  of  all  kinds  of  timber  are  buried  in  and  underneath  the 
waste  banks  ? 

Therefore,  these  abandoned  underground  workings  and  culm  or  waste 
banks,  having  had,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  greater  number  of  years  to 
develop  fire  than  the  breasts  of  Kehley  Run  colliery,  then  this  theory  of 
timber  being  the  agent  in  producing  spontaneous  combustion,  to  be  a  cor- 
rect one,  should  prove  itself  by  all  being  now  a  seething  mass  of  fire,  which 
not  being  the  fact  is  indubitable  proof  of  its  correctness. 

The  facts  developed  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  ihe  fire  at  Kehley 
Run  do  not  support  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion,  but  on  the 
contrary  tend  to  prove  its  fallacy.  All  the  indications  went  to  prove  that 
the  fire  started  near  the  battery  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  and  not 
in  the  center  of  the  mass  of  ddbris,as  evidently  should  have  been  the  fact, 
to  accord  with  the  natural  laws  governing  combustion  from  spontaneous 
causes.  Had  the  fire  originated  in  or  about  the  center  of  the  breast  that 
contained  the  dirt  or  waste,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  reached  the  old 
water  level,  long  prior  to  its  reaching  the  gangway  below,  this  also,  to  ac- 
cord with  r.atural  laws,  as  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  fire  burns  much 
more  rapidly  upwards  than  in  the  contrary  direction  or  downwards. 

Take,  as  an  example,  a  heating  or  other  stove  having  six  inches  of  coal  in 
the  bottom  or  next  to  the  grate,  place  kindling  wood  on  top  of  this,  and, 
although  there  ma}'  be  six  times  the  height  or  quantity  of  coal  heaped  above 
the  wood,  yet  upon  igniting  it,  the  coal  on  top  or  above  the  wood  will  be 
consumed  first.  Now,  this  fact  is  so  indisputable  and  well  known  that  the 
precaution  is  almost  invariably  taken  to  clean  out  or  remove  all  coal  or  other 
material  and  to  place  the  kindling  material  next  the  grate  or  underneath 
the  coal.  It  may  be  possibly  claimed  that  the  fire  in  the  breast  rolled  down 
to  the  lowest  point,  which  claim  we  would  admit  of,  if  there  was  space  for 
it  to  do  so  ;  but  if  the  opening  was  full  of  refuse  washed  down  by  water  as 
has  been  stated,  how  could  it  have  done  so  ?  and  would  it  not  be  just  as 
possible  to  roll  up  as  down  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  discover}'  of  the 
fire  on  the  9th  of  August,  up  to  the  time  of  my  latest  visit,  about  the  last 
week  of  December,  a  period  of  almost  six  months,  the  fire  had  not  extended 
upwards  to  the  old  water  level. 

Rumors  were  rife  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  fire,  that  hot 
ashes  had  been  dumped  into  the  breaches  or  crop  falls  ;  that  a  grate  with 
fire  in  it  had  at  one  time  been  in  the  breast,  and  again,  that  the  mine  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  some  malicious  person  in  revenge  for  not  being  era- 
ployed  at  the  colliery.  Although  these  were  probable  causes,  yet  upon  in- 
vestigation I  could  not  find  any  evidence  to  sustain  them. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  or  thirteen  days  after  the  death  of  Wasley,  Reese, 
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and  Willman,  all  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  gas  by  which 
these  men  were  overcome,  were  removed,  b3'  the  discovery  on  that  morn- 
ing b}^  one  of  the  employes  coming  out  of  the  gangway  seeing  fire  rush 
down  one  of  the  chutes  of  No.  8  breast,  which  breast  was  located  about  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  west  of  old  slope,  marked  "A,"  on  the  accompan}'- 
ing  sketch,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  west  of  new  slope,  marked 
"  G,"  on  sketch. 

Telegrams  were  immediately  sent  to  the  owners  and  officials  connected 
with  or  interested  in  the  lands  and  collieries  adjoining  that  of  Kehley  Run, 
which  led  to  a  meeting  and  consultation  of  those  representing  the  several 
interests  endangered  by  the  fire. 

An  agreement  was  effected  that  the  management  of  introducing  and  carry- 
ing out  such  measures  as  would  extinguish  the  fire,  should  be  given  in 
charge  of  the  mine  officials  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  and  which  tlisj'  accepted.  The  plan  determined  upon  by  them 
was  to  extinguish  the  tire  with  water ;  that  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
burning  mass  becoming  reduced  sufficiently  low  by  the  flow  of  water  to 
then  commence  drawing  out  and  removing  to  surface  all  heated  and  danger- 
ous material. 

To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  connections  were  made  with  three-inch  gas 
pipe  to  the  main  steam  pump,  twelve  in  diameter,  six  feet  stroke,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  five  hundred  gallons  per  minute,  under  pressure  of  about 
one  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  line  of  pipes  to  be  thence  laid  to 
within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ( 150)  of  the  fire,  this  latter  distance 
to  be  supplied  by  two  and  one  half  inch  leather  hose. 

Before  this  pipe  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  pump  to  where  the  fire 
existed  could  be  laid  by  the  workmen,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
a  system  of  ventilation,  as  the  gases  given  off'  by  the  fire,  which  tilled  and 
extended  out  the  gangway  to  point  marked  "  I  "  on  sketch,  would  prevent 
workman  from  entering  there. 

To  accomplish  this  ventilation,  a  line  of  brattice  was  started  in  and  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  gangway,  dividing  it  into  about  two  equal  divisions, 
connecting  it  with  back  gangway  or  return  airway,  at  point  marked  "  V," 
on  sketch,  and  which  was  connected  with  the  sixteen  feet  ventilating  fan. 
The  progress  made  in  putting  in  this  brattice  was  very  slow,  and  much  more 
dangerous  than  had  been  anticipated  by  its  projectors,  as  the  workmen  en- 
gaged could  but  rarely  advance  more  than  from  two  to  three  feet  ahead  of 
brattice ;  occasionally  falls  would  occur,  forcing  back  large  volumes  of  the 
vitiated  and  poisonous  air,  time  and  again  blocking  the  ventilating  current 
that  was  becoming  weaker,  as  the  brattice  was  advaneeal,  from  leakages  and 
friction, and  thereby  causing  the  work,  which,  under  fav  rable  circumstances, 
could  have  been  done  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  occupy  a  week  in  its  comple- 
tion. Owing  to  these  difficulties,  much  very  valuable  time  was  lost,  and 
during  which  the  tire  was  rai)idly  increasing  in  area  and  intensity,  telling 
rapidly  upon  the  small  thin  pillars  which  were  being  expanded  by  the  torce 
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of  the  heat,  causing  large  bodies  of  material  to  fall  from  top  and  sides  and 
materially  increasing  the  flames. 

Another  source  of  danger  at  this  time  very  much  to  be  feared,  was  a 
crush,  which  evidently  would  result  from  the  destruction  of  the  supports, 
already  weak,  and  necessarily  imperiling  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  that 
part  of  the  mine. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  Xo.  fi  chute  was  reached  with  the  brattice  and 
water-pipes,  and  the  timbers  found  to  be  on  fire,  which  was  extinguished 
by  water  from  the  hose.  On  IStli  the  head  of  the  chute  was  reached  at 
which  point  the  mass  cf  fire  could  be  seen  in  breast  No.  1  through  cross- 
heading,  between  breasts  Nos.  6  and  7.  Arrangements  were  then  made  to 
throw  two  streams  of  water  upon  the  fire,  one  line  of  hose,  with  one  and 
one  quarter  inch  nozzle,  being  placed  in  the  chute  and  directed  through  the 
cross-cut,  sutliciently  close  to  the  fire  as  to  receive  the  full  force  of  stream  ; 
the  second  line  of  hose,  with  same  size  nozzle,  was  placed  in  the  gangway. 
Both  lines  of  hose  and  nozzles  were  secured  to  props,  so  that  when  the  water 
was  turned  on  it  w^ould  play  upon  the  fire  without  being  held,  or  requiring 
the  presence  of  the  workmen.  This  precaution  being  necessary,  owing  to  the 
steam  that  would  arise  from  the  streams  of  water  coming  in  contact  with 
the  fire,  which  would  drive  the  workmen  from  such  positions  as  would  be 
required  to  be  occupied  by  them  to  have  the  force  of  water  reach  the  body 
of  the  fire. 

While  this  work  was  progressing  underground,  a  large  force  were,  at  the 
same  time,  emplo3'ed  on  the  surface,  working  night  and  day,  in  filling  up 
and  closing  the  breaches  or  crop-falls,  extending  from  about  No.  18  breast 
on  the  west,  to  No.  7  breast  east. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  all -the  openings  were  temporarily  closed, 
with  the  exception  of  an  air  shaft,  "  N,"  connecting  with  No.  8  breast,  which 
served  as  an  escape,  or  rather  was  a  safety  valve  to  that  portion  of  the  mine 
where  the  men  w'ere  employed  at  the  fire  inside. 

This  opening  I  deemed  a  necessitj'  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  men  em- 
ployed at  the  fire,  and  remonstrated  with  those  in  charge  against  having  it 
closed,  although  thej^  persisted  in  closing  it,  with  the  following  result: 
Three  or  four  hours  after  its  being  closed,  the  gas  began  to  fill  up  the  old 
workings  in  the  rear  of  those  emplo3'ed  at  the  fire,  driving  them  out  of  the 
old  traveling  road,  near  the  gangway,  marked  on  sketch  "  F,"  where  they 
were  engaged  putting  in  some  stoppings.  Another  reason  for  my  objecting 
to  its. being  closed,  was  the  great  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  falls  that 
were  frequentl}'  occurring,  should  which  falls  take  place  during  this  critical 
period,  the  result,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have  been  fatal,  as  evi- 
dentl}'  the  displacement  occasioned  by  the  fall  would  drive  large  volumes 
of  the  vitiated  and  poisonous  air  down  the  ohl  traveling  way,  at  which 
point  it  would  become  mixed  with  the  intake  ventilating  current  in  the  rear 
of  those  employed  at  the  fire,  thus  cutting  off"  their  only  means  of  escape 
from  suttbcation. 

3  Mine  Rep. 
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That  this  impending  danger  should  be  removed,  I  requested  the  uncover- 
ing of  Xo.  8  breast  air  hole,  marked  "  X,"  that  upon  neglect  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  this  request,  I  should  insist  upon  having  the  men  brought  out 
of  the  mine,  as,  in  m^-  judgment,  their  lives  were  in  imminent  danger. 

Mr.  Ormrod  assumed  the  responsibility  of  opening  the  air  shaft,  remark- 
ing that  it  Avas  in  opposition  to  his  wishes  that  it  was  closed,  directing  a 
workman  to  remove  the  covering,  which  consisted  of  two-inch  planks,  they 
being  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  clay.  While  thus  engaged  remov- 
ing the  covering,  there  were  indications  that  the  gases  pent  up  were  under 
considerable  pressure,  as  evidenced  by  the  escape  of  gases  from  small  aper- 
tures or  leaks,  carrying  particles  of  the  clay  and  gravel  that  covered  the 
planks  two  or  three  feet  upwards. 

This  pressure  was  due  to  the  high  temperature  the  gases  were  subjected 
to  by  the  burning  mine.  At  this  time  an  unexpected  phenomenon  occurred, 
in  the  explosion  of  the  escaping  gases,  by  being  ignited  by  a  lamp  held  in 
my  hand.  I  did  not  see  any  flame,  nor  did  I  feel  any  of  the  eflects  of  fire. 
Some  of  the  persons  present  said  they  had  seen  the  flame,  yet  I  doubted 
the  correctness  of  their  statements,  until  shortly  afterwards,  seeing  the 
plank  around  the  opening,  which  had  become  as  dry  as  tiuderifrom  the  in- 
tense heat,  burning. 

Of  all  the  subsequent  events  that  have  taker  place  in  connection  with  the 
fire,  this  was  the  least  expected,  from  the  fact  that  the  mine  did  not,  nor 
never  had,  generated  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  Up  to  this  period  a 
safety  lamp  had  never  to  my  knowledge  been  used  in  or  about  the  colliery. 
In  an  examination  of  the  mine,  immediately  after  the  deaths  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  companions,  a  bottle  containing  the  gas  was  procured  and  sent 
to  Professor  Lesley,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  by  him  for- 
warded to  Prof.  D.  F.  A.  Grenth,  analytical  chemist  of  fhe  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  made  the  following  return  : 

"  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  bottle,  and  found 
it  to  have  the  following  composition  : 

Sulphureted  hydrogen, trace. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,     .    .    ; 9.72 

Ox3^gen, 16.42 

Nitrogen, .    .  73.86 

100.00 

There  was  no  carbonic  oxide  or  other  gas  present       *       *       *.'" 

The  explosion  of  gas  at  air  hole  caused  an  immediate  change  in  the  plan 
first  adopted  to  extinguish  the  fire,  that  is,  by  throwing  water  upon  it. 

It  was  now  determined  to  attempt  the  sealing  up  of  the  mine,  and  turn 
steam  into  the  inclosed  or  sealed  up  part  from' the  boilers  connected  with 
the  collier}',  twenty  in  number,  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty  inches  in  di- 
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ameter.  Batteries  were  erected,  cutting  off  communication  between  that 
part  of  the  mine  on  fire  and  other  parts. 

On  Sunday  moriiing,  16th  August,  the  steam  from  ten  boilers  was  being- 
forced  into  the  inclosed  portion  of  the  mine,  and  during  the  following  week 
the  steam  from  the  balance  of  the  boilers  was  turned  on. 

This  was  continued  without  any  unusual  occurrences  until  the  first  of 
September,  when  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  another  of 
those  inexplicable  explosions  occurred  with  serious  results.  One  of  the  in- 
side bosses  (Simon  Grregory)  lost  his  life,  the  principal  inside  boss  and  one 
of  the  carpenters  were  taken  out  in  an  unconscious  condition  ;  the  genei'al 
superintendent  and  pumping  engineer,  who  had  accompanied  him  into  bat- 
tery marked  on  sketch  "  I,"  were  severely  cut  and  bruised.  The  following 
facts  were  gleaned  at  the  investigation  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ormrod, 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Jones,  engineer  :  Mr.  Ormrod  went  down  the  slope 
about  four  o'clock  to  see  how  the  men  were  progressing  with  work  required 
at  battery  "  I ;"  Jones,  who  was  at  bottom  of  slope  accompanying  him,  hav- 
ing given  such  orders  as  he  deemed  necessar}-,  he  and  Jones  returned  to- 
wards the  slope  bottom.  When  opposite  the  traveling  way  "  F,"it  was  re- 
marked that  there  was  a  strong  odor  of  gas,  and  knowing  from  past  expe- 
rience its  deadly  efiects,  concluded  to  try  and  ascertain  where  the  leak, 
from  which  it  was  escaping,  was  located,  that  they  might  stop  it.  Jones  in 
examining  the  battery  in  bottom  of  manway  with  his  light,  found  a  leak  on 
the  bottom  under  the  planking  and  close  to  the  bottom  slate,  the  aperture 
being  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  His  light  coming  in  contact  with  the 
escaping  gas  ignited  it,  burning  with  a  flame  around  the  aperture.  He  at- 
tempted to  knock  it  out  with  his  cap  unsuccessfull}^,  when  suddenly  the  ex- 
plosion occurred,  blowing  out  the  battery  in  bottom  manway  where  Orm- 
rod and  Jones  wkere  standing,  as  also  several  other  batteries  built  of  plank 
and  one  of  brick  between  main  airway  and  old  water  level  workings.  In  fact 
everj^thing  from  battery  "  I"  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  indicated  that  there 
had  been  a  heavy  concussion  of  air.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a  vestige  or 
trace  of  fire  or  flame  could  be  discovered  as  having  come  in  contact  with 
the  planks  or  timbering,  nor  had  even  a  hair  upon  either  of  the  men  been 
singed  by  it. 

During  the  period  that  steam  was  being  used  for  the  extinguishing  of  the 
fire,  powerful  influences  were  being  brought  to  bear  by  manufacturers  of 
gas  machines  to  induce  the  operators  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  accomplish 
it  by  filling  the  mine  with  carbonic  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  the  securing  of 
which  contract  A.  Campbell  &  Co.,  a  Pittsburgh  firm,  were  successful,  upon 
the  following  terms :  Campbell  &  Co.  to  receive  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thQusand  dollars  ($25,000),  upon  condition  of  extinguishing  the  fire  within 
thi^rty  days  from  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  with  a  further  proviso  that 
they  should  have  thirty  days  additional  to  operate  on  the  mine,  to  pay  fifty 
dollars  (|50)  per  daj'  for  each  additional  day  thus  allowed  by  the  owners, 
Thomas  &  Co.     The  said  contractors,  Campbell  &  Co.,  to  pa}'  all  expenses 
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incurred  for  labor  and  material,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days 
agreed  upon,  the}'  failing  to  have  extinguished  the  fire,  to  pay  the  forfeited 
per  diem  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  owners,  Thomas  &  Co. 

The  process  proposed  by  Campbell  &  Co.  was  to  pass  a  volume  of  air 
through  a  bed  of  burning  charcoal,  whereby  the  oxygen  it  contained  would 
be  removed,  forcing  the  remaining  constituent  parts  down  into  the  inclosed 
portion  of  the  burning  mine. 

The  building  of  furnaces  to  generate  the  gas,  as  above  recited,  and  such 
other  arrangements  as  were  deemed  necessarj'  by  the  contractors,  were 
immediately  commenced  to  put  the  proposed  process  in  operation,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch.  To  have  the  gas  reach  the  fire  direct  from 
the  generator  proved  much  more  difficult  than  its  projectors  anticipated. 
The  first  plan  adopted-  was  to  drive  a  three-inch  gas  pipe  down  the  breast 
through  the  debris  that  had  accumulated  therein  from  falls  or  otherwise, 
consisting  of  rock,  coal,  slate,  and  other  material. 

The  driving  of  this  pipe  was  commenced  at  No.  6  breast,  with  a  batter- 
ing ram  erected  for  that  purpose.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 
each  time  losing  the  larger  part  of  the  gas  pipe  that  had  been  prepared 
with  steel  points  aflSxed  at  the  end  for  piercing  rock  or  coal,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  change  the  operation  to  the  breach  in  No.  7  breast. 

Here  they  met  with  the  same  resistance  and  consequent  failure  as  that 
in  No.  6  breast,  and  then  removed  to  No.  8  breast,  where  they  succeeded 
in  driving  the  pipes  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  when  similar  obstructions 
were  met  with,  and  all  hopes  of  reaching  the  fire  with  the  gas  pipe,  as  con- 
templated, was  then  abandoned. 

However,  Mr.  Campbell  had  such  implicit  confidence  in  the  action  of  the 
gas,  no  matter  at  what  point  in  the  mine  it  was  dischai'ged,  even  if  near 
the  surface,  that  it  would  eventually  reach  and  extinguish  the  fire,  that  he 
had  connections  made  between  these  pipes  in  the  breast  and  the  generating 
furnace,  and  then  commenced  the  forcing  of  gas  into  the  workings  above 
water  level. 

A  second  line  of  pipe  was  run  down  through  a  hole  that  had  been  drilled 
by  the  Diamond  Drill  Company  for  that  purpose,  140  feet  in  depth,  open- 
ing out  in  No.  8  breast,  about  80  feet  up  the  pitch  above  the  gangway. 

A  third  connection  was  made  with  one  of  the  lines  of  gas  pipe  that  had 
been  used  to  convey  steam  into  the  inclosed  section  of  the  mine.  The  gas 
was  then  forced  into  the  mine  through  the  three  lines  of  pipes  above  de- 
scribed, and  continued  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  when  the  following  discovery  was  made : 
On  the  lOth  of  October  some  workmen  who  had  descended  the  slope  and 
gone  from  the  bottom  west  a  short  distance,  when  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  body  of  fire  burning  in  the  gangway.  This  they  immediately 
reported  to  the  officials  in  charge,  who  at  once  visited  the  mine,  and  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  point  where  battery  "  I "  had  been  built,  were  astounded 
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to  find  that  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  whole  surroundings 
fiercely  burning.  The  effect  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.'s  gas  had  upon  the 
fire  was  here  fully  illustrated,  and  very  conclusively  shown  to  be  a  com- 
plete and  disastrous  failure.  One  of  the  barriers  burnt  out,  all  combusti- 
ble material  in  the  surroundings  inside  in  flames,  the  gas  jet  still  discharg- 
ing into  its  midst  without  any  more  effect  than  to  have  blown  into  it  with 
a  blow  pipe,  was  evidently  ample  proof  that  the  fire,  instead  of  being  ex- 
tinguished, as  claimed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  had,  on  the  contrary,  made  rapid 
progress,  and  extended  its  area  westward  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

Although  Mr.  Campbell  claimed  at  the  time  that  this  was  not  the  origi- 
nal fire  that  had  thus  increased  and  extended  to  the  point  where  now  seen, 
but  that  the  fire  had  been  caused  and  was  attributable  to  the  explosion  that 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  examination  of  the  battery  by  Messrs.  Ormrod 
and  Jones. 

That  this  latter  claim  could  not  be  sustained  was  fully  and  conclusively 
shown  by  the  facts  that  the  explosion  occurred  on  the  outside  of  the  bat- 
tery, that  it  was  now  destroyed  by  fire  from  the  inside,  and  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  explosion  as  before  stated,  no  indications  or  evidence  whatever 
existed  or  could  be  found  that  any  fire  was  caused  by  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  confidence  felt  or  expressed  by  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell «&  Co.,  and  others,  in  the  effective  results  to  be  attained  or  produced 
b.y  the  use  of  gas,  now  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the  battery  once 
stood  and  there  witnessing  the  fire  burning  fiercely,  two  hundred  feet  east 
of  the  place  it  existed  when  they  commenced  operation,  some  sixt}^  days 
prior,  with  their  gas  apparatus,  and  even  now  the  supposed  gas  passing 
through  the  supply-  pipe  into  the  fire  having  the  apparent  effect  of  increas- 
ing or  fanning  the  flame  were  incontestable  facts  that  controverted  all  claims 
or  theories  favoring  their  underground  fire  extinguisher,  and  most  assuredly 
destroyed  all  their  fond  hopes  of  world-wide  fame  in  gas. 
'  I  have  here  given  as  concise  and  authentic  description  or  history  of  the 
fire  as  the  circumstances  would  admit  of,  with  the  several  methods  or  plans 
employed  for  its  extinguishment,  and  their  failure,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  any  criticisms,  or  the  advancing  of  reasons  for  their  failure. 

I  now  propose  to  give  my  views  upon  each  of  the  methods  or  plans  em- 
ployed, commencing  with  that  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company's  oflacials,  the  first  employed. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  successful  had  the  fire  been  reached 
by  the  appliances  for  its  extinguishment  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  its  discovery. 

The  gangwa}^  to  be  kept  free  from  obstructions,  so  that  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  colliery  could  have  been  employed  in  removing  the  burning  debris  as 
rapidly  as  it  became  cooled  off  by  the  streams  of  water  playing  on  it  from 
the  hose. 

This  could  have  been  accomplished  by  changing  the  ventilating  apparatus 
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from  an  exhaust  to  a  forcing  power  fan,  thus  avoiding  the  building  of  a 
brattice  in  gangwaj-,  and  its  consequent  dela}',  the  main  avenue  to  the  fire 
being  then  clear  for  all  purposes. 

The  change  required  in  the  ventilating  machinery,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  conduct  the  Avhole  volume  of  air  through  the  gang- 
way to  the  old  breaches  or  crop-falls,  west  of  the  fire,  which  would  serve 
as  the  upcast  for  the  gases  and  vitiated  air  to  pass  off  could,  without  any 
doubt,  have  been  completed  within  ten  hours,  and  operations  to  cool  down 
and  remove  the  fire  commenced.  Had  this  been  done,  I  contend  that  the 
fire  would  have  been  got  under  control  and  extinguished  within  a  limited 
period,  property,  money,  and  time  saved,  and  the  collier}-  now  producing 
and  shipping  coal. 

STEAM  AS  A  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

The  value  placed  in  steam,  particularly  by  colliery  officials,  as  an  agent 
to  extinguish  underground  fires,  is  given  too  great  an  importance,  in  our 
opinion,  when  consideration  is  had  of  the  component  parts  of  water,  which 
are  eight  ninths  ox^-geu  to  one  ninth  hydrogen,  both  inflammable,  there- 
fore, we  fail  to  see  wherein  such  great  importance  should  be  ^ven  to  steam 
so  far  as  it  is  applied  as  an  extinguishing  agent  of  underground  fires. 

There  is  also  another  important  element  contained  in  steam  that  depre- 
ciates its  value  for  this  purpose,  that  being  its  tendency'  to  condense  when 
coming  in  contact  with  any  surfaces  under  212°  Fahrenheit.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  confine  underground  fires  within  a  fixed  space  or  area,  and  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  steam  forced  into  this  inclosed  section  so  as  to  raise  the 
internal  pressure  or  densitj^  greater  than  that  existing  externally,  whereby 
the  air  inside  would  be  expelled,  and  that  without  debarred,  then  under 
such  conditions  fire  could  not  exist,  as  it  would  be  deprived  of  that  ele- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  support  combustion.  Therefore,  when  the  ele- 
ments that  compose  steam  are  taken,  in  connection  with  the  conditions  that 
necessarily  attach  to  its  surroundings  in  this  matter,  into  consideration,  is 
it  not  more  a  surprise  than  otherwise,  that  steam  should  be  so  favorably 
accepted  as  an  agent  in  the  extinguishing  of  mine  fires. 

AVe  liold  that  it  was  impracticable  at  Kehley  Run  to  comi)Iy  with  the  nat- 
ural laws  or  governing  principles  to  accomplish  a  successful  termination 
by  the  forcing  of  steam  into  the  mine,  owing  to  the  large  cavity  or  area 
that  required  to  be  filled  ere  there  could  be  any  possible  hope  of  success. 

This  area  has  been  estimated  as  containing  ten  millions  cubic  feet,  of 
which  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  heat  generated  by 
the  fire,  did  not  exceed  a  temperature  of  80°  F.  The  evaporating  surface 
employed  for  generating  steam  for  filling  above  space  was  about  eighteen 
hundred  square  feet,  or  less  than  one  foot  of  evaporating  surface  for  about 
ever}'  four  thousand  feet  of  condensing  surface,  assuming  the  above  estimate 
to  be  correct.  Although  estimating  the  condensing  surface  much  greater, 
3'^et  I  think  this  sufficiently  near  for  the  purposes  intended. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  lar2;e  area  of  condensing  surface  there  was  a 
large  area  of  outside  surface  that  was  breached  by  crop  falls,  and  that  had 
been  newly  filled  up  with  loose  material,  through  which  the  gases  generated 
and  rarefied  by  the  fire  escaped  at  the  most  elevated  points. 

The  partial  vacuum  produced  was  supplied  by  leakages  from  the  lower 
levels  through  imperfect  stoppings  and  broken  pillars  that  were  impracti- 
cable to  make  secure.  During  the  time  the  steam  was  being  forced  into  the 
burning  portion  of  the  mine,  the  indications  were  that  the  pressure  or  density 
was  not  increasing,  but  that  the  steam  was  being  condensed  and  the  gases 
escaping  through  the  porous  surface.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  whenever  the 
water  gauge  was  applied  at  the  lowest  points  it  developed  the  fact  that  the 
internal  density  varied  from  three  to  five  pounds  per  square  foot ;  below 
that  evisting  externall}'.  These  reasons  of  positive  failure  were  advanced 
by  me  during  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  based  upon  the  foregoing  hy- 
pothesis, all  of  which  the  facts  as  recited  proved  to  be  correct. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  fifteen  days  after  the  steam  had  been  turned  on, 
and  a  day  or  two  prior  to  forcing  in  of  gas,  having  conferred  with 'Messrs. 
Ormrod  &  Hemingray,  it  was  determined  to  open  the  battery  located  be- 
tween breasts  Nos.  21  and  22,  west  of  the  fire. 

This  action  was  taken  that  all  doubts  might  be  solved  in  respect  to  claims 
made  by  some  parties  that  the  steam  had,  or  nearly  so,  extinguished  the  fire. 

The  battery  proposed  to  be  opened  had  been  built  with  a  double  course 
or  wall  of  two-inch  plank.  A  space  of  ten  inches  between  the  courses  or 
walls  was  filled  with  sand,  having  bored  a  two-inch  hole  through  the  bat- 
tery. This  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  difference  existing  between 
the  internal  and  external  density.  The  latter  was  found  to  be  about  three 
and  a  half  pounds  greater  than  the  former.  An  opening  was  then  made 
through  which  I  entered,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hemingray  and,  I  think, 
three  other  persons.  We  found  the  water  in  the  gangway  at  battery  about 
three  inches  deep,  increasing  in  depth  as  we  proceeded  east,  or  towards  the 
seat  of  the  fire,  but  at  no  point  any  indications  of  steam. 

Mr.  Hemingray  and  I  reached  a  point  about  one  hundred  yards  west  of 
the  fire,  at  which  point  the  effect  of  gas  could  be  felt,  and  deeming  it  more 
prudent  to  return  than  to  press  our  investigations  further  at  the  risk  of  life, 
we  retired,  satisfied  that  the  condensing  surface  was  of  that  extent  that  all 
the  steam  that  could  be  evaporated  by  a  generating  power  ten  times  greater 
than  that  employed  would  be  condensed.  We  also  discovered  that  the  bar- 
ricades or  stoppings  were  suflScientl}"  open  to  allow  the  gases  to  escape  as 
generated. 

Gas  as  a  Fire  Extin^ulHher. 

That  carbonic  acid  gas  will  not  support  combustion  is  a  fact  so  well 
known  as  to  he  beyond  dispute.  The  same  can  be  stated  in  respect  to  nit- 
rogen gas.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  possible  question  as  to  the  eff'ects 
the  injection  of  these  gases  into  the  Kehley  Run  mine  would  have  had  upon 
the  fire,  provided,  however,  that  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  rather  an  excess 
of  these  gases  in  a  pure  and  luidiluted  condition,  could  have  been  forced 
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into  the  inclosed  section  to  have  increased  the  internal  density  above  or 
greater  than  that  existing  externally. 

This,  in  itself,  could  it  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  woukl  have 
secured  the  stoppings  or  barriers  against  the  supply  of  ox3-geu  to  the  fire, 
witlioat  which  the  fire  could  not  have  ex  sted. 

These  conditions  were  as  necessary  for  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.  to  attain 
success  as  would  the  closing  of  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel  in  order  to  fill  it 
through  the  spigot-hole,  and  could  they  have  secured  those  conditions 
their  success  would  have  been  as  well  assured  as  though  it  had  been  flooded 
with  water. 

They  failed  to  secure  those  important  conditions,  particularly  that  of 
overcoming  the  waste  or  loss,  which  was  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  owing  to  the  many  interstices  existing  through 
which  the  gas  escaped. 

Freshh'  filled-in  crop  falls,  broken  surface,  crushed  pillars,  and  insecure 
stoppings,  presenting  a  section  of  the  mine  containing  manj-  thousands  of 
feet  in  area  that  admitted  all  the  air  required  to  supply-  the  fire,  and  egress 
to  the  gases  generated. 

The  retention  in  the  burning  section  of  the  mine  of  the  ga  J  injected  was 
a  positive  requirement  to  assure  any  measure  of  success.  This  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  injecting  into  it  a  much  larger  quantity  than  was  lost 
by  leakage,  thus  increasing  the  internal  densit}^  above  or  greater  than  tliat 
existing  externally,  which,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  Messrs.  Campbell  failed 
to  do,  and  therefore  signally  failed. 

Had  it  been  practicable  to  have  hermeticall}'  sealed  the  mine,  or  at  least 
that  section  where  the  fire  existed,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have 
then  employed  any  of  the  expensive  devices  to  extinguish  it,  for  the  fire 
itself  would  have  generated  the  elements  necessary  for  its  own  destruction. 

In  m}'  connection  with  and  about  mines,  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty 
3'ears,  I  can  safely  assert  that  during  that  whole  period  of  time  I  never  came 
in  contact  with  any  person  or  persons  so  lamentably  deficient  in  either 
practical  or  theoretical  knowledge  of  a  business  or  project  they  were. about 
to  undertake  as  were  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.  of  the  contract  they  had 
agreed  to  perform,  involving, .as  it  did,  money  and  property  interests  in 
very  large  amounts,  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  of  immense  magnitude. 

To  reach  the  fire  by  means  of  gas  pipe,  driven  through  the  breasts,  that 
were  closed  by  falls,  as  proposed  by  them  at  the  time,  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties which  w'ere  pointed  out,  principal  among  which  Avas  the  variation  of 
angle  ;  that  the  material  filling  the  breasts  was  principall}'  rock  of  the  hard- 
est character  and  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  area. 

They  Avere  also  advised  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  sufficient  vohnnes  of 
gas  into  the  mine  to  have  any  efiect  upon  the  fire,  owing  to  the  open  char- 
acter of  the  surface,  and  crushed  or  broken  condition  of  the  pillars,  through 
which  the  gas  would  escape  as  rapidly  as  forced  in,  and  the  admission  of 
an  ample  quantity  of  oxygen  to  supply  combustion. 
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All  this  was  met  with  the  statement  that  it  had  been  done  in  the  West- 
ern States — that  they  would  inject  gas  into  the  mine  in  such  large  volumes 
as  to  exceed  that  escaping. 

Having  exammed  the  injectors  chat  the  gas  was  to  pass  through,  three 
in  number,  the  throat  of  the  largest  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  area,  the 
other  two  each  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  area,  I  stated  to  Mr,  Camp- 
bell that  he  could  not  supply  a  sufficient  amount  or  quantity  of  extinguishing 
gas  through  those  openings  or  throats  of  the  three  injectors  to  fill  the  par- 
tial vacuum  produced,  and  that  unless  this  could  be  done  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen through  the  broken  pillars  would  be  sutlicient  to  supply  combustion. 

These  statements  raised  the  ire  and  voice  of  Mr.  Campbell  at  the  same 
time  to  a  high  pitch,  replyirg  "  You  may  as  well  tell  me  I  lie." 

The  facts  as  developed  have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  reply  as  full}^ 
as  it  has  the  disastrous  failure  of  gas  as  an  agent  to  extinguish  this  fire. 

Explosions  of  Carbouic  Oxide  Gas. 

This  is  a  matter  so  closely  allied  with  the  subject  under  consideration 
that  I  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  more  than  the  passing 
notice  already  given.  I  have  referred  to  it  as  a  phenomenon,  in  consequence 
of  an  explosion  of  gas  having  occurred  under  such  singular  circumstances. 
First.  The  mine  did  not  generate  fire  damp,  (carbureted  hydrogen.)  Sec- 
ondly. The  gases  given  off  by  the  ( ombustion  of  coal  and  other  material 
caused  b}'  the  fire,  as  analj'zed  hy  Dr.  Genth,  contained  component  parts  as 
follows : 

Sulphureted  hydrogen, trace. 

Carbonic  acid, 9  .72 

Oxygen, 16.42 

Nitrogen, 73.86 

This  mixture  of  elements  contains  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Gases  met  with  in  coal  mines," 
says,  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  of  free  nitrogen  gas  in  mixtures 
of  fire  damp  and  air  is  found  to  lessen  their  explosive  force,  so  that  if  there 
be  added  one  seventh  part  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  it  will  not  ex- 
plode. Therefore,  had  there  not  been  other  gas  given  off  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  coal  and  other  materials  that  were  being  consumed  by  the  fire, 
than  that  given  in  Dr.  Genth 's  analysis,  there  could  not  have  been  an  ex- 
plosion. However,  this  we  do  know  :  That  the  bottle  sent  to  him  contained 
carbonic  oxide,  if  other  authorities  are  correct  in  relation  to  the  peculiar 
odor  given  ofi"  b}-  that  gas.  The  men  in  company  with  me  when  the  bottle 
was  filled,  can  bear  me  out  when  I  say  the  odor  was  very  perceptible. 
Moreover,  prior  to  the  explosions  and  preA'ious  to  the  deaths  of  Messrs. 
Wasle}',  Reese,  and  Willman,  the  ver}-  fact  of  the  workmen  becoming  in- 
disposed in  places,  where  lights  burned  as  brilliantly  as  though  they  had 
been  on  the  surface,  shows  conclusively  that  there  was  other  gas  present  than 
that  given  in  the  analysis.     This  may  have  percolated  through  the  imper- 
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feet  stopper  that  was  iutended  to  secure  the  neck  of  the  bottle  until  it  reached 
the  laboratorj'. 

The  question  now  arises  and  has  been  frequently  asked  what  caused  the 
explosions.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  mine  did  not  generate  fire 
damp,  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  mixture  given  in  the  analysis 
was  not  explosive.  From  the  very  fact  that  such  a  compound  is  not  im- 
flaramable.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  any  grounds  to  change  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  prior  to  the  fatal  occurrences,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  air  was  being  fouled  by  carbonic  oxide  and  it  was  that  which  exploded. 

There  is  another  feature  connected  with  these  explosions  that  is  worthy 
of  notice.  That  is  the  remote  points  at  which  they  occurred  one  from  the 
other.  The  first  explosion  occurred  in  the  top  of  an  air  shaft  located  on 
the  highest  point  of  elevation,  and  ignited  on  the  surface,  whilst  the  second 
occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  old  traveling  way,  in  the  lowest  point  on  the 
gangwa}"  and  was  ignited  next  to  the  bottom  slate.  (The  angle  of  these 
openings  averages  about  30°.)  It  was  not  very  surprising  that  the  first  of 
of  these  occurred  at  the  top  of  the  air  shaft  as  the  gas  was  escaping  there- 
from in  consequence  of  it  (carbonic  oxide)  being  lighter  than  common  air. 
But  when  the  second  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  the  traveling  way,  appa- 
rently against  the  natural  laws  governing  these  elements,  I  must  confess 
the  whole  matter  looked  very  much  complicated.  However,  when  the  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  at  the  two  different  points^under  notice  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  subject  is  much  less  perplexing,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  all  avenues  of  escape  on  the  surface  had  been  cut  off  at 
the  time  of  the  second  occurrence,  or  as  perfectl}'  secured  as  was  practi- 
cable. This  caused  the  gases  generated  b3'  the  fire  to  partially  fill  the  work- 
ing inclosed  within  the  barriers  and  their  readiest  avenue  of  escape  was 
through  the  old  water  level  gangway  to  a  point  where  it  intersects  or  is  con- 
nected with  the  traveling  way  in  question.  From  thence  the  natural  cur- 
rent or  the  current  produced  b}'  the  fan  carried  it  downward  to  the  point 
where  it  was  ignited  by  the  lamp  of  Mr.  Jones. 

SAMUEL  GAY, 

7;jspecfor. 

The  Kehley  Ran  Mine  Fire. 

At  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  district,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Connelly 
&  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  were  trying  to  extinguish  the  Kehley  run  fire.  Their 
plan  was  to  fill  the  mine  with  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases.  On  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  October  10,  the  battery  inclosing  the  fire,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  was  burned  while  the  process  of  injecting  the  gases 
was  m  operation.  The  contractors,  finding  their  experiment  a  complete 
failure,  gave  up  the  attempt,  withdrew  their  plant,  and  left. 

The  collier}^  superintendent,  Robert  Carter,  Esquire,  to  prevent  the  fire 
extending  in  tlie  direction  of  the  iioisting  sloi)e,  started  to  play  upon  it 
with  a  hose,  attached  to  the  pump  column.  This  was  energetically  prose- 
cuted, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baird,  the  inside  boss,  and  the 
fire  was,  in  some  degree,  kept  in  check,  and  prevented  from  spreading  so 
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rapidly  along  tlie  gangway.  A  battery  had  been  built  in  the  new  slope  and 
airway-,  thirt}^  feet  below  the  old  slope  level,  covered  with  clay  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet  to  avoid  its  being  burned,  to  prevent  tlie  tire  from  passing 
down  into  the  lower  lift.  On  top.  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  the  travel- 
ing, way,  which  was  blocked  with  coal,  with  the  intention  to  wash  down 
loose  earth  and  clay  to  fill  up  the  breasts  next  the  slope,  and  to  prevent 
the  fire  spreading  in  that  direction.  While  this  was  being  done,  an  accident 
occurred  in  which  five  lives  were  nearly  lost. 

On  the  morning  of  Satuixlay,  October  23,  the  men  were  down  some  forty 
feet  from  the  surface,  working  to  clear  the  traveling  way.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  air  from  a  hand  fan.  They  had  been  working  bvit  a  short  time 
when  one  of  them  was  overcome  with  the  "  fire  stink,"  or  the  mixture  of 
gases  generated  by  the  fire.  The  others,  in  trjang  to  get  him  out,  were  also 
overcome,  until  the  whole  shift  was  lying  insensible  within  fort}^  feet  of  the 
surfiice,  and  in  sight  of  those  on  top.  The}^  were  rescued  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Thomas  Baird,  the  inside  boss,  was  let  down  with  a  rope  to  save 
the  last  two. 

T'.ie  attempt  to  open  the  traveling  way  was  then  abandoned,  and  an  effort 
made  to  make  an  open  cut,  with  a  view  of  getting  down  to  the  water  level 
gangway  to  open  the  chain  pillar.  This  was  also  a  failure,  the  gas  prevent- 
ing the  men  from  working  even  in  the  open  cut. 

Meanwhile  an  injunction  was  applied  for  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
the  county  by  Messrs.  R.  Heckscher  &  Co.,  of  the  Kohinoor  colliery,  to 
restrain  the  management  from  flooding,  or  partially  flooding,  the  mine. 
The  court  appointed  a  "  commission,"  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  R.  Hoff"- 
man,  A.  B.  Cochran,  engineers ;  and  Inspector  Samuel  Ga}',  to  examine 
the  mine,  and  report.  These  gentlemen  visited  the  colliery  on  Frida^^,  No- 
vember 12,  when  an  other  explosion  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Gay's  report.  I  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  men  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  were  not  safe.  I  feared  that 
the  noise  about  the  bottom  when  hoisting  would  prevent  the  men  from 
hearing  a  fall  or  other  indications  of  danger.  I  thought  the  fire  was  too 
close  to  the  hoisting  slope,  and  that  the  risk  run  in  working  the  colliery 
was  too  great.  I,  therefore,  notified  the  company's  representative  to  stop 
the  collierj'^,  but  permitted  men  to  work  who  were  engaged  in  extinguish- 
the  fire,  or  keeping  it  in  check.  AVith  this  order  the  company  complied  at 
once,  and  the  mules,  mine  cars,  locomotives,  and  other  movable  plant  were 
taken  out.  While  this  was  being  done  on  Tuesday,  November  23,  Thomas 
Jones,  bottom  man  at  the  old  slope,  was  sending  up  two  empty  cars,  when 
a  coupling  broke.  One  of  the  wagons  ran  back,  struck  the  bottom,  angl  was 
smashed  to  pieces.  Jones  was  struck  b}^  flj'ing  pieces,  and  received  injuries 
which  resulted  in  deatli  a  week  later. 

On  Monday,  December  15,  18^0,1  received  a  telegram  from  Major  Ileber 
S.  Thompson,  engineer  of  the  Girard  estate,  inviting  me  to  meet  him  at  the 
collier}'  the  next  morning.  On  Mr.  Thompson's  arrival,  he  informed  me 
that  he  h.ul  taken  charge  of  the  collier}'  as  the  representative  of  the  Girard 
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estate,  and  that  he  would  commence  at  once  to  make  preparations  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.  We  visited  the  mine  to  examine  the  location  of  proposed 
clams,  &c.,  and  held  a  consultation.  William  Booth,  Esquire,  inspector  for 
the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  was  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Baird  as  inside,  and  Mr.  John  Daddow  as  outside  boss. 

Work  was  commenced  immediately,  and  is  now  being  vigorously  pushed, 
upon  plans  of  Mr.  Thompson.  A  detailed  account  of  the  plans  adopted, 
with  the  results,  cost  of  labor,  material,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  my  next  re- 
port. 

ROBT.  MAUCHLIX, 

Insi^ector. 


Legal  Proceedings. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  R.  Heckscher  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  Kohinoor 
Colliery,  filed  a  bill  in  equity  and  praying  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
flooding  of  Kehley  Run  Collier}-,  setting  forth  in  their  bill  the  following 
reasons : 

That  they  were  operating  on  the  mammoth  or  big  vein,  averaging  over 
thirty  feet  in  thickness ;  that  Kehley  Run  Colliery  was  operating  on  the 
same  vein  ;  that  the  two  collieries  had  open  connections  b}'  reason  of  the 
gangways  of  the  Kehle}-  Run  Colliery  having  been  run  into  and  across  the 
upper  portion  of  the  breasts  previously  worked  out  by  Heckscher  &  Co. ; 
that  the  flooding  of  Kehley  Run  will  necessarily  flood  and  drown  out  the 
Kohinoor  ;  that  it  was  not  possible  b}^  any  skill  or  devices  within  the  limits 
of  the  latter  to  protect  their  colliery  from  the  threatened  flooding  of  the 
former,  but  that  whether  it  was  possible  to  do  so  b}-  the  erection  and  con- 
struction of  any  obstructions  against  the  breaking  of  the  pillars  in  Keblcy 
Run  Colliery  and  from  inflow  of  the  water  from  that  colliery  through  the 
openings  was  a  question  that  could  only  be  determined  by  experts. 

On  the  presentation  of  this  bill  a  preliminary  injunction  was  granted, 
and  on  10th  of  November  the  following  order  was  made  by  the  court: 

"And  now,  Nov.  10th,  1880,  A.  B.  Cochran,  Samuel  Gay,  and  John  R. 
noffman  are  hereby  appointed  to  make  examination  and  report,  under  oath, 
their  conclusions  and  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

"  First.  Can  Kehley  Run  Colliery  be  flooded  with  water  in  the  upper  or 
first  level  in  such  manner  as  to  reach  the  fire  now  existing  there  without 
danger  to  the  lives  of  the  persons  emplo^yed  in  the  colliery  of  Heckscher  & 
Company,  and  without  imminent  peril  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  colliery 
of  said  Heckscher  &  Comp'3\ 

"  Second.  Has  the  first  or  upper  level  of  the  Kehley-  Run  Colliery  alroad}' 
been  flooded  ?  If  so,  to  what  extent  ?  And  what  has  been  the  elfect  upon 
the  colliery  of  Heckscher  &  Comp'y  ? 

"  The  examiners  are  invited  to  accompany  their  report  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  they  may  deem  pertinent  and  proper. 
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"  The  above-named  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  have  permission  to 
send  their  own  engineers  with  the  examiners  hereby  appointed,  if  the}^  so 
desire.  The  examiners  hereby  appointed  are  requested  to  report  to  the 
court  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  writing." 

The  preliminary  injunction  to  restrain  the  flooding  of  Kehley  Run  col- 
liery was  continued  until  further  order.  On  16th  November  the  examiners 
filed  in  court  the  following  report : 

"  In  pursuance  of  our  appointment,  we  visited  Kehley  Run  colliery  on 
the  12th  daj'  of  November,  1880,  and  made  examination  of  all  accessible 
parts  of  the  mine  in  our  opinion  pertinent  to  the  instructions  accompany- 
ing the  same,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  method  employed  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  Kehley  Run  colliery  con- 
templates the  erection  of  sti'ong  dams  or  batteries,  two  on  the  west  gang- 
ways of  the  first  lift,  west  of  the  fire,  at  the  points  marked  "A"  and  "  B," 
on  the  accompanying  map,  and  two  in  the  same  gangways,  east  of  the  fire, 
at  points  marked  "  D  "  and  "  E,"  on  the  map,  and  flooding  the  working  be- 
tween "A"  "  B  "  and  "  D  "  "  E  "  to  an  indefinite  level  trusting  the  dam  in 
the  new  slope  at  "  C,"  which  was  built  some  time  ago  and  is  now  inaccessi- 
ble, the  fire  having  passed  that  point. 

We  therefore  collected  information  bearing  upon  this  and  other  points  not 
now  accessible,  without  making  special  openings  for  the  purpose,  from  men 
engaged  in  the  work,  records  at  the  colliery,  and  memoranda  of  the  fore- 
man. From  these  sources  we  learned  that  this  dam  is  erected  in  the  new 
slope,  thirty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  gangway,  and  consists  of  rows 
of  eight  props  of  pine  timber,  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  ten 
feet  in  length,  extending  at  top  and  bottom  about  six  inches  in  the  solid, 
supported  b}^  three  other  props  placed  five  feet  below  to  correspond  with 
the  three  center  props  of  the  row  above,  and  braced  in  the  middle,  covered 
by  three  inch  planks  and  the  j^lank  covered  with  floor  boards,  upon  which 
is  laid  a  coating  of  cement  and  then  clay  to  the  level  of  the  gangwa3\ 

We  believe  this  dam  •to  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  a  head  of 
water  tliirty-five  feet  vertical,  but  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  pressure  oc- 
casioned by  the  flooding  of  the  upper  level,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question :  "  Has  the  first  or  upper  level  of  the 
Kehley  Run  collier^' already  been  flooded;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?" 
we  sa}'  that  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  dams  at 
"  D,"  "  E,"  the  gangway  has  been  flooded  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 
at  these  points,  extending  westward  to  breast  21,  where  it  is  about  sixteen 
inches  in  depth,  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no  water  from 
this  level  has  as  yet  passed  into  the  workings  of  Heckscher  &  Co. 

"  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  new  slope  of  the  Kehley  Run  collier}^ 
all  means  of  removing  water  from  the  lower  lift  has  been  cut  off;  hence, 
the  water  in  that  level,  accumulating  from  natui-al  causes,  after  raising  to 
a  height  of  about  fift}'  feet  vertical,  will  pass  through  the  openings  connect- 
ing Kohinoor  colliery  with  Kehley  Run  colliery  about  one  thousand  yards 
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west  of  the  new  slope.  However,  the  water  already-  accr.mulated  there  has 
not  been  an  injury  to  the  Heckscher  collier}',  but  a  protection  against  the 
gases  generated  by  the  fire  in  the  upper  workings. 

We  believe  the  fire  may  be  brought  under  control  and  confined  within 
certain  limits  by  cutting  off  the  entire  section  of  vein  from  the  surfoce  to 
old  slope  gangway  at  breast  22,  and  at  air  hole  or  slope,  or  at  other  points 
to  be  determined,  and  tilling  up  the  excavations  with  earth,  allowing  the 
water  to  rise  above  the  roof  of  gangway  to  the  first  heading  or  thereabouts, 
and  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  the  water  rising  higher  than 
level  named  (85  feet)  above  bottom  of  gangway.  Measured  vertically,  a 
three-inch  pipe  can  be  connected  to  that  in  battery  and  loading  up  the  slope, 
causing  it  to  overflow  at  the  height  above  named,  (.35  feet.)  A  similar  pipe 
can  be  attached  in  heading. 

"  In  our  judgment,  the  most  eflfective  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  at  Kehley  Run  colliery  is  to  flood  the  mine. 

"  This  can  only  be  done  by  cutting  off"  all  connections  between  the  two  col- 
lieries, for  the  reason  that  the  top  of  the  Kohinoor  shaft  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  Kehley  Run  slope,  and  the 
water  would  not  rise  to  a  sutticient  height  to  flood  the  'Kehle}-  Run  colliery 
before  it  would  run  out  of  the  mouth  of  Kohinoor  or  Heckscher's  shaft. 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  dams  may  be  built  of  sufficient  strength  in 
the  west  gangway  in  the  first  lift  at  the  points  "A"  and  "  B,"'  and  another 
in  the  second  lift  gangway  at  the  point  marked  "  G,"  or  thereabouts,  to 
retain  the  water  necessary  to  flood  the  colliery  to  extinguish  the  fire  now 
existing  at  Kehley  Run  colliery,  if  upon  careful  examination  the  pillars, 
&c.,  at  these  points  are  of  the  thickness  and  character  represented. 

Submitted  and  signed  hy 

A.  B.  Cochran, 
Samuel  Gay, 
John  R.  Hoffman. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  Court  made  the  fcllowing  order : 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  in  the  above  case,  owing  to 
the  vast  amount  of  valuable  pre^jerty  involved,  and  the  great  risk  to  human 
life  that  may  be  occasioned  b}-  careless  or  improper  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  owners  or  employes  of  Kehley  Run  colliery,  in  an  attempt  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  now  existing  in  the  same,  the  Court  has  determined  to  make 
the  following  order,  to  wit  :  The  preliminar}-  inj  unction  heretofore  granted 
is  hereby  continued,  (except  as  hereinafter  modified,)  upon  the  plaintitl's 
giving  security  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  court. 

The  injunction  thus  continued  is  hereby  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  de- 
fendants to  flood  the  first  lift  gangways  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  (35) 
feet,  vertical,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  permitted  and  directed  to  erect 
two  dams  or  batteries  west  of  the  fire,  in  the  first  lift  gangways  at  the  point 
marked  "A-B  "  upon  the  map  attached  to  the  report  of  the  special  exam- 
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iners,  and  also  two  dams  or  batteries  east  of  the  fire,  at  the  point  marked 
"  D-E  "  upon  said  map. 

These  dams  to  be  so  constructed,  erected,  and  secured  as  to  be  entirel}- 
sufficient  to  confine  the  water  intended  to  be  placed  between  them  in  the 
first  lift  oangways.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  water  in  the  flooded 
portion  from  rising  to  a  gi*eater  height  than  thirty-flve  (35)  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gangway,  it  is  directed  that  a  three  inch  pipe  be  attached  to 
the  pipe  now  in  the  battery,  and  conducted  up  the  slope  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  out  whenever  it  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
thirty-five  feet  in  the  flooded  portion,  and  if  necessary  a  similar  pipe  may 
be  attached  at  the  heading. 

Before  the  first  lift  gangways  shall  be  flooded  to  any  greater  extent  than 
above  allowed,  there  shall  be  erected  and  securel}^  constructed,  in  the  sec- 
ond lift  gangway  (if  the  pillars  and  workings  on  this  level  are  of  the  char- 
acter represented,)  a  dam,  at  or  near  the  point  marked  "  G  "  on  the  map 
attached  to  the  report  of  the  special  exaiTxiuers.  Every  precaution  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  employes,  of  both  collieries,  and  to  this 
end  the  sui)erintendent  and  engineers  of  Heckscher  &  Co.  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Kehley  Run  colliery  at  any  and  all  times  to  examine  the 
workings  and  ascertain  the  sufficiency  of  the  same. 

The  Court  reserves  the  right,  upon  the  sworn  application  of  the  engineer 
or  engineers  of  either  plaintiff's  or  defendants,  to  direct  further  examina- 
tion b}'  one  or  all  of  the  special  examiners  heretofore  appointed,  and  to 
make  such  further  order  as  ma}^  be  necessary. 

By  the  Court. 

Immediately  following  this  order,  or  on  the  29th  of  November,  one  of 
the  firm  of  Hecksher  &  Co.  filed  an  affidavit  in  the  court,  that  the  water 
accumulations  on  the  Kehley  Run  old  slope  gangway  could  not  be  confined 
to  said  gangv/a3%  but  found  its  way  through  cracks  or  crevices  into  the 
new  slope  gangway,  and  thence  into  Kohinoor  colliery.  That  when  such 
leakage  or  sinking  away  first  took  place,  the  water  which  had  accumulated 
on  the  gangway  in  question  could  not  have  exceeded  a  vertical  depth"  of 
ten  feet.  That  while  the  water  was  rapidly  receding  from  Kehly  Run 
gangway,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  pumped  or  raised  from  the  Kohinoor 
colliery  shaft  was  more  than  three  times  its  usual  volume  and  in  part  luke- 
warm, and  that  work  at  this  colliery  had  been  materially  interfered  with 
by  this  water. 

The  Court,  upon  the  same  day,  made  the  following  order : 

And  now,  November  29,  1880,  the  ('ourt  hereby-  refer  the  within  affidavit 
to  the  examiners  heretofore  appointed,  and  direct  them  to  examine  into  and 
report  to  the  Court  upon  the  facts  therein  stated.  And  also  direct  and  au- 
thorize them  to  examine  into  and  rei)ort  upon  an}-  other  facts  at  the  request 
of  either  part}'. 

This  was  attended  to  by  the  examiners,  who  reported  as  follows  : 

*     *     *     *     a  rp2jg  workings  of  the  Kehley  Run  colliery  at  Shenandoah 
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are  principall}-  on  the  south  dip  of  the  mammoth  vein,  and  consist  of  an 
abandoned  water  level  drift  and  two  slopes,  the  old  slope  being  sunk  one 
hundred  and  thirty  (130)  3'ards  on  a  dip  of  about  45°,  and  gangwa3-s  opened 
tO  the  eastward  and  westward. 

"A  new  slope  was  sunk  about  sevent3'-five  (15)  yards  west  of  the  old  one, 
and  about  eightv  (80)  yards  deeper  than  the  old  slope  level,  and  gangwaj'^s 
driven  east  and  west. 

"  The  west  gangwa}'  on  this  lift  is  driven  upon  an  ascending  grade  in 
order,  as  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of 
the  lands  owned  bj-  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  about  fifteen  hundred 
(1500)  yards  in  length,  and  near  its  western  end  is  about  fifty  to  sixty  (50 
to  60)  feet  higher  vertically  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  The  mam- 
moth vein  is  here  about  fift^'  (50)  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  firm  and 
solid. 

"  The  Koliinoor  colliery-  is  located  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south- 
west of  the  Kehley  Run  colliery,  and  its  workings  are  upon  the  same  vein 
and  dip.  A  shaft  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  j'ards  in  depth  reaches  the 
mammoth  vein  at  a  point  considerabl}'  lower  than  the  Kehley  Run  work- 
ings. East  of  the  shaft  an  incline  plane  is  opened  to  a  counter  level,  which 
has  been  worked  under  the  Kehle}'  Run  mines,  and  some  of  the  breasts  are 
driven  up  into  the  west  gangway  of  the  new  slope  level  of  that  collierj-  at  a 
point  about  one  thousand  (1000)  yards  west  of  the  new  slope. 

"  The  two  collieries  being  thus  connected,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Kehley  Run  collierj-  having  been  destro\'ed  b3'  the  fire,  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  lift  the  water  to  the  surface,  as  a  natural  consequence  all  the 
water  which  finds  its  wa3'  into  the  deep  slope  workings  of  the  Kehley  Run 
Colliery  (after  the  water  has  reached  the  height  of  about  fifty  (50)  feet  ver- 
tical above  the  bottom  of  the  slope)  will  flow  into  the  workings  of  the  Kohi- 
noor  colliery. 

"At  the  time  of  our  examination  some  water  was  flowing  from  the  Kehley 
Run  workings  iito  the  Kohinoor  colliery,  but  not  in  suflflcient  quantities 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  or  to  cause  an3'  damage. 

"  This  water  we  believe  to  be  only  that  which  naturalh'  accumulates  in  the 
Kehle3'  Run  workings  ;  as  no  water  is  now  being  put  into  the  mines,  either 
to  flood  the  colliery  in  any  way  or  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

"  The  water  in  the  first  lift,  east  of  the  old  slope,  however,  is  pumped  up 
and  thrown  on  the  slope  pillars  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  them.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  definitel3'  whether  or  not  the  water  in  the  old  slope 
level  workings  finds  its  way  through  a  leakage  in  the  dam  erected  in  the 
new  slope,  or  througli  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  coal  of  the  chain  pillar  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  levels,  all  points  being  inaccessible.  From  the 
fact  that  the  water  in  the  upper  level  (which  had  reached  a  height  of  about 
five  feet)  has  become  less,  and  from  statements  of  the  engineer  engaged  in 
hoisting  the  water  at  the  Kohinoor  collier3%  and  others,  we  believe  the  un- 
usual quantit3'  of  water  flowing  from  the  Kehle3^  Run  mines  at  the  time  alleged 
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by  Mr.  Glover,  found  its  way  from  the  upper  level  into  the  new  slope  work- 
ings by  one  of  the  ways  above  mentioned,  and  from  thence  into  the  Kohi- 
noor  colliery. 

"  Since  our  former  visit  to  the  Kehley  Run  colliery,  on  the  12th  day  of 
November  last,  the  fire  has  made  alarming  progress. 

"  The  battery  (referred  to  in  our  former  report  and  marked  "  D  "  on  the 
map  accompanying  it)  in  the  first  lift  gangwa3\  ninety-five  (95)  feet  west 
of  the  old  slope,  is  now  partially  burned  away  and  must  quick3^  be  entirely 
destroyed,  and  is  of  no  service  whatever,  either  for  the  purpose  of  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  fire  or  flooding  the  colliery  in  any  way,  and  with  its 
destruction  there  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  fire  from  extending  rapidly 
eastward  and  destroying  the  airway  and  old  slope,  which  is  inevitable. 

"  About  thirty  yards  east  of  this  slope  in  the  tunnel, leading  to  the  Buck 
Mountain  vein,  preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a  brick  dam  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  fire  in  that  direction  ;  the  fire  may,  however,  de- 
stroy the  slope  before  its  completion,  and  it  would  then  find  its  way 
into  the  workings  of  the  veins  back  of  the  mammoth.  AVest  of  the  new 
slope  there  is  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  the  giving  away  or  breaking  of 
the  chain  pillar  between  the  old  and  new  slope  workings  in  consequence  of 
the  fire  burning  out  and  destroying  the  pillars  in  the  first  lift,  which  will 
naturally  bring  on  a  squeeze  or  crush  on  the  chain  pillar  belo'v ;  in  this 
event  the  fire  will  extend  into  the  new  slope  workings,  and  from  thence  com- 
municate with  the  workings  of  Heckscher  &  Co.,  and  its  consequences  can- 
not be  estimated,  as  all  efforts  to  extinguish  it  will  then  be  futile.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  think  it  proper  at  this  time,  to  renew  our  former 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  fire. 

"  In  our  judgment  an  effort  should  be  made  to  extinguish  it  by  flooding 
Kehley  Run  workings,  if  the  pillars  in  the  lower  lift  are  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness and  the  coal  in  the  vein  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  In  view  of 
the  danger  above  referred  to,  this  should  at  once  be  ascertained  and  opera- 
tions in  that  direction  should  be  commenced  without  delay. 

"  If  the  fire  should  communicate  with  the  lower  lift  workings,  it  would 
render  them  inaccessible  for  any  purpose,  and  the  dams  required  could  not 
be  erected.  An  opening  should  be  made  at  some  suitable  place,  west  of 
breast  22,  from  the  surface  through  the  breasts,  and  chain  pillar  to  the  new 
slope  gangway,  and  the  water  removed,  and  the  dams  erected. 

"  Two  pillars  in  the  lower  lift  may  be  used  instead  of  one,  bj'-  erecting 
two  dams  in  Ihe  gangway,  one  at  each  pillar,  and  filling  the  space  between 
the  dams,  as  well  as  the  breast  above,  with  clay.  This  would  add  additional 
strength,  and  aid  in  sustaining  the  great  pressure  of  water." 

This  report  of  the  special  examiners  was  followed  by  an  application  of 
the  counsel  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  court,  and  its  action  therecn 
as  follows  : 

"  The  counsel  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  above  defendants, 
4  Mine  Rep. 
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moves  the  court  for  permission  to  make  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire  now 
existing  in  Kehley  run  colliery." 

The  counsel  of  the  Thomas  Coal  Companj-  being  present,  made  no  objec- 
tion to  such  order. 

An  examination  of  the  order  of  court,  November  24,  1880,  will  show 
that  nothing  therein  contained  prevents  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from 
making  such  effort,  provided  the  provisions  of  said  order  be  observed. 

Since,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning 
of  said  order.     The  following  order  is  now  hereb3'  made,  to  wit : 

'•And  now,  December  13,  1880,  it  is  now  hereby  ordered  that  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  above  defendants,  shall  have  full  permission  to 
make  earnest  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  said  Kehley  run  collier}^ ;  but 
it  is  directed  that  the  provisions  of  the  order  filed  November  24,  1880,  be 
constantl}',  carefully,  and  faithfully  observed." 

Immediately  after  the  court  making  the  above  order,  Hebur  S.  Thomp- 
son, engineer  in  charge  of  Girard  estate,  commenced  preparations  to  sub- 
due the  fire  by  flooding,  as  recommended  by  the  examiners,  and  approved 
by  the  court. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  FATAL  CASUALTIES. 

Explosions  of  gas, 1 

Suffocation  by  gas,  (carbonic  oxide,)     ".    .    .  4 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts,  1 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 24 

Mine  ears, 5 

Miscellaneous, : 4 

Total, 39 

RECAPITULATION  OF  NON-FATAL  CASUALTIES. 

Explosions  of  gas, 11 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts,      10 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c.,  36 

Mine  cars, 19 

Railroad  cars  on  surface, 4 

Miscellaneous, ...        12 

Total, 92 
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THIRD  ORSHAMOKIN  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines,  Shamokin  District, 

Ashland,  March  H^  1881. 
To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  : 
Dear  Sir:  -In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Assembl_y,  entitled  "an  act 
providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  coal 
mines,"  approved  March  3,  18T0,  I  herewith  have  the  honor  of  submitting 
this,  my  annual  report  of  proceedings,  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  con- 
dition of  workings  with  tabulated  statements  of  employes,  tonnage,  etc., 
for  the  year  IS80  : 

The  total  quantity  shipped  to  market, 3,285,21fi.l5 

The  total  consumed  or  sold  at  coUieiy, 176,155.03 


The  total  production  for  year  1880, 3,461,371.18 

Decrease  from  year  1879, 354,749  18 

Number  of  miners,  4,162 

Total  number  of  emploj'es,  . 11,616 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used, , 59,590 

Average  number  of  days  worked,  ...        174^ 

Number  of  fatal  casualties, 34 

Number  of  non-fatal  casualties, 124 

Total, 158 

Ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  number  of  miners  employed,    ......  122^ 

Ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  total  number  of  employes, 34 1 1 

Ratio  of  non-fatal  accidents  of  employes, 93/^^ 

Ratio  of  total  accidents  of  emplo3^^s, 73^ 

Ratio  of  powder  to  each  miner, 14/^ 

Ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  tons  of  coal  produced,      101,805  01 

Ratio  of  casualties  to  tons  of  coal  produced, 21,907.08 

Ratio  of  coal  produced  to  each  miner, 831.13 
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One  hundred  and  ninety-one  visits  were  made  to  collieries  to  examine 
their  workings  and  attended  to  twenty-one  inquests.  Traveled  in  perform- 
ance of  those  duties,  by  rail,  4,-511  miles  ;  on  foot,  outside,  T13  miles  ;  on 
foot,  in  mines,  525  miles.  Total,  5,749  miles.  In  addition  to  tabulated 
statements  of  number  of  miners  employed,  number  of  kegs  of  powder  used, 
and  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,  I  have  given  my  views  on  ventila- 
tion, accidents,  their  causes,  and  such  other  information  as  I  considered  of 
importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,    ^ 

JAMES  RYAN, 

Inspector. 


GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

ENTERPRISE. 
Tunnel  driven  from  No.  8  Twin  vein  south  38  yards  to  Skidmore  vein  ; 
drift  opened  on  Buck  mountain  vein ;  built  one  double  breaker  in  place  of 
one  destroyed  by  fire,  July  15th,  1880,  and  one  office. 

FRANKLIN  COLLIERY. 
Erected  a  new  14-foot  fan  to  ventilate  colliery. 

PEERLESS  COLLIERY. 
Sunk  a  new  slope  90  yards  on  the  north  dip  of  Red  Ash  vein  on  angle 
of  46^°,  and  have  driven  a  tunnel  north  from  Pink  Ash  30  yards  to  Dia- 
mond vein. 

CAMERON  COLLIERY. 
Sunk  the  No.  2  slope,  a  lift  of  125  j^ards  on  angle  of  40°  from  bottom  of 
old  lift,  which  makes  a  total  depth  of  250  yards  on  an  angle  of  40°  ;  slope 
bottom  cutting  the  No.  10  vein  ;  drove  a  tunnel  south  132  yards  from  No.  9. 

LUKE  FIDLER  COLLIERY. 

Sunk  an  inside  slope  from  shaft  level  113  yards  on  an  angle  of  18°. 

SHORT  MOUNTAIN  AND  LYKENS'  VALLEY  COLLIERY. 
Erected  a  dirt  plane  outside  near  breaker. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLIERY. 
Put  up  a  new  14-foot  fan  to  ventilate  colliery  ;  have  put  eight  new  boil- 
ers in  place  and  built  a  saw-mill. 

MOUNT  CARMEL  COLLIERY. 
Erected  a  new  breaker  in  place  of  one  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some- 
time previous. 

BIG  MINE  RUN  COLLIERY. 
Erected  a  new  16-foot  fan  to  ventiLite  upi)er  drift  workings. 

"LOGAN  COLLIERY," 
Located   at    Centralia,  Columbia    count}',  Pa.,  on  lands  of    the    Locust 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  operated  by  Lewis  A.  Rile}^  &  Co. 

This  is  a  new  colliery  opened  during  1880.     Two  slopes,  one  a  single 
and  the  other  a  double  track,  have  been  sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Cen- 
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tralia  basin  in  the  mammoth  or  "  E  "  vein,  from  the  outcrop  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basin,  200  yards.  The  upper,  or  first,  100  yards  on  a  pitch  of  30°  ; 
the  second  on  15°. 

The  single  track,  or  the  Xo,  1  slope,  is  intended  to  work  the  coal  on  the 
upper  level  of  the  north  dip.  The  double  track,  or  Xo.  2  slope,  is  to  work 
the  coal  on  the  lower  lift  of  the  north  dip  and  both  lifts  of  the  south 
dip.  Gangways  are  being  driven  east  and  west,  two  from  Xo.  1  slope  and 
four  from  Xo.  2  slope. 

The  mammoth  vein  is  26  feet  thick,  and  coal  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  drainage  at  present  is  by  means  of  a  ten-inch  Blake  pump.  A  very 
large  double  duplex  pump,  made  by  Albright  &  Stroh  of  Mauch  Chunk,  is 
being  put  in.     It  has  a  capacit}^  of  1,100  pallons  per  minute. 

The  ventilation  is  produced  by  a  16-foot  fan,  and  is  ample. 

The  outside  improvements  at  this  colliery  are  ver^'  large  and  of  the  best 
Avorkmanship. 

At  Xo.  1  slope  the  hoisting  engine  is  20-inch  cylinder,  4  feet  stroke. 
The  coal  from  this  slope  is  landed  and  run  to  and  from  breaker  on  gravity 
roads,  a  distance  of  200  feet. 

At  Xo.  2  slope  a  pair  of  direct  acting  hoisting  engines  have  been  built, 
26-inch  cylinder,  4  feet  stroke,  with  an  iron  conical  drum  14  feet  long,  7 
and  10  feet  in  diameter. 

The  coal  from  this  slope  is  hoisted  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope  over  the 
center  of  the  breaker,  and  the  coal  discharged  direct  from  the  wagon  into 
the  dump  shute.  Two  cars  can  be  hoisted  at  a  time  and  1,000  feet  per 
minute. 

The  breaker  has  a  front  of  120  feet,  and  is  1.50  feet  high  from  railroad  to 
top  of  shieve  house. 

The  capacity  is  estimated  from  1,200  to  lj500  tons  per  da}'.  The  first 
coal  was  put  through  the  breaker  in  January,  1881. 

CENTKALIA  COLLIERY, 

Located  at  Centralia,  Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  lands  of  the 
Locust  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  operated  by  Lewis  A.  Riley  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  new  colliery,  partially  opened  during  1880. 

A  double  track  slope  has  been  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Buck  mount- 
ain vein,  512  feet  from  the  surface  to  a  point  330  feet  below  the  old  water 
level  gangway  ;  the  dip  on  the  upper  level  is  42°,  in  the  lower,  50°.  The 
vein  is  15  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  good,  with  a  bright  fracture.  Xo  gang- 
way's have  yet  been  driven,  but  are  now  being  turned  east  and  west  from 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  the  face  of  the  old  water  level  gangway  is  some  1,200 
feet  west  of  the  slope.  It  is  proposed  to  drive  this  west  and  work  it  as  a 
counter  gangway,  with  a  dump  schute  into  the  lower  lift  gangway.  The 
drainage  at  present  is  ])y  means  of  hoisting  water  on  the  slope. 

A  12-foot  ventilating  fan  has  been  put  up,  but  not  yet  connected  with 
air-waj'. 
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The  breaker  is  to  be  built  in  the  spring  of  1881 ;  a  pair  of  hoisting  en- 
gines, eighteen-mch  e3'linder,  four  feet  stroke,  have  been  erected,  and  eight 
boilers.     No  coal  was  shipped  during  1880. 

CARSON  COLLIERY. 

Put  in  a  new  set  of  elevators  and  one  large  screen. 

MONTANA  NO.  2. 

Built  a  new  breaker  and  put  up  a  10  foot  fan  to  ventilate  colliery.  This 
is  the  colliery  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report  under  the  head  of  im- 
provements, and  called  "  Monroe." 

GREENBACK. 

Water  has  been  pumped  out  of  the  old  slope  west  of  slope  bottom;  a 
tunnel  has  been  driven  north 3'ardsto  the  No.  9  Twin  vein  ;  work  pro- 
gressing ;  driving  gangway  eastward. 

HICKORY  RIDGE  COLLIERY. 

Built  a  small  new  breaker  to  take  the  place  of  one  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  night  of  November  4,  1878. 

WILLIAMSTOWN  COLLIERY. 

Sunk  two  slopes,  viz  :  One  on  Lykens  Yalley  vein  204  yards  deep  on  an 
angle  varying  from  28°  to  40°  ;  put  in  an  Allison  steam  pump,  cylinder 
20"  diameter,  8"  pole  for  drainage  of  lift.  Bear  Valley  slope  sunk  125 
yards  on  Mammoth  vein  on  an  angle  of  60°  ;  put  in  for  drainage  of  slope 
an  8"  Blake  pump,  16"  diameter  steam  cylinder. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VENTILATION. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  little  gratification  to  be  enabled  to  report  that  the 
improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  in  the  district  has  received 
more  attention  during  the  past  j^ear  than  in  any  preceding  year  of  my 
term  of  office,  and  that  decided  and  satisfactory  advances  have  been  made 
in  this  respect  in  the  condition  of  collieries.  Although  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters  of  reform  or  improvement,  it  is  not  as  general  as  desired,  and  some 
few  are  delinquent,  jet  a  radical  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place. 

There  were  fifteen  fans  erected  during  the  year  as  follows  : 

One  at  Wadleigh  slope,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, 12  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Merriam,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  18 
feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Locust  Spring,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, 15  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Pennsylvania,  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company,  14  feet  in 
diameter. 

One  at  Cameron,  No.  2  slope.  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company, 
12  feet  in  diameter. 

Two  at  Excelsior,  Excelsior  Coal  Company,  each  15  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Williamstown,  Summit  Branch  Coal  Company,  18  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

5  Mine  Rep. 
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One  at  Big  Mine  Run,  J.  Taj'lor,  16  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Franklin,  S.  S.  Bickel,  14  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  H.  Clay  Shaft,  J.  Langdou  &  Co.,  14  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Peerless,  Cruikshank  &  Enis,  10  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Logan,  Reilly,  Lilly  &  Lentz,  14  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Montana,  No.  2,  A.  H.  Church,  10  feet  in  diameter. 

One  at  Centralia,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  12  feet  in  diameter. 

There  is  now  a  total  of  forty-eight  fans  in  the  district,  in  a  total  of  fifty- 
six  collieries  of  all  classes,  nine  of  which  are  land  sale  or  small  collieries, 
where  coal  produced  is  sold  for  local  consumption.  The  above  number  of 
fans  furnish  ventilation  for  thirty-eight  collieries. 

In  a  few  collieries  that  do  not  generate  fire  damp,  (C.  H.  gas,)  the  neces- 
sary appliances  or  means  of  circulating  the  air  current  to  face  of  gangways, 
chutes,  headings,  or  other  working  places  are  neglected,  that  is  doors  and 
brattice,  or  air  pipes,  and  an  insufllciency  of  cross-headings  through  pil- 
lai's,  thus  causing  powder  and  lamp  smoke  to  accumulate  and  remain  stand- 
ing in  those  parts  of  the  workings ;  that  pure  air  cannot  reach  to  dispel  or 
render  harmless  to  the  health  of  those  emploj^ed  therein,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence, or  rather  neglect  of  these  necessary  means  of  conducting  and  circu- 
lating the  air  properly  and  that  is  positively  rer^uired  and  directed  in  the 
seventh  section  of  the  ventilation  act.  This  complaint  exists  principally 
in  collieries  where  the  vein  is  flat  or  of  light  pitch,  the  coal  being  loaded 
into  wagons  in  the  breasts  or  run  down  from  face  to  gangway  on  sheet  iron. 

Promises  have  been  made  by  operators  and  superintendents  to  have  this 
speedil}'  remedied  and  the  necessary  improvements  made  without  having 
recourse  to  legal  measures  to  compel  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  seventh  section  of  the  ventilation  act. 

Deeming  it  preferable  to  secure  the  requisite  improvements,  and  a  gen- 
eral compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  ventilation  act,  amicably  and 
willingly  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  or  working  the  mine,  and  as  being 
more  effectively  looked  after  than  through  legal  means  and  of  greater  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned,  I  have  refrained  in  the  matter  thus  far  from  in- 
stituting any  legal  proceedings,  and  earnestly  hope  to  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  so  in  the  future. 

With  the  few  exceptions  noted,  the  collieries  of  the  district  are  gener- 
ally' well  ventilated  throughout  all  the  working  places,  and  in  tliis  connec- 
tion desire  to  specially  mention  the  following  : 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  collieries. 

Logan  and  Centralia  collieries, 'operated  by  Reilly,  Lilly  iS:  Lentz. 

Continental  colliery,  operated  by  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Williamstown  colliery,  operated  by  Summit  Branch  Coal  Company. 

And  also  a  number  operated  by  individuals  too  numerous  to  particularize. 

TJ.e  Williamstown  colliery  is  particularly  deserviiig  of  special  notice.  I 
have  never  j^et  seen  a  colliery  as  well  ventilated,  more  especially  the  new 
slope  sunk  on  the  Lykens  Valley  vein. 
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Compressed  air  is  conducted  in  pipes  down  the  slope  and  circulated 
throup;h  and  to  face  of  all  workings  by  branch  pipes,  supplying  an  ample 
quantity  of  pure  air  to  the  employes  in  every  part  of  these  workings. 

In  all  my  connection  with  mining  I  have  never  seen  anj^  supplj^  of  air 
equal,  or  so  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine 
as  is  supplied  in  this  mine  by  compressed  air. 

EXPLOSIONS  OF  GAS. 

There  were  twenty  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  in  this  district 
during  the  3'ear  18S0,  by  which  eight  persons  were  fatally  injured,  and 
thirty  six  persons  non-fatally,  some  being  but  very  slightly  burned. 

This  is  an  increase  over  that  of  1879,  of  four  fatal  and  twenty-one  non- 
fatal injured,  a  total  increase  of  twenty -five.  This  fruitful  source  of  acci- 
dents in  the  mines,  its  causes,  means  of  prevention,  or  plans  by  which  their 
frequent  recurrence  might  be  reduced,  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  in 
former  annual  reports  by  the  several  mine  inspectors,  that  scarcel}^  any- 
thing new  can  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not  only  an  unpleasant,  but  painful  task  to  recall  the  facts  as  gleaned 
in  the  examination  of  the  several  explosions,  and  to  comment  and  advei-sely 
criticise  the  acts  of  those  who  have  passed  "  to  that  bourne,  &c,"  yet  the 
duty  we  owe  to  the  present  and  future  workers  in  the  mines  compels  us  to 
it,  however  much  it  may  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  survivors. 

The  following  ext''act  of  the  remarks  made  in  my  report  for  1879,  under 
this  head,  is  as  applicable  to  the  accidents  of  1880,  as  it  was  then  to  those 
of  1879  :  "A  large  percentage  of  these  accidents  were  clearly  attributable 
to  neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  dictates  of  prudence,  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  care  could  have  prevented  their  occurrence." 

The  justness  of  this  is  all  the  more  evident  when  it  is  shown  that  of  the 
forty-four  persons  fatally  and  non-fatally  injured,  thirty-one  of  this  number 
were  the  result  of  carelessness,  neglect,  and  want  of  prudence,  and  could 
have  been  avoided. 

The  explosions  of  gas  at  Henry  Clay  shaft,  on  January  3,  by  which  four 
men  w-ere  burned.  On  May  3,  b}^  which  three  men  were  burned ;  and  an 
additional  explosion  same  day,  by  which  two  men  were  burned,  one  of  whom 
subsequently  died  from  his  injuries;  and  again  on  November  4,  when  four 
men  were  burned,  were  all,  without  exception,  the  result  of  reckless  care- 
lessness and  ignorance,  both  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  those  having 
supervision  of  the  collier}',  as  the  following  statements  of  the  several  ex- 
plosions will  fully  attest : 

That  on  January  3,  was  caused  b}-  two  of  the  men  going  into  a  finished 
breast  with  naked  lights,  looking  for  loose  coal  to  load  a  wagon,  notwith- 
standing notice  from  fire  boss  had  been  given  for  none  to  enter  any  of  the 
finished  breasts,  as  they  contained  gas.  On  May  3,  a  driver  coming  in  with 
a  mule  for  loaded  wagon,  having  come  to  a  point  in  gangway,  beyond  which 
the  use  of  naked  lights  were  prohibited,  and  seeing  men  ahead  with  open 
lights,  called  to  them  if  all  was  safe,  to  which  they  replied  to  him,  "to 
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corne  on,*'  which  he  did  ;  the  men  were  eating  their  dinner,  and  while  the 
driver  was  engaged  hitching  his  mule  to  the  wagon,  the  men  started  turn- 
ing a  fan  to  remove  gas  that  had  accumulated  in  a  cliute  the3-  were  driv- 
ing "while  they  were  at  dinner ;  this  brought  the  gas  down  into  gangway, 
and  in  contact  with  naked  lights,  burning  the  three. 

On  same  day,  a  miner  having  fired  a  shot,  on  his  return  to  breast  accom- 
panied by  "  butt}',"  found  gas  present,  which  they  brushed  out,  and  then 
started  to  drill  a  hole  for  a  shot,  having  hung  their  open  and  safety  lamps 
on  a  prop  near  face  of  breast,  the  safety  lamp  next  to  top  slate  and  about 
two  feet  above  the  naked  light,  on  completion  of  hole  they  commenced 
charging  it,  but  when  about  half  tamped  the  gas  was  fired  by  naked  light, 
burning  both  the  miners  so  seriously  as  to  cause  the  death  of  one  of  them 
in  eleven  days  after. 

The  explosion  on  November  10,  was  caused  by  a  large  quantity'  of  gas 
that  was  freed  or  given  off  in  consequence  of  fall  of  toj)  rock,  caused  by 
six  men  who  were  robbing  pillars  in  No.  8  vein,  lower  west  gangway,  the 
gas  being  carried  by  air  current  up  to  plane  w£st  gangway,  where  men 
were  working  with  naked  lights,  igniting  and  burning  four  of  them. 

On  May  3d  an  explosion  occurred  in  Short  Moimtain  slope,  lower  east 
gangway  causing  the  death  of  five  persons,  two  in  Short  Mountain  slope 
workings  by  being  burned  and  the  other  three  in  east  gangway,  lower  level 
of  Lykens  Yalle}^  slope,  by  concussion  of  air. 

This  was  the  most  disastrously  fatal  occurrence  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  district,  and  is  directly  attributable  to  the  reckless  system  of  mining 
pui'sued. 

The  two  men  who  were  burned  were  engaged  skipping  pillars. 

The  chain  pillar  that  was  between  them  and  Lykens  Valley  slope  work- 
ings— there  being  a  cross-heading  at  face  of  breast  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed— commenced  to  run,  a  result  they  should  have  looked  forward  to 
or  been  prepared  for,  as  it  had  started  to  run  some  two  weeks  prior  to  this, 
and  at  that  time  the  water  from  Lykens  Valley  slope  workings  came  down 
into  Short  Mountain  slope  workings. 

The  nm  of  chain  pillar  In-ought  down  the  accumulated  gas  upon  the  ex- 
posed lights  of  these  men,  igniting  it,  and  causing  the  explosion. 

The  concussion  of  air  caused  b^^  the  explosion  of  gas  ignited  by  these 
tw^o  men  in  Short  Mountain  slope  workings  with  naked  lights,  caused  the 
death  of  the  three  others  who  were  working  in  Lykens  Valley  slope  above. 
(See  accompanying  sketch.) 

The  practice  of  skipping  or  robbing  pillars  under  other  workings  where 
men  are  employed,  or  where  drivers  and  workmen  are  passing  to  and  fro 
is  of  such  dangerous  character,  especially  where  the  angle  of  dip  is  more 
than  from  15°  to  20°,  that  it  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  and  when 
discovered  or  brought  to  our  attention,  we  demand  tliat  every  precaution 
be  taken  to  prevent  accident. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  that  part  of  the  first  section  of  the  ven- 
tilation act  which  applies  to  robbing  of  pillars,  viz :    "  When  any  level  or 
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lift  thereof  is  being  finished  with  a  view  and  for  the  purpose  of  being 
abandoned,  or  when  any  of  the  pillars  therein  are  to  be  removed,  the  owner 
or  agent  of  siic'.i  coal  mine  or  colliery  shall  have  the  map  or  plan  thereof 
furnished  as  hereinl)3fore  provided,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  the  case 
ma}'  require,  carefully  verified  ;  and  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  inspector 
of  the  coal  mines  and  collieries  for  the  district,  in  writing^  of  the  purpose 
to  abandon  or  remove  the  pillars^  as  the  case  may  6e." 

No  pillars  should  be  skipped  or  robbed,  on  a  lower  level,  until  the  pillars 
of  the  level  or  levels  above  it  are  robbed  out  in  advance  of  those  in  lower 
level,  thus  insuring  safety  to  the  workmen  in  upper  levels.  The  explosion 
on  Jul}'-  1th  at  Peerless  colliery  was  utterly  inexcusable;  the  fire  boss,  in 
his  morning  examination  of  the  mine,  had  found  gas  in  breasts  Nos.  18,  19, 
20  and  21,  and  had  marked,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  the  date,  with  word 
"  fire,"  on  the  chutes,  batter}^  door,  and  the  plank  in  the  manwaj'S  between 
the  batteries  and  first  cross-headings  from  gangway,  and  as  a  further  pre- 
caution, had  requested  a  contractor  to  tell  the  workmen  not  to  go  up  in 
these  places  without  safety  lamps  until  his  return  from  his  examination  of 
other  parts  of  the  mine.  Notwithstanding  all  these  warnings,  one  of  the 
workmen  took  a  safety  lamp  and  went  up  into  breast  21,  coming  back  on 
gangway  and  reporting  it  all  right  and  then  returning  to  it  with  naked  light. 
A  second  workman  took  safet}^  lamp  to  examine  adjoining  breast  and  in 
which  he  found  gas  above  the  heading ;  he  then  called  to  miner  who  had 
commenced  working  in  breast  21,  that  there  was  gas  at  the  heading  and 
not  to  come  through  or  he  would  be  burned ;  not  seeming  to  understand 
what  was  said,  he  put  his  head  with  naked  light  in  towards  heading,  when 
the  gas  was  fired,  burning  workman  who  was  in  breast  and  another  who 
was  at  the  batter}-  in  breast  outside,  going  up  into  breast.  Coiimeut  would 
be  useless,  as  the  facts  plainly  indicate  the  utter  recklessness  of  these  men. 

The  explosion  at  same  colliery  (Peerless)  on  November  4,  by  which 
three  workmen  were  burned  was  attributable  to  the  incompetency''  or  ne- 
glect of  the  boss  in  charge  in  not  having  cross-headings  driven  through  the 
pillars  at  the  face  of  all  finished  breasts,  thus  preventing  accumulation  of 
standing  gas  in  them. 

Two  of  the  men  burned  having  gone  from  the  breast  in  which  they  were 
working  to  an  adjoining  or  finished  breast,  one  of  them  went  above  upper 
cross-heading  with  naked  light,  firing  the  standing  gas,  the  brattice  from 
upper  cross-heading  to  face  of  breast  having  been  removed. 

Again,  on  December  22,  in  same  collier}',  three  men  were  burned  through 
reckless  carelessness  combined  with  incompetency  of  those  in  charge. 
These  men  were  placing  props  at  head  of  finished  breast  to  strengthen  chain 
pillar ;  the  props  at  bottom  were  placed  against  face  of  breast,  and  at  top 
were  about  two  feet  from  it  down  the  pitch.  Having  placed  the  props, 
they  commenced  closing  this  space  with  slabs  upon  inside  of  proi)S,the  air 
current  being  thus  prevented  from  circulating  in  this  enclosed  space,  gas 
accumulated,  and  as  one  of  the  men  in  placing  an  additional  slab  inside  the 
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props  thrcist  his  head  iu  with  naked  lamp,  fired  the  gas.  An  occurrence 
that  could  well  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  limited  amount 
of  prudence  and  forethought,  particularly  in  a  place  that  largely  generated 
gas.  The  explosion  of  gas  in  Cameron  colliery  on  December  27,  by  Avhich 
one  man  lost  his  life,  occurred  under  the  following  circumstances  :  The  de- 
ceased had  gone  to  his  breast  to  work  without  anj^  examination  having  been 
made  by  the  fire  boss  or  his  assistants,  or  even  having  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  making  an  examination  himself  with  a  safety  lamp  ;  but  went  in  with 
naked  light,  resulting  in  ignition  and  explosion  of  gas  and  infliction  of  such 
injuries  as  to  cause  his  death  two  days  later,  a  victim  to  that  spirit  of  reck- 
lessness and  contravention  of  the  laws  enacted  for  their  safety  that  seems 
to  govern  the  actions  of  very  many  of  the  workingmen  and  bosses  in  por- 
tions of  this  district,  and  which  unfortunately  in  my  examinations  of  the 
several  accidents  I  was  unable  in  any  one  case  to  secure  such  legal  evidence 
as  would  justify  an  arrest  and  secure  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties. 

It  would  appear  evident  to  all  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  common 
sense  and  competent  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong  that  the  frequent 
deaths  thus  caused  through  carelessness  or  neglect  would  be  sutlicieut  to 
deter  workmen  from  recklessly  risking  their  lives  and  entailing  all  the 
hardships  of  an  uncharitable  world  upon  their  impoverished  fi\railies ;  and 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  inspector  of  mines  to  resort  to 
legal  measures,  or  where  necessary,  that  any  difficulty  should  exist  in  se- 
curing the  required  legal  evidence  to  convict  those  who  endanger  the  lives 
or  health  of  others  by  their  illegal  acts  of  omission  and  commission,  and 
yet  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  this  is  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
I  have  to  contend  with. 

As  in  the  many  examinations  I  have  made,  and  where  I  have  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  secure  such  evidence  as  wuuld  be  admissible  in  court  to 
convict  the  parties  of  their  evident  violation  of  the  laAvs  enacted  for  their 
security,  yet,  in  every  instance,  have  utterly  failed  in  obtaining  such  testi- 
mony. 

FALLS  OF  COAL,  SLATE,  ROOF,  &c. 

The  fatal  casualties  resulting  from  above  causes  number  for  year  fifteen, 
out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four  fatal  occurrences,  or  forty-four  per  cent.  The 
non-fatal  casualties,  from  same  causes,  was  thirty-four,  out  of  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  non-fatal  casualties,  or  twenty -seven  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  being  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  entire  casualties.  Tiiis  is  a  decrease 
of  ten  fatal  and  an  increase  of  fourteen  non-fatal,  or  together  a  total  m- 
crease  of  two  in  this  class  of  casualties,  over  that  of  same  class  in  1879. 

Of  the  fifteen  fatal  casualties,  six  were  directly  attributable  to  some  one 
of  the  following  causes,  viz  :  Recklessness,  negligence,  or  ignorance,  and 
could,  with  ordinary-  prudence,  have  been  avoided. 

The  safety  of  a  breast  or  working  place  evidently,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
volves upon  the  workman  himself,  and  the  care,  attention,  and  jirudence 
that  he  exercises. 
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Careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  mine  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  yet  it  does  not  relieve  the  miner  from  responsibility, 
nor  the  urgent  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness.  Admitting  that  many 
of  these  casualties  are  unavoidable,  the  result  of"  slips,"  or  being  deceived 
in  the  ''  solid  sound  "  of  roof  and  sides,  and  which  cannot  be  detected  or  at 
all  times  guarded  against,  yet  a  due  regard  to  the  proper,  prompt,  and  ef- 
ficient setting  of  timber,  a  vigilant  and  careful  observation  and  examina- 
tion of  the  working  place,  with  at  all  times  prudence  in  sounding  or  testing 
condition  of  roof  and  sides,  would  be  an  effective  safeguard  and  tend  ma- 
terially to  reduce  the  list  of  fatalities  and  maimed,  arising  from  this  proliiic 
source.  Although  much  has  been  written  by  the  several  inspectors  during 
the  past  ten  _vears  on  this  class  of  accidents ;  bosses  and  workmen  being 
advised  with,  and  cautioned  on  each  visit  to  collieries  of  the  positive  ne- 
cessity of  greater  prudence  and  care  being  exercised,  together  with  the  too 
frequent  examples  of  neglect,  as  shown  in  the  annual  casualty  tables ;  j^et 
it  does  not  appear  possible  to  deter  some  from  rushing  recklessly  and  in- 
excusably into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

The  loose  discipline  existing  in  very  many  of  the  mines  is  the  true  cause, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  this  sad  condition,  and  more  and  more  determines 
the  urgent  necessity  of  more  effective  measures  than  we  now  have,  being 
secured  through  additional  legislation. 

As  the  mines  are  daily  being  increased  in  depth,  and  necessarily  the 
danger  to  life  and  health  of  those  employed  in  them  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio,  the  evident  necessity  of  a  higher  order  of  intelligent  and  competent 
class  of  foremen  than  now  generally  employed,  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

No  part  of  the  mines  act  of  England  has  been  so  effective  or  been  the 
means  of  accomplishing  such  vast  improvement  in  the  safety  and  health  of 
mine-workers,  as  that  requiring  all  managers,  foremen,  or  overmen  to  pass 
an  examination  and  receive  certificates  of  competency  from  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers before  being  employed  in  these  positions  at  any  colliery  in  the 
kingdom. 

This  act  has  a  code  of  general  rules  for  the  government  of  mines,  which 
make  the  si)ecial  rales  adopted  at  each  colliery,  conforming  to  the  general 
rules,  have  a  legal  status. 

Fine,  suspension,  and  imprisonment  are  the  penalties  attached  for  the 
violation  of  rules,  and  in  case  of  overseers  being  the  delincpient  parties,  the 
further  penalty  of  cancellation  of  certificate.  The  inspector  is  clothed  with 
power  and  required  to  proceed  against  any  manager  or  foreman  who  un- 
justly prosecutes  a  workman  under  the  rules,  and  he  is  further  bound  in 
the  same  penalties  should  he  exceed  or  refuse  to  perform  his  duties  in  any 
manner,  or  proven  to  have  made  an  unjust  accusation. 

Thus  legal  checks  are  enacted  to  prevent  injustice  either  to  workingmen, 
managers,  foremen,  or  inspectors,  or  by  either  of  them. 

From  the  English  reports  of  mine  inspectors  we  learn  that  fines  prove 
almost  invariably  to  be  ample  punishment,  the  power  of  imprisonment 
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being  only  resorted  to  in  very  rare  cases  where  there  lias  been  willfulness ; 
and  in  cases  cited  in  these  reports  calling  for  the  latter  punishment,  it  was 
for  not  sufficiently  spragging  or  staying  the  face  of  their  working-places. 

There  can  be  no  more  positive  proof  advanced  of  the  want  of  proper  dis- 
cipline in  the  mine  than  the  number  of  killed  and  injured  recorded  annu- 
ally under  the  head  of  falls,  &c. 

The  recklessness  frequently  displayed  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted 
for  by  the  great  desire  to  send  out  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their  working-place.  It  is  not 
possible  that  legislation  can  prevent  all  accidents  in  mines,  but  thei'e  can- 
not at  this  day  be  any  possible  doubt  of  the  great  good  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  our  present  ventilation  act. 

That  it  has  elevated  the  standard  of  men  who  are  given  charge  of  mines, 
improved  the  machinery,  means  of  ventilation,  and  general  condition  are 
facts  beyond  controversy.  Yet  this  improvement  has  shown  the  weak  points 
in  the  act,  and  the  necessity  of  amendment  in  many  important  particulars, 
but  in  doing  so,  great  care,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  required 
to  benefit  the  working  of  mines  is  an  indispensable  necessity.  It  will  not 
do  to  make  it  a  political  or  partizan  measure,  nor  yet  a  measure  to  add 
popularity  to  members  who  seek  to  be  reelected  through  favorable  class 
legislation. 

To  draft  an  amended  act  that  would  benefit  all  connected  with  the  mining 
of  anthracite  coal,  a  board  of  experts  should  be  appointed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Legislature,  to  examine  into  and  digest  the  necessary  laws  required 
for  ads|uate  protection  of  life  and  health  of  all  employed  in  or  about  the 
mines.  In  the  man}^  accidents  that  occurred  during  the  year,  none  show 
more  conclusivel}^  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  discipline  than  the  two 
following : 

On  September  2],  at  Bast  colliery,  a  miner  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal. 

By  the  evidence  adduced  at  inquest,  the  deceased  had  sounded  the  coal 
shortly  before  it  fell,  and  found  that  it  did  not  sound  good,  but  concluded 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and  resumed  his  work  of  raking  coal 
into  chute,  from  under  it,  with  above  result. 

On  November  22,  at  Excelsior  colliery,  a  miner  was  killed  by  fall  of  top 
coal. 

By  the  evidence  in  this  case  it  appeared  that  deceased,  with  two  others, 
had  fired  a  shot  in  breast,  and,  on  their  return  to  face  of  breast,  found  the 
top  coal  cracking  and  working,  the  deceased  having  warned  the  others  of 
the  danger,  commenced  to  bar  down  a  bench  of  coal  which  was  under  the 
to[)  coal.  He  was  not  engaged  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  when  about 
twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  coal  fell.  One  lump  weighing  about  two  tcnis  fall- 
ing on  deceased. 

MINE  CABS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Seven  lives  were  lost  through  above  causes  during  the  j'ear,  or  twent}' 
per  cent,  of  fatal  casualties,  as  against  ten  lives  lost  from  same  causes  for 
year  1879,  being  a  decrease  of  three. 
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Eighten  persons  were  injured  during  year  as  against  thirty  injured  in 
18t9,  or  fourteen  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  total  injured,  a  decrease  of  twelve 
injured,  or  total  decrease  of  fifteen,  as  compared  with  casualties  of  tliis 
class  for  preceding  year. 

Three  of  the  above  fatal  casualties  were  the  result  of  carelessness,  and 
could  have  been  avoided,  thus  adding  cumulative  evidence  to  the  want  of 
good  discipline  in  many  of  our  mines,  and  farther  showing  the  very  great 
necessity  of  laws  by  which  an  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  accom- 
plished, attention  to  which  has,  to  some  extent,  been  set  forth  in  preceding- 
remarks  in  connection  with  falls  of  coal. 

The  door-bo\^  killed  at  Bast  colliery  on  February  6,  according  to  evi- 
dence taken  at  inquest,  was  caused  by  jumping  on  wagons  while  in  motion, 
to  uncouple  them,  which  was  no  part  of  his  duty,  and  contrary  to  orders 
of  mine  and  loader  bosses. 

This  pernicious  and  reckless  habit  of  jumping  on  and  off  cars  while  in 
motion  has  been  the  cause  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  or  se- 
rious injury'  of  persons  on  surface  roads,  and  no  act  in  connection  with  ac- 
cidents on  railroads  has  been  more  severely  censured  and  condemned  both 
by  the  press  and  public  than  this. 

Yet  how  very  much  greater  the  risk  to  life  or  permanent  injur}'  in  com- 
mitting the  same  act  in  the  dimly  lighted,  contracted  passages  of  the  mine, 
where  the  danger  is  fully  one  hundred  fold  greater  than  on  surface  roads. 

The  casualty  September  1st,  in  Big  Mountain  colliery,  by  which  a  driver 
was  the  victim,  from  the  evidence  elicited  at  inquest  the  cause  of  accident 
does  not  clearly  appear. 

A  contractor  having  run  down  inside  plane  two  loaded  cars,  heard  moan- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  where  three  loaded  cars  were  standing  with  muies 
near  by  ready  to  be  hitched  to  them,  to  haul  them  out,  found  the  driver 
under  the  first  wagon  of  the  trip  lying  on  his  face,  his  limbs  doubled  back 
on  bod}'  and  life  ^extinct ;  how  he  thus  got  under  the  car  is  involved  in 
mystery. 

On  November  23,  at  Peerless  colliery,  a  driver,  aged  seventeen  years, 
was  killed  by  being  crushed  between  loaded  mine  wagon  and  timber  on  side 
of  drift.  He  was  coming  out  with  loaded  wagon,  accompanied  by  two  other 
young  men,  and  when  outside  mouth  of  drift,  being  then  ahead  of  wagon, 
he  turned  back,  going  towards  approaching  cnr,  passing  the  young  men 
who  were  with  liim,  supposing,  as  they  stated,  to  jump  on  front  bumper  of 
wagon. 

On  side  of  gangway  on  which  he  was  caught  there  was  only  a  space  of 
about  six  inches  between  side  of  wagon  and  timber,  there  being  on  opposite 
side  eighteen  inches  or  more  space. 

The  danger  incident  to  jumping  on  or  off  moving  cars  is  about  equaled 
by  drivers  frequently  jumping  between  cars,  as  in  the  case  of  death  of  driver 
at  Luke  Fidler  colliery,  who  having  hitched  his  mule  to  two  loaded  cars  to 
haul  out  of  mine,  having  started  the  mule,  he  became  obstinate  and  re- 
fused to  go  further. 
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While  the  driver  was  urging  him  to  go  on,  he  turned  round  and  started 
inwards  on  opposite  side  of  cars  to  driver,  the  latter  jumping  between  the 
two  cars  to  drive  him  back,  was  caught  and  jammed  by  the  front  car  to 
which  the  mule  was  hitched,  coming  back  on  one  next  to  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Under  this  head  there  were  four  lives  lost,  twenty  persons  injured  in  the 
mines,  and  twelve  persons  on  the  surface,  or  of  total  fatal  casualties,  llf 
per  cent.,  and  of  non- fatal,  25.8  per  cent.,  or  together,  22.78  per  cent,  of  total 
casualties.  The  loss  of  life  and  serious  injury  of  above  number  of  person8 
was  almost  all  purely  accidental.  With  an  ever  present  and  prudent  care 
some  of  these  accidents  might  possibly  have  been  avoided,  yet,  when  we 
examine  the  casualty  tables  and  take  into  consideration  the  large  number 
therein  contained,  the  result  of  reckless  carelessness,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  that  prudence  which  should  always  govern  their  movements 
will  receive  the  attention  that  is  necessar}'  to  reduce  to  an}'  great  amount 
this  class  of  accidents. 

MINERS'  LAMP  OIL. 

The  illuminating  or  lighting  of  mines  is  a  subject  that  has  absorbed  the 
attention  of  very  many  efficient  experts  for  a  number  of  j^ears,  and  much 
has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  an  improved 
light. 

The  attentiqn  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  illuminating  oils,  as  also 
manufacturers  of  lamps,  has  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  an  agent  or 
article  that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Many  kinds  of  coal  and  other  oils  and  mixtures  thereof  have  been  experi- 
mented with  and  introduced,  and  as  many  various  styles  of  lamps  to  burn 
them  in,  as  there  were  kinds  of  oil,  each  guaranteed  and  represented  by 
those  interested  in  introducing  them  as  a  grand  improvement  on  anything 
that  had  ever  been  used  heretofore,  safe,  non-explosive,  economical,  (par- 
ticularl}'^  the  latter,)  and  sure  to  be  all  that  was  desired  or  could  be  at- 
tained. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  representations  and  eloquent  praise  be- 
stowed upon  them, all  the  coal  and  patent  oils  that  we  have  yet  seen,  used, 
or  experimented  with,  have  been  objectionable  or  unfit  for  use  in  the  mine, 
principally  owing  to  the  offensive  odor  or  volume  of  smoke  emitted  by 
them,  vitiating  the  air  current  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  its  use  preju 
dicial  or  very  injurious  to  the  healtji  of  those  compelled  to  respire  the  air 
with  which  it  had  become  mixed. 

In  some  collieries  we  have  met  with  sucli  inferior  ([ualities  of  oil,  called 
by  courtes}'  or  for  want  of  other  or  better  name,  fish  oil,  which,  when  used 
in  miners'  lamps,  thickens  and  hardens  the  lamp  wick,  causing  a  crust  to 
form  on  the  end  or  burning  part,  the  light  from  which,  to  use  an  explana- 
tion once  heard,  would  rc(iuiie  another  light  to  see  it.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  defect,  coal  oil  is  mixed  with  it,  which  adds  somewhat  to  its  il- 
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luminating  power,  bat  adds  much  more  to  its  emission  of  sinoke  as  it  also 
does  to  its  unliealtliiness.  its  eHeetivcness  in  producing  smolve  being  about 
the  same  in  proportion  as  adding  fresh  fuel  to  a  bituminous  coal  burning- 
locomotive. 

We  have  also  found  in  use  in  some  collieries  by  loaders,  drivers,  sprag- 
gers,  and  door  boys  a  villainous  compound  called  lubricating,  or  black  oil, 
which  for  the  volume  of  smoke  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  nnhealth}^ 
vitiaticm  of  air  can  scarcely  be  excelled,  and  for  these  purposes  can  be 
highly  recommended.  We  have  3'et  to  see  an  oil  that  is  superior  or  even 
equal  in  merit  for  miners'  use,  to  that  of  pure  whale  oil  or  good  cotton  seed 
oil,  that  is,  any  which  emit  less  smoke  with  equal  illuminating  power,  and 
in  same  connection  less  deleterious  effects  on  the  air  of  the  mine. 

In  the  perfecting  or  discovery  of  an  illuminating  agent  for  mines,,  the 
requisites  that  must  be  attained  is  the  increase  of  light,  deci'ease  of  smoke 
and  odor,  and  produciug  the  least  or  minimum  effect  on  the  current  of  air. 
The  oil  or  compound  that  shall  contain  these  elements  Avill  attain  the  de- 
sired ol)ject. 

The  use  of  inferior  oils  in  miners'  Ipaiips,  or  lamps  of  those  engaged  in 
the  mine,  is  a  violation  of  the  true  intent  of  the  ventilation  act,  as  set  forth 
in  the  seventh  section,  as  they  add  materially  to  the  noxious  and  poisonous 
gases  contained  in  the  mine,  and  necessarily  being  inhaled  by  the  working- 
men,  certainly  requiring  a  much  larger  volume  of  air  to  dispel. 

I  have  on  several  occasions,  where  these  inferior  noxious  oils  were  in 
use,  remonstrated  against  their  continuance  and  demanded  that  a  better 
article  be  made  use  of. 

Whenever  such  testimony  can  be  had  as  will  justify  the  bringing  of  an 
action  in  court,  I  propose  to  test  the  legality  of  the  use  of  these  inferior 
and  unhealth}^  oils  for  purposes  of  light  in  mines. 
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RECAPITULATION   OF   FATAL  CASUALTIES. 

Explosions  of  gas, 8         23.53  per  cent. 

Falls  of  coal,  &e., 15         44.12         " 

Mine  cars  and  machinery, 7         20.60         " 

Miscellaneous, 4         11.75         '' 

Total, 34  100.00         " 


RECAPITULATION   OF  NON-FATAL  CASUALTIES. 

Explosions  of  gas, 36  29.0  per  cent. 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts, 4  3.2 

Falls  of  coal  &c 34  2T.4 

Mine  cars  and  machinery, ....     18  14.5 

Miscellaneous  under  ground, 20  16.2 

Miscellaneous  above  ground, 12  9.7 

Total, 124  100.0 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES, 

MIDDLE  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  April  30,  1880. 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  first  annual  report  as  inspector 
of  coal  mines  of  the  middle  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  as  re- 
quired by  section  twent}' -first  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,"  approved  the  third 
day  of  March,  1810.  In  my  commission  I  was  directed  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  office  July  19th,  1880,  therefore  my  report  as  to  accidents 
covers  only  that  part  of  the  year  beginning  July  19th  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1880. 

Tables  have  been  compiled  enumerating  the  accidents  which  proved  fatal, 
and  those  which  did  not  prove  fatal ;  also  a  table  showing  the  present  state 
of  the  ventilation  in  all  the  collieries  ;  the  number  of  days  worked  by  each 
breaker ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  around  the  mines,  and 
amount  of  coal  produced  from  each  colliery,  together  with  other  important 
statistics  and  useful  information. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  above  stated  period  were  twent3'-five, 
leaving  eleven  widows  and  thirty-six  orphan  children.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  old  enough  and  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  number  of  accidents  not  proving  fatal  were  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  Many  of  these  were  of  a  very  slight  character,  and  only  caused  a  loss 
of  few  days  of  work.  In  my  investigations  into  the  causes  of  accidents  I 
find  that  the  miners  are  very  frequently  injured  through  having  too  much 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  save  themselves  when  incurring  great  risks, 
and  very  often  take  these  risks  to -save  little  time  or  extra  labor. 

The  most  prolific  cause  of  accidents  to  miners  and  laborers  are  falls  of 
roof  and  coal,  and  as  long  as  the  miners  persist  to  incur  unnecessary  risks 
this  class  of  injuries  will  continue  to  be  numerous. 

The  condition  and  appearance  of  the  working  places  in  mines  changes 
with  the  explosion  of  every  blast,  therefore  the  periodical  visits  of  the  mine 
boss  cannot  be  of  an}-^  practical  value  to  reduce  the  number  of  this  class  of 
casualties.     No  man  should  be  employed  to  mine  coal  who  is  not  fully 
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competent  to  perforin  his  duties  independent  of  the  care  and  watch  of  the 
mine  boss.  The  latter  cannot  be  present  only  occasionally,  and  the  con- 
tinuous change  in  the  aspect  of  the  working  places  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  miner  himself  should  be  practically  competent  to  keep 
his  working  place  safe  and  free  from  danger.  It  is  by  his  own  vigilant 
care  can  safety  be  ensured  for  himself  and  his  laborer ;  but  nevertheless 
we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  mine  bosses  have  to  interefere  very  fre- 
quently, and  arbitrarily  compel  incompetent  and  negligent  miners  to  secure 
their  places  in  order  to  insure  their  safety  while  doing  their  work. 

About  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  accidents  are  caused 
by  cars  in  various  ways,  and  the  sufferers  are  mostly  boys  who  are  em- 
ployed in  and  around  the  colleries  as  drivers,  rimners,  and  door-tenders.  A 
number  of  this  class  of  accidents  can  with  much  propriety  and  justice  be 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  mine  bosses,  who  leave  dangerous  ob- 
structions and  narrow  places  along  the  gangway  roads  in  the  mine,  and  are 
no  better  than  traps  left  to  cause  injuries  to  the  boys  who  have  to  work 
thereon. 

The  bosses  are  responsible  for  these  prevailing  man-traps,  and  it  is  within 
their  power  to  remove  them  by  cleaning  the  side  of  the  main  roads  and 
providing  enough  room  for  the  boys  to  do  their  work  without  incurring 
unnecessary  risks.  The  boys  are  also  lively,  mischievous,  and  ver^^  fond 
of  playing  with  danger,  and  a  good  efficient  discipline  is  needed  to  effect- 
ivel}'  stop  all  useless,  dangerous  habits.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
bosses  to  establish  a  system  of  rigid  discipline,  and  they  should  deem  it 
their  duty  to  do  so  at  all  the  colleries. 

The  causes,  number  and  per  centum  of  fatal  accidents  are  classified  as 
follows  : 

Fi'om  falls  of  roof  and  coal, t,  being  28  per  cent 

From  explosions  of  powder, .    .    .    2      "        8  per  cent 

From  explosions  of  gas, 1      "        4  per  cent 

By  cars  in  the  mines, 7      "      28  per  cent 

By  falling  down  shafts, 3      "      12  per  cent 

Miscellaneous  causes  inside, 1      "        1  per  cent 

Miscellaneous  causes  outside, 4      "      16  per  cent 

Total, 25      "100 

I  learned  from  the  officials  at  the  mines  that  the  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents for  the  whole  of  1880  were  fifty-one,  against  sixty-five  for  the  year 
1819.  And  the  total  production  of  coal  during  1880,  was  5,108,813.55 
tons,  which  shows  a  production  of  111  ,931 .52  tons  per  life  lost  against  an 
average  of  91,080  tons  per  life  lost  during  1819. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  during  1880  is  15,981,  and  the 
fatal  accidents  are  equal  to  a  little  over  0.31  of  one  per  cent.,  or  one  for 
everv  319.14  of  the  whole  number  employed. 
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The  result  of  my  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  colleries,  the 
improvements  manifestly  needed,  and  a  descriptive  record  of  fatal  acci- 
dents are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report,  to  which  you  are  most  respectfully 
referred. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector  of  Coal  Mines. 
Wilkes-Barrb,  Pa.,  February  28th,  1881. 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  COAL  MINED  DURING  1880. 

Tons. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  657,269.04 

Lehijrh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 1,542,647.71 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 1,032,104.87 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 772,509.50 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 1,704,282.43 

Total  of  all  coal  companies, 5,708,813.55 


NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  PER  LIFE  LOST. 


Names  op  the  Companies. 

Killed. 

Coal  mined  per 
life  lost — tons. 

Lehigh  Vallev  Coal  Company, 

4 
12 

3 
17 
15 

164,317.26 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,      

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 

128,553.97 

344,034.95 

45,441.72 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

113,618.82 

All  coal  companies, 

;-.l 

111,937.52 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TONS  OF  COAL  MINED  PER  PERSON  EMPLOYED. 


Names  of  the  Companies. 

Number  of 

persons 
employed. 

Coal  mined  per 
emploj-6— tons. 

Lehi'di  Valley  (^oal  Company,        

1 ,594 
4,618 
2,735 
2,297 
4,743 

413.11 

Lehigli  and  Wilkes-Barre ("oal  Companj^, 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  Company, 

Susquehanna  Coal  C'ompanv, 

331.89 
375.85 
336.31 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

368.17 

All  coal  companies, 

15,987 

357 .09 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED,  AND  TONS  OF  COAL  MINED  PER  DAY  FOR 
EACH  PERSON  EMPLOYED. 


Names  of  the  Companies. 

Days  worked. 

Tons  mined  per 
employ^. 

Lehigh  Vallev  Coal  Company, 

182.39 
1(59.12 
179.19 
233.02 
173.43 

2.26 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes- Bane  Coal  Company,      .    .   .   . 

Dehiware  and  Hudson  Canal  Comijany, 

Susquehanna  Coal  Companj^  .    .    .    .  ' 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

1.96 
2.09 
1.45 
2.12 

All  coal  companies, 

187.43 

1.90 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  WHICH  OCCURRED  FROM  JULY  19  TO  DE- 
CEMBER  31,  1880,  INCLUDED. 


Causes  op  Accidents. 


By  falls  of  roof  and  coal,  .  .  . 
By  explosions  of  powder,  .   .    . 

^y  explosion  of  gas,     

By  cars  underground, 

By  falling  down  shafts,  .... 
Miscellaneous  causes — inside,  . 
Miscellaneous  causes — outside, 

Total, 


Number. 

Per  centum. 

7 

28.00 

2 

8.00 

1 

4.00 

7 

28.00 

3 

12.00 

1 

4  00 

4 

16.00 

25 

100.00 

INJURIES  NOT  PROVING  FATAL. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 

Number. 

Per  centum. 

Bv  falls  of  roof  and  coal, 

31 
13 

20 
37 
20 

10 

23  66 

By  explosion  of  powder, 

9  92 

Hy  explosion  of  gas, 

15.27 

Bv  cars  underground,      

28.24 

Miscellaneous  causes— inside 

Miscellaneous  causes — outside, 

15.27 
7  64 

Total, 

131 

100  00 

Number  of  widows,  11 ;  orphans,  36. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLIERIES. 
I  entered  upon  the  duties  appertaining  to  tlie  ottice  of  Inspector  of 
Mines  July  19,  1880,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a  tour  of  general  in- 
spection throughout  the  colleries  of  my  district,  with  a  view  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  their  situation  and  general  condition,  as  compared  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  It  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  several  collieries 
for  me  to  state  here  that,  without  one  exception,  their  demeanor  towards 
me  was  courteous  and  obliging,  and  they  showed  no  tendency  to  conceal 
anything  from  m}^  inspection,  whether  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  law  or 
not.     I  found  that  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  in  the  breakers 
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were  well  guarded  with  covers  and  railings  as  the  law  requires.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  attention  of  the  foremen  was  called  to  what  might  prove  dan- 
gerous places,  and  they  immediately  attended  to  them  and  had  them  sur- 
rounded with  the  necessary  protection. 

The  dangers  are  more  variable  and  surrounded  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culties to  remove  in  the  underground  workings  of  the  collieries.  Here  it 
appears  to  be  destined  by  nature  that  the  vocation  of  the  miner  shall  be 
extremely  hazardous,  and  his  perilous  situation,  in  some  collieries,  is  such 
as  require  great  skill  and  long  practical  experience  to  cope  successfully 
with  them.  We  have  two  classes  of  foremen  or  mine  bosses  superintending 
the  collieries.  (I)  Those  who  realize  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  charge,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  fully  qualified  to  perform  their  arduous 
duties  satisfactorily.  In  going  through  the  mines  under  their  charge,  they 
are  found  in  excellent  order ;  the  main  avenues  are  kept  clean  and  clear  of 
all  dangerous  obstructions  ;  an  ample  supply  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  provided 
for  the  men  to  respire  in  all  parts  of  the  workings ;  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation of  coal  are  good,  a  strict  effective  discipline  is  exercised  and 
everywhere  manifested ;  the  operators  are  reaping  benefits  and  are  not  an- 
noyed by  complaints  from  the  men.  Here  the  true  principles  of  economy 
in  mining  are  exercised,  which  are  conducive  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  men,  as  well  as  remunerative  to  their  emplo3'^ers,  and  of  these  collieries 
there  is  nothing  to  state  that  is  not  commendable  and  praiseworth3^ 

(2)  Those  mine  bosses  who  are  not  so  well  versed  in  the  art  of  their  call- 
ing or  profession,  and  to  whom  the  ventilation  act  seems  very  annoying, 
and  the  mine  inspector  a  kind  of  nuisance  that  must  always  be  tolerated. 
The  condition  of  the  mines  under  these  gentlemen's  charge  suggested  to 
the  writer  the  proprietj'  of  the  following  remarks  and  suggestions  : 

FALSE  ECONOMY. 

The  health  and  safety  of  the  workingmen  in  coal  mines  are  frequently 
much  jeopardized  through  a  want  of  sufficient  care  and  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare on  the  part  of  the  officials  having  immediate  charge  of  the  mine ;  and 
the  attention  of  the  second  class  of  bosses  seems  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in 
efforts  to  get  coal  out  at  a  minimum  cost,  regardless  of  any  system  or  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men  or  even  success  in  future 
operations  depend.  It  is,  evidently,  the  result  of  a  false  idea  of  economy, 
arising  from  inexperience  with  a  more  efficient  system  of  mining.  The  na- 
tural consequence  is  that  when  the  mine  is  fully  developed  and  opened  into 
a  net-work  of  intricate  passages,  it  -  becomes  very  difficult  to  conduct  the 
ventilation  properly  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  and  especially  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  sweep  away  the  smoke  and  obnoxious  gases  prevalent  in  the 
mine  without  an  outlay  of  extra  expense.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  sink  new  air-shafts,  and  re-arrange  the  system  of  venti- 
lation l)efore  it  could  bo  done  with  any  degree  of  success. 

When  a  colliery  is  thus  worked,  without  regard  to  a  system,  upon  which 
successful  mining  in  all  its  branches  can  be  carried  on,  it  soon  becomes  a 
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difficult  task,  recurring  every  daj^jto  bring  out  the  amount  of  coal  required 
to  pay  current  expenses.  A  mistaken  policy  is  manifested  everywhere 
throughout  a  mine,  and  is  attended  with  endless  losses  and  delays,  from 
numerous  causes.  The  money  that  should  be  applied  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine,  and  keep  it  in  good  working  order,  is  devoured  in  vain 
efforts  to  co^^er  losses  entailed  in  numerous  ways,  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  a  system  of  mining,  the  principles  of  which  is  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  ancient  English  maxim,  "  a  penny  wise,  pound  foolish  policy." 
These  remarks  are  not  meant  to  apply  to  any  particular  colliery,  and,  yet, 
there  are  sections  of  man}-  collieries  in  this  district,  to  which  they  are  truly 
applicable.  For  instance:  (1.)  Those  collieries  wherein  the  gangways 
have  been  driven  thousands  of  feet  from  the  shaft  or  slope,  and  to  save  the 
small  expense  of  removing  the  refuse  material  as  they  advanced,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  all  along  the  gangway  roads,  and  is  now  a  constant  source 
of  trouble  and  tedious  delays  to  the  drivers,  throwing  the  cars  off  the 
track,  causing  injuries  to  the  mules,  and  what  is  still  more  serious,  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  accidents  to  the  drivers  and  runners,  while  doing  their  work 
thereon. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  gangways  should  always  be  driven  wide 
enough  for  a  mule  to  pass  the  cars  at  all  points.  They  should  also  be  kept 
clean,  so  the  boys  could  run  along  with  the  cars  without  danger  of  being 
tripped  and  thrown  under  them.  Tlien  the  air  current  would  also  have 
ample  room  to  travel,  with  a  minimum  i-esistance,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  ventilation  of  every  coal  mine. 

2.  Those  collieries  where  the  true  principles  of  economy  are  obviously 
not  understood,  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men,  to  some  extent,  over- 
looked. An  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  is  as  important  and  vital  to  success- 
ful miuing,  as  the  sap  is  to  the  tree.  It  breathes  life,  health,  and  content- 
ment to  the  men,  and  gives  them  a  clear  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  light  to 
see  their  work.  Supplying  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  mine  offi- 
cials, and  one  that  should  be  understood,  to  some  extent,  by  all  who  work 
underground.  However,  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  some  collier- 
ies, would  reveal  the  fact,  that  much  ignorance  still  prevails  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  perusal  of  table  No.  8  would,  to  some  extent,  emphasize  the  re- 
mark. All  our  mining  text  books  are  advocating  splitting  the  air  current 
into  a  number  of  separate  splits  or  panels.  The  mine  ventilation  law  de- 
mands this  in  mines  where  gases  are  emitted.  And  the  increase  of  venti- 
lation, claimed  to  be  derived  from  that  system,  is  dail}^  proven  true  and 
beneficial  in  practice.  About  three  fourths  of  our  foremen  undoubtedly 
understand  it,  and  have  tested  the  beneficial  results  derived  by  adopting 
that  system  in  the  mines  under  their  charge.  But  there  are  somt;  clinging  to 
the  old  crude  system  of  conducting  the  air  in  one  continuous  current,  from 
one  end  of  the  mine  to  the  other,  and  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  last 
working  places  it  is  unfit  for  respiration,  and  is  thickly  charged  with  a  fog 
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of  powder  smoke,  and  obnoxious  gases,  breeding  ill-health  to  all  who  are 
compelled  to  inhale  it.  It  is  a  condemned  system,  and  those  who  still 
practice  it,  should  at  once  discard  it  and  adopt  the  improved  one  of  split- 
ting the  air,  through  which  the  resistance  by  friction  is  reduced,  and  much 
larger  quantity  is  obtained  by  the  same  propelling  power. 

3.  The  prevailing  indifference  to  the  size  of  air-ways  and  cross-cuts  is 
an  inexcusable  error,  and  invariably  results  in  small,  contracted  air  pass- 
ages, and  inadequate  ventilation.  The  laws  affecting  the  circulation  of  air 
through  confined  passages  of  mines  have  been  ascertained  by  eminent  sci- 
entists, and  are  quoted  in  our  text-books.  We  are  taught  that  when  air 
is  impelled  through  a  confined  passage,  the  pressure  required  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  so  that  with  double  velocity  there 
must  be  four  times  the  pressure  ;  to  treble  it,  nine  times  ;  and  so  on.  The 
same  expenditure  of  power  on  the  air  in  a  forty-foot  passage  would  propel 
double  the  quantit}^  it  would  force  through  a  twenty-foot  passage,  or  an 
equal  quantity  would  be  propelled  by  half  the  power. 

The  practical  lesson  taught  by  natural  laws  are  manifestl}^  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  '•  That,  as  with  the  same  pressure  the  quantity  of  air  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rubbing  surface  and  the  sectional 
area  of  the  passages,  all  air-wa^'S  should  be  weil  cut,  of  large  size,  and  free 
of  sudden  contractions. 

(6)  That,  as  with  the  same  power  the  quantity  of  air  propelled  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  length  of  the  passage,  the  circulation  will  be 
largely  increased  b3'  judiciously  splitting  the  air-current  and  separately" 
ventilating  different  sections. 

(c)  That  only  by  attending  to  these  points  can  efficient  ventilation  be 
produced,  and  the  waste  of  power  prevented  that  ensues  when  the  currents 
are  propelled  at  a  high  speed." 

In  the  coal  veins  of  this  district,  large  air-ways  can  be  maintained  with- 
out incurring  extra  expense  ;  and  in  those  collieries  where  small,  contracted 
ones  are  tolerated,  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  existence  cannot  be  given. 
We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  where  the  ventilation  is  poor  and  inade- 
quate, fault  is  found  with  the  fan's  capacity  for  producing  ventilation  ;  and 
in  some  cases  larger  fans  were  constructed  to  supersede  smaller  ones,  with 
a  view  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  when  far  better  result  could  be  obtained 
by  enlarging  the  air-ways,  and  judiciously  splitting  the  air  columns.  To 
double  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  the  same  air-ways,  would  re- 
quire four  times  the  pressure,  where,  by  splitting  the  air-current  and  en- 
larging the  cross-cuts,  the  velocity'  could  be  reduced,  so  that  the  same 
result  could  be  acquired  without  increasing  the  power. 

A  small  fan  with  favorable  conditions  will  produce  an  excellent  current 
of  ventilation ;  and  it  certainly  costs  less  to  run  it  than  it  does  to  run  a 
large  one.  The  Bellevue  fan,  of  which  so  much  is  spoken,  is  only  twelve 
b}"  four  feet,  open  periphery  and  revolving  disc,  running  one  luiudred  rev- 
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olutions  per  minute,  and  producing  a  ventilation  of  from  140,000  to  160,000 
cubic  feet,  with  a  water  guage  of  only  0.2  inch.  This  excellent  production 
is  not  to  be  credited  to  the  fan  alone,  for  there  are  others  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  description,  running  at  the  same  speed,  but  fail  to  produce 
anything  like  that  result.  The  difference  is  in  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  are  placed.  The  water  guage  indicates  the  power  expended  to  over- 
come the  resistance  to  the  air  by  friction,  and  in  the  case  cited,  there  is 
only  0.20  water  guage.  The  air  current  is  divided  into  eight  separate 
splits,  and  the  air-ways  are  large.  By  that,  the  distance  over  which  the 
air  must  travel  is  shortened  and  its  velocity  much  reduced,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  the  extraordinary  small  water  guage  indication,  and  the  splendid 
amount  of  ventilation  obtained. 

If  all  the  air  was  compelled  to  travel  the  whole  length  of  all  the  splits  in 
one  continuous  current,  and  through  contracted  air-ways,  so  that  the  water 
guage  would  indicate  0.60  inch,  the  fan  would  not  produce  more  than  about 
48,000  cubic  feet  without  increasing  its  speed.  These  are  unquestionable 
facts  which  have  been  tested  and  proven  correct  in  practice,  and  if  they 
were  properl}'  understood  and  acted  upon  in  more  of  our  collieries,  there 
would  be  less  waste  of  power  and  a  larger  improvement  in  their  sanitary 
condition. 

UTILIZATION  OF  POWER. 

There  are  three  modes  of  ventilation  in  vogue,  to  some  extent,  in  this 
district,  viz  :  The  furnace,  the  forcing  fan,  and  the  exhausting  fan.  The 
latter  is  most  generally  adopted.  Ventilation,  by  whichever  mode,  is  caused 
by  the  difference  of  density  and  weight  of  the  air  in  the  down-cast  and  that 
of  air  in  the  up-cast.  The  more  this  diflerence,  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  air  impelled  through  the  mine. 

Every  factor  that  can  be  employed  to  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of 
diflerence  in  the  density  of  air  at  the  said  points  should  be  utilized  to  that 
purpose,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  an  increased  ventilation  would  be 
the  result.  Heat  is  a  power,  and  the  furnace  mode  of  ventilation  exempli- 
fios  the  fact.  From  it  we  should  learn  that  whether  it  is  derived  from  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  from  the  consumption  of  powder,  from  steam  pipes,  or 
from  natural  causes  existing  in  the  earth,  it  will  essentially  have  the  same 
effect.  And,  although  the  resources  from  which  heat  is  radiated  are 
numerous  and  wide-spread  in  a  colliery ,  it  can,  in  most  cases,  b}-  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  plan  of  ventilation,  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  ventilating  power. 

Steam  pipes,  steam  pumps,  and  steam  engines  should  invariably  be 
placed  on  the  return  airways,  and  the  same  should  be  done  where  it  would 
be  practical  with  everything  which  radiates  heat.  Otherwise,  if  they  are 
left  in  the  intake,  the  power  represented  b}-  these  factors  would  work  ad- 
versely to  the  ventilating  power,  and  a  loss  would  be  sustained  equal  to 
twice  the  motive  power  of  the  heat  so  generated.  A  number  of  cases  could 
be  cited  where  this  principle  is  overlooked,  and  the  fan  has  to  run  a  certain 
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speed  in  order  to  equal  the  adverse  power  of  the  heat  so  radiated  in  the 
intake.  This  is  a  waste  of  power  that  ought  not  occur,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  economy  are  those  which  utilize  this  power.  They  are  principles 
which  are  conducive  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen,  and  to  the 
remuneration  of  the  emploj^ers. 

ASCENSIONAL  VENTILATION. 
This  is  a  subject  closely  allied  to  the  one  just  treated  of;  and  in  practice, 
the  ascending  principle  of  ventilation  is  necessary  in  conjunction  with  the 
right  mode  of  utilizing  natural  heat  power.  The  coal  seams  of  this  district 
are  lying  at  an  angle  of  from  a  minimum  to  forty-five  degrees ;  but  the 
most  general  inclination  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  degrees ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, favorable  to  the  ascensional  mode  of  ventilation.  By  that  is  meant 
the  practice  of  conducting  air  into  the  mine  so  that  it  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  go  directly  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  workings  and  afterwards  ascend 
on  its  course  to  the  outlet. 

The  air  is  generally  cooler  and  heavier  in  the  intake  than  in  the  outlet 
airway,  and  is  favorable  to  a  direct  descent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  work- 
ings, and  as  it  becomes  warmer  and  lighter  will  naturally  ascend  to  the 
highest  workings. 

The  slightest  changes  in  the  temperature  of  air  produce  variations  in 
volume,  density,  and  pressure,  and  the  emission  of  light  gases  and  aqueous 
vapor  produce  similar  results.  When  we  consider  these  facts  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  mine,  subject  to  these  changes,  cannot  be 
at  rest;  but  will  inevitably  be  in  an  unending  motion.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  utilize  this  restiveness  by  arranging  the  ventilation  so  that 
that  motion  be  unceasingly  towards  the  outcast  opening. 

The  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  air  in  the  return  air- way  of  most  col- 
lieries is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  volume  in  the  intake  air-way,  and  as 
long  as  the  coolest  air  is  entering  the  mine  it  will,  by  its  own  gravity,  have 
a  tendency  to  go  directly  to  the  lowest  workings,  and  force  the  warm,  light 
air  upwards  from  there.  Hence,  the  advantage  gained  by  adopting  the 
ascensional  principle  of  ventilation  is  apparent ;  in  fact,  it  should  be  adopted 
in  all  mines  working  pitching  veins,  and  especially  where  light  gases  are 
emitted. 

The  exudation  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  thing  in  the 
world  next  to  hydrogen,  would  be  equal  to  an  additional  ventilating  pres- 
sure, if  the  ventilation  was  properl}^  arranged,  and  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  air  circulating  througli  the  workings.  As 
stated  before,  the  return  air  of  mines  is  generally  less  dense,  in  consequence 
of  being  usually  higher  in  temperature  and  impregnated  with  light  gases, 
and  will  naturally,  b}-  its  own  gravity,  ascend  to  tlie  outlet.  It  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  wrong  in  principle  to  bring  return  air  down  the  pitch  of  steep 
lying  seams,  even  for  a  small  distance,  if  that  can  be  avoided. 

By  so  doing,  the  advantage  derived  from  the  natural  tendency  of  warm 
air  and  light  gases  to  ascend  is  not  only  lost,  but  an  additional  pressure, 
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equivalent  to  that  lost  advantage,  is  required  to  counter-balance  its  oppos- 
ing eftect.  Hence,  it  would  be  profitable  to  mine  officials  to  an-ange  the 
ventilation  consistent  with  the  principles  of  ascensional  ventilation,  and 
provide  air- ways  for  the  return  air,  so  far  as  it  would  be  practical,  to  ascend 
from  the  lower  lifts  in  a  continuous  upward  course  to  the  out-let.  It  is 
already  practiced,  to  some  extent,  in  many  of  our  collieries ;  but  a  little 
more  forethought  on  the  matter  would  certainly  resiilt  in  much  improve- 
ment, even  in  the  best  ventilated  collieries,  and  it  would  be  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men  working  in  those  mines. 
The  utility  of  this  principle  is  not  questioned,  and  I  urgently  recommend 
its  adoption  wherever  it  can  be  applied  in  the  collieries  of  my  district. 

THE  DANGEKOUS  EFFECT  OF  NATURAL  FORCES  UPON  VENTILATION. 

In  mines  where  explosive  gases  ai'e  freel}^  emitted  it  is  extrem  i\y  dan- 
gerous to  have  the  regular  flow  of  the  air  currents  disturbed,  or,  even  de- 
creased. The  out-flow  of  gas  is  unceasing  ;  nothing  can  decrease  the  quan- 
tity emitted  but  an  increased  pressure  in  the  atmosphere  or  the  reduction 
of  its  own  pressure  by  exhaustion.  Only  a  very  small  percientage  is  needed 
to  mix  with  air,  to  convert  the  whole  into  a  violent  inflammable  compound. 
The  marginal  quantity  of  air  may  be  large,  but  if  the  current  should  be 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  enough  gas  might  be  emitted  to  convert  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  mine  into  an  explosive  mixture.  An  era  is  dawn- 
ing upon  us  when  the  possibility  of  general  disaster  by  explosions  of  gas 
is  becoming  apparent ;  and  while  there  are  yet  no  reasons  to  fear  such 
catastrophies  occurring,  due  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avert  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  grave  calamities. 

The  mechanical  contrivances  which  affect  the  regularity  of  the  ventila- 
tion are  dilligently  guarded,  but  there  are  hidden  influences  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  are  not  within  man's  ability  to  control,  and  which  have  a  very 
material  eftect  upon  the  ventilation  and  exudation  of  gases  in  mines.  An 
eflFort  should  be  made  to  understand  these  disturbing  elements,  and  to 
avert  their  detrimental  effects  upon  the  ventilation  before  an  accident  is 
precipitated. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  effects  of  natural  ventilation  and  its  fluctuating 
tendencies,  moving  now  in  this,  and  again  in  that  direction.  And  thus  the 
same  air  remains  for  hours  in  the  mine,  striving  to  attain  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. During  very  cold  weather  a  steady  flow  of  air,  in  one  direction, 
is  maintained,  and  in  very  warm  weather  the  stream  is  reversed,  and  will 
steadily  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such  are  the  eflTects  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  natural  ventilation. 

The  superior  force  of  the  fans  maintains  a  constant  current  as  to  direc- 
tion, but  the  quantity'  is  varied  and  greatly  disturbed  by  the  hidden  forces 
which  are  ceaselessly  at  work  ;  now  their  power  is  expended  to  assist  the 
fan  and  again  to  resist  it.  The  natui-al  forces  are  unabating  in  their  strife 
the  same  as  if  the  fans  were  not  in  existence.     In  some  cases  diflference  of 
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about  20,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  the  quantity  of  ventilation  is  found 
in  warm  summer  weather,  and  that  of  very  cold  winter. 

This  is  a  ver^'  important  item  in  a  gassy  mine,  where  a  steady  flow  of 
the  maximum  amount  is  relied  upon  to  keep  every  part  of  the  mine  safe, 
and  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  thought  to  find  a  remedy  for  it. 

It  is  evident  that  where  fans  are  used  nothing  is  gained  by  natural  ven- 
tilation, and  that  much  harm  prevails  through  its  detrimental  effects.  Our 
dutj^  then  is  plain,  that  whenever  a  fan  is  constructed  to  ventilate  a  mine, 
and  especiall}^  a  gassy  mine,  it  should  be  erected  where  these  natural  forces 
could  not  displa}'  themselves  in  a  wa}'  that  the  constancy  of  the  air  currents 
would  be  disturbed. 

The  phenomena  of  natural  ventilatilation,  as  is  well  known,  arises  from 
the  difference  of  elevation  existing  between  the  top  of  the  two  openings 
which  constitute  the  downcast  and  upcast.  Where  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  elevation  of  those  two  openings,  the  phenomena  of  natural  ventilation 
scarcely  ever  appears,  and  this,  certainly,  should  be  the  relative  state  of  the 
said  openings  to  a  mine  ventilated  by  a  fan.  The  vacillating  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric changes  would  then  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  regular  flow 
of  air  obtained. 

Hitherto,  the  fans  have  been  erected  with  but  little  thought,  and  less  ef- 
fort to  avoid  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  They  were  gen- 
erally erected  where  an  outlet  could  be  easiest  obtained.  In  some  cases,  to 
save  sinking  a  few  feet  in  the  depth  of  an  air-shaft,  they  were  located  in  a 
hollow  depression  of  the  ground,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a  hill  or  a  cliff; 
and  during  every  severe  storm  coming  from  a  certain  direction,  the  force 
of  the  wind  would  be  directed  pointedly  by  those  hills  or  cliffs  against  the 
exhaust  ducts  of  the  fans,  and  almost  revert  the  currents  of  air. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Davies,  superintendent  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  related  a  case  where  they  had  to  re- 
move a  fan  on  account  of  the  disturbing  effects  of  storms.  An  angular 
hill  on  the  south  side  directed  the  powerful  force  of  the  north  and  west 
winds  right  against  its  exhaust  duct,  and,  at  times,  it  disturbed  the  venti- 
lation to  such  an  extent  that  the  safety  of  the  men  became,  at  last,  considered 
a  serious  question.  Fortunately,  the  effusion  of  explosive  gas  was  not  large 
in  that  mine,  or  an  explosion  might  have  been  precipitated.  However,  they 
wisely  concluded  to  remove  the  fan  to  a  place  where  the  winds  could  not  so 
atl'ect  it,  and  the}'^  have  learned  a  lesson,  which  the}'  mean  to  observe 
hereafter,  when  a  fan  is  to  be  erected  on  any  of  their  collieries. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  when  these  phenomenal  effects  of  natural  forces 
are  taken  in  consideration,  are  that : 

1.  To  obtain  a  steady,  regular  current  of  ventilation  in  a  colliery  with  a 
fan,  the  inlet  and  outlet  should  be,  as  near  as  it  would  be  practicable,  on 
the  same  level  or  horizontal  plane, 

2.  That  the  fan  should  be  located  on  a'  plain  clear  surface,  so  that  high 
winds  could  not  be  directed  against  it,  and  prevent  a  free  exhaustion  of 
the  air. 
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If  those  points  had  been  at  all  times  observed,  the  vast  difference  now 
apparent  in  many  colleries,  between  the  amount  of  ventilation  in  summer 
and  that  of  tlie  winter  season  could  not  occur,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  the  enjoyment  of  a  much  better  and  safer  system  of  ventilation. 
Certainly,  for  the  deep  mines,  which  must  be  opened  in  the  future,  every 
point  upon  which  safety  depends,  should  never  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

KECORD  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  1880. 
Lehl;;li  Valley  Coal  CompaDy. 

At  the  Mineral  Spring  slope,  three  short  tunnels  were  driven  from  the 
Baltimore  into  the  Ross  vein.  Their  lengths  are  forty-nine,  sixty  two,  and 
ninety-two  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  seam  where  they  have  entered  is 
in  the  upper  lift  four  feet  six  inches,  and  in  the  lower  lift  six  feet. 

At  the  Henry  colliery,  the  Baltimore  vein  is  divided  by  a  very  thick 
rock,  and  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  bottom  part  of  the  vein  into  the 
upper  part.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length.  Two  air- 
shafts  were  sunk  through  the  same  rock,  from  the  upper  purt  of  the  Balti- 
more vein  to  the  lower  one.  They  are  thirty-four  and  fort3^-five  feet  in 
depth. 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Diamond  shaft,  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Baltimore  vein  to 
the  Hillman.  It  is  five  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  a  sectional 
area  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  The  grade  is  about  eighteen  degrees. 
A  large  territory'of  the  Hillman  vein  is  convenient  to  work  from  this  tun- 
nel, and  they  are  now  driving  a  second  opening  in  order  to  bring  forward 
the  ventilation  for  the  purpose  of  working  it. 

At  the  Hartford  colliery,  a  new  slope  was  opened  from  the  surface  down 
to  the  lower  lift  of  the  workings,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  after  working  the  upper  lift  out.  It  is  now  fifteen  hundred  feet 
in  length,  on  an  average  grade  of  fifteen  degrees.  Two  new  tunnels  were 
also  driven  at  this  collieiy ;  one  from  the  Baltimore  vein  to  the  Ross,  and 
the  other  to  the  Red-Ash  vein.  Both  these  veins  are  now  being  worked 
from  these  tunnels,  and  each  has  a  large  territory  to  mine  from. 

At  Sugar  Notch,  No.  9,  colliery,  a  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Ross, 
to  work  the  Red-Ash  vein.  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixt}'  feet  in  length, 
and  eighty-four  feet  sectional  area. 

At  No.  10  slope,  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Kidney  to  the  Hillman 
vein.  It  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  vein  at  the  point 
entered  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  of  a  good  quality  of  coal. 

Driaware  and  Hudsou  Canal  Company. 

At  the  Mill  Creek  slope,  a  tunnel  was  driven  to  be  used  for  an  air-course. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
square  feet  of  sectional  area. 

At  the  Laurel  Run  slope,  they  sank  a  new  air-shaft,  twelve  by  thirty 
feet  sectional  area,  and  erected  a  new  fan,  thirty-five  feet  diameter,  upon  it, 
T  Mine  Rep. 
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which  has  improved  the  ventilation  of  chat  colliery  greatly-.  For  full  de- 
scription of  the  fan,  see  Table  No.  1. 

At  the  Baltimore  tunnel,  a  new  tunnel  is  now  in  progress,  from  the  Bal- 
timore to  the  Ked-Ash  seam.  It  is  at  present  about  twelve  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  is  expected  to  go  about  three  hundred  feet  further  before 
striking  the  coal.  It  is  intended  for  a  mine  locomotive  to  haul  the  coal 
out  from  this  tunnel  when  completed,  and  is  driven  large  enough  for  that 
purpose. 

At  the  Conyngham  shaft,  the  second  opening  is  through,  and  a  breaker 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  By  the  time  they 
will  1  e  ready  to  ship  coal  through  the  breaker,  the  gangways  will  be  driven 
a  goodly  distance,  and  will  have  room  to  open  a  number  of  chambers,  and 
give  a  good  quantity  of  coal  when  they  start. 

Snaquelianna  Coal  Company. 

The  No.  5  breaker,  a  large  structure  capable  of  shipping  over  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  tons  per  daj' ,  erected  by  this  company  at  Nanticoke,  was 
completed  ready  to  ship  coal  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1880. 

A  new  fan  was  erected  at  No.  1  slope,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in 
table  No.  1.  The  ventilation  of  this  mine  was  much  improved  by  the  erec- 
tion of  this  fan,  and  is  now  in  pretty  good  order. 

At  the  grand  tunnel.  West  Nanticoke,  a  new  underground  sl':pe  was 
driven  down  to  a  basin,  which  was  a  considerable  distance  below  their 
workings.  The  slope  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  has 
an  average  grade  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees.  It  opened  a  convenient  ter- 
ritory of  excellent  coal. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Company. 

At  the  Avondale  colliery  anew  underground  slope  was  opened  a  distance 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortj-five  feet,  on  an  average  grade  of 
twelve  degrees.  A  large  territory  of  excellent  coal  can  be  worked  from 
this  slope,  and  is  convenient  to  the  shaft. 

They  also  drove  a  new  plane,  extending  above  their  present  Avorkings  a 
distance  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  from  which  a  large  amount  of 
coal  is  expected  to  be  mined.  This  makes  the  fourth  plane,  one  extending 
above  the  other,  on  the  same  pitch. 

The  Hingiiton  Coal  Company. 

Tills  company  is  sinking  a  new  shaft  near  their  present  No.  2  shaft.  The 
sectional  area  of  it  is  twelve  by  thirty-three  feet,  audit  is  down  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  four  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet.  They  contemplate  sink- 
ing it  through  the  Boss  and  into  the  Red  Ash  veins,  both  of  which  are  to 
be  worked  from  it. 

In  the  No.  2  shaft  an  underground  slope  was  driven  down  to  a  length  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  a  grade  of  one  in  twelve. 
They  also  drove  a  tunnel  from  the  Cooper  to  work  the  Bennett  vein. 
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The  Gaylord  Coal  Compaay. 

This  company  is  sinking  a  very  large  shaft  near  their  present  colliery  in 
Pl3'mouth.  It  is  twelve  b}^  fort^^-eight  feet,  and  is  to  cut  all  the  veins  from 
the  surface  to  the  Red-Ash.  They  ai-e  down  now  a  depth  of  four  hundred 
and  twelve  feet,  and  have  gone  through  the  Cooper,  Bennett,  and  Ross  veins. 

J.  H.  Swoyer. 

At  the  Forty  Fort  colliery  the  shaft  was  extended  down  from  the  Ben- 
nett to  the  Ross  vein,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  is  nowbegiilning 
to  open  on  that  vein.  At  the  W^-oming  colliery  an  underground  slope  was 
driven  down  one  lift. 

W.  G.  Payne. 

At  the  East  Boston  colliery  a  new  tunnel  was  driven  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  from  the  Bennett,  to  work  the  Cooper  vein. 

Plymouth  Coal  Company. 

The  Dodson  shaft,  of  this  company,  was  extended  down  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  and  struck  an  excellent  vein  of  coal,  whicli  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Baltimore.  This  mine  is  about  finishing  to  work  in  the 
Bennett  vein,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  split  of  the  Baltimore,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  vein  just  struck  was  a  very  agreeable  surprise.  It  is  six- 
teen feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  second  opening, 
at  this  writing,  is  down  ninety  feet,  and  will  soon  be  sunk  into  the  new 
vein,  when  communication  will  immediately  be  made  with  the  workings 
from  the  shaft. 

NEW  FANS  ERECTED  DURING  1880. 

The  importance  of  furnishing  the  means  for  suppl^'ing  good  ventilation 
is  more  fully  realized  every  year,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  in- 
creased efforts  made  towards  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  ven- 
tilators. 

Ten  new  fans  have  been  erected  in  this  district  during  the  last  year,  and 
thej-  are  all  giving  excellent  results,  which  amply  compensate  the  expendi- 
ture made  in  their  construction.  Two  of  them  are  thirty-five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, viz  :  The  one  erected  at  the  Hollenback  shaft  by  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  and  the  other  at  Mill  Creek  slope  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

A  plan  of  the  Hollenback  fan  is  kindly  furnished  for  this  report  by  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Griffith*,  one  of  the  companj^'s  mining  engineers,  and  it  gives  a 
very  full  description  of  it,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is  erected 
upon  a  massive  foundation  of  mason-work,  and  has  a  brick-house  covered 
with  sheet  iron  roof.  It  is  running  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  is  exhausting  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tliousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  with  a  half  incli  of  water-guage.  Another  fan  of  the 
same  dimensions  was  previously  erected  upon  this  colliery,  but  was  not 
built  on  so  substantial  a  foundation.     Both  are  kept  running  at  low  speed, 
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and  are  jointly  supplying  a  current  of  air  equal  to  two  hundred  and  twent}-- 
five  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  quantity- 
of  air  cii-culating  at  present  in  any  mine  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
but  few  mines  having  equal  quantity  in  Europe. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Compan^^'s  fan  at  Mill  Creek  slope  is 
running  forty-five  revolutions  per  minute,  and  producing  a  current  of  one 
hundred  and  fiffc^'-five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  with  a  water- 
guage  of  one  and  seven  tenths  inches.  As  the  water-guage  is  indicating, 
the  friction  and  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  air  in  this  mine  is  very  great, 
and  3'et  the  fan  is  producing  a  good  current.  By  removing  the  cause  of 
resistance  the  result  could,  without  doubt,  be  yet  much  increased. 

The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company's  fan,  erected  at  No.  1  slope,  is  twenty- 
five  feet  diameter,  and  when  running  at  a  speed  of  sixty-five  revolutions 
per  minute,  produces  a  current  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  with  a  water-guage  of  one  and  seventy-five  one  hun- 
dredth inches.  Here  also  we  have  an  indication  of  great  resistance  b}'  fric- 
tion of  the  air  in  its  passage  through  the  mine.  If  that  could  be  reduced 
by  dividing  the  current  into  more  separate  splits  and  enlarging  the  air- 
way's, a  better  result  still  could  certainly  be  obtained.  Yet  these  results 
are  very  good  as  compared  with  what  we  have  in  many  collieries. 

For  informations  concerning  the  other  fans  see  Table  Xo.  1,  which  gives 
a  description  of  them  and  of  the  fan  engines. 
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the  perils  of  fast  hoisting  in  shafts. 

I  shall  here  call  attention  to  a  singular  accident  which  occurred  Novem- 
ber 1,  1880,  at  No.  I  shaft,  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  Nanticoke,  Penn- 
S3-lvania.  Ten  men  were  on  the  cage  descending  the  shaft  in  the  morning, 
and  evidentl}'  were  left  down  at  a  higher  spec  ;1  than  was  intended  by  the 
mine  ventilation  law.  When  at  the  upper  vein,  the  fans  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  cage  at  that  landing,  were  unexpectedly  standing 
closed,  and  instantl}^  stopped  the  cage  in  its  descent.  The  force  of  the 
momentum  attained  in  the  rapid  descent,  precipitated  the  men  in  a  heap  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cage.  Three  of  them,  viz  :  Joseph  Turner,  the  mining 
boss,  Charles  Willis,  and  William  Donnelly,  miners,  had  each  suffered  a 
fracture  of  one  of  their  knee-joints,  and  Joseph  Seignor  his  back  severely 
jarred.  The  other  six  were  terribly  jarred,  but  soon  recovered.  The  cage 
was  very  much  shattered,  but  fortunately  l^ept  together.  A  mule  had  been 
sent  down  on  the  same  cage  before  that,  and  the  crib  used  to  guard  it  was 
left  on,  and  this  saved  the  men  from  falling  out  through  the  sides  and  down 
the  shaft.  Those  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  sav  that  it  was  a  miracu- 
lous escape  that  the}'  were  not  all  hurled  into  eternit^y  at  once,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  surprising  how  they  saved  themselves.  1  shall  not  attempt  a  minute 
description  of  the  accident,  for  mv  object  in  noting  it  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  dangers  prevalent  in  this  district,  b}'  too  fast  hoisting  of  the  men 
through  the  shafts. 

The  mine  ventilation  law,  section  eleven,  provides  that  "  the  engineer 
shall  work  his  engine  slowly  and  with  great  care  when  any  person  is  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  shaft  or  slope.  And  no  one  shall  interfere  with,  or 
in  any  way  intimidate  the  engineer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  And 
upon  an}'  person  violating  the  jDrovisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  held, 
and  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  he 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
trying  the  same." 

The  law,  on  this  point,  is  very  plain,  and  the  engineers  cannot  evade  their 
responsibilit}',  nor  throw  it  on  any  one  else  when  an  accident  occurs  through 
fast  hoisting.  They  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  when  men 
are  ascending  or  descending  the  shafts,  for  thej'  are  then  directly  responsi- 
ble if  an  accident  should  occur. 

Generally,  throughout  this  district,  the  machinery  are  working  on  first 
motion,  or  in  other  words,  the  engines  are  directly  connected  to  the  drums. 
Every  stroke  of  the  engine  is  causing  one  revolution  of  the  drum,  and 
where  the  drum  is  large,  the  velocity  of  the  cages  in  the  shaft  is  very  great 
when  the  engines  are  running  at  a  slow  rate. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  drum  at  No.  1  shaft,  where  tlic  acrident  re- 
ferred to  occurred,  is  twelve  feet.  And  for  every  stroke  of  the  engine  the 
cages  pass  through  a  distance  of  thirty-six  feet.  Less  than  sixteen  revo- 
lutions bring  them  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy  feet.  The  average  time  taken  to  accomplish  that  is  thirty  seconds, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  thirteen  miles  an  hour.     This  is  certainly  too 
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high  speed  to  ensure  a  safe  transmit  for  men.  For  if  the  cage  should  be 
caught  in  its  ascent,  something  would  instantly  have  to  break.  And  on  the 
other  luind,  if  it  should  be  caught  by  descending,  even  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  there  would  be  many  feet  of  slack  rope  which  might,  if  the  cage 
should  get  loose,  be  the  cause  of  precipitating  the  cage  and  men  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  serious  accidents  may 
happen  while  disregarding  the  quoted  section  of  the  law,  and  the  one  re- 
ferred to  might  serve  as  an  example  of  one  way. 

It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  this  section  of  the  law  is  to  guard  against 
accidents,  and  provide  a  slow,  careful  transit  for  the  men  through  the  shafts 
or  slopes,  so  that  the  engineer  could  instantly  stop,  in  case  the  cage  mot 
with  an  obstruction,  and  avoid  as  far  possible,  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 
A  glance  over  the  amount  of  work  done  in  our  collieries,  the  large  number 
of  persons  employed  therein,  and  the  limited  amount  of  time  allowed  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  men  through  the  shafts,  reveals  the  fact,  that  too 
much  haste  prevails,  and  too  little  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  law. 

In  the  collieries  where  there  are  from  four  to  six  hundred  persons  em- 
ployed, a  considerable  amount  of  time  must  ba  expended  in  letting  the  men 
down  in  the  morning,  and  hoist  them  again  after  completing  their  day's 
work.  Every  ten  persons  must  have  a  cage  to  go  down,  and  another  to 
come  up.  The  transit  of  five  hundred  persons  would  require  fifty  cages 
twice  a  day,  and  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  hoisting  coal,  this  number  would 
consume  about  two  hours  of  time.  But  men  should  never  be  hoisted  at  a 
rate  higher  than  one  half  that  of  coal.  They  generally  go  to  the  mine  in 
the  morning  from  six  to  quarter  past  six,  and  no  matter  how  many  there 
are,  they  must  all  be  counted,  ten  at  each  time,  and  sent  down  by  seven 
o'clock,  when  coal  must  be  hoisted.  Where  there  are  over  four  hundred 
persons  employed,  it  is  evident  that  thsy  are  sent  down  at  a  speed  much 
higher  than  the  law  specifies,  and  a  great  risk  is  incurred  by  so  doing. 

At  the  Conyngham  shaft,  and  at  No.  4,  Plymouth,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Compan3^  have  provided  special  places  to  hoist,  and  letdown 
the  men,  which  are  as  convenient  as  the  hoisting  shafts,  and  the  machinery 
are  geared  so  that  they  cannot  be  worked  too  fast. 

Tlie  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  could,  with  little  expense, 
make  a  similar  provision  at  the  Hollenback  shaft,  Wilkes-B:irre. 

Where  there  are  more  than  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons  em- 
plo3'ed  in  one  mine,  a  special  provision  should  be  made  to  hoist,  and  let  them 
down  without  incurring  the  necessity  of  doing  it  at  a  dangerous  speed. 
This  will  be  \ery  important  for  the  deep,  extensive  mines  which  will  inev- 
itably have  to  be  opened  in  this  district  in  the  future,  as  the  shallow  seams 
are  now  nearly  all  exhausted. 

DESCRIPTIVE  RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 
Fatal  Acoidenu  by  rallii  of  lloor  and  Coal. 

Accident  Xo.  1. — Patrick  Bjlger,a  miner,  age  sixty  years,  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  at  the  Hartford  colliery,  Aside}-,  July  28,  and  died 
within  two  hours  after  he  was  taken  home.     He  had.  noticed  a  danuerous 
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piece  of  roof  near  the  face  of  his  chamber,  and  after  some  fruitless  efforts 
to  bar  it  down  concluded  to  stand  two  props  under  it.  He  then  began  to 
clear  a  j)lace  for  the  props  by  raking  the  coal  into  the  chute,  and  while  thus 
emploj-ed  the  roof  fell  with  the  result  already  stated.  He  left  a  widow  with 
eight  children. 

Accident  No.  3. — Isaac  Withey,  a  tracklayer's  helper,  age  thirty -six  years, 
was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  at  No.  2  shaft,  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  July  28, 
and  died  July  30,  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  hospital,  leaving  three  orphan  child- 
ren in  Somersetshire,  England.  The  deceased  had  been  nailing  strap-iron 
on  a  wooden  branch  of  the  track  over  which  a  dangerous  piece  of  roek}^ 
slate  hung,  he  had  just  completed  his  job,  and  was  in  the  act  of  picking  up 
liis  tools  to  leave  when  the  rock  fell.  The  edge  struck  him  over  the  hips, 
causing  injuries  from  which  he  never  recovered.     He  left  no  wife. 

Accident  No.  4. — John  Sulkofski,  a  miner,  age  thirty-six  years,  was  killed 
July  31,  at  tunnel  No.  2,  Nanticoke,  Pa.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of 
Poland,  and  had  a  Hungarian  named  John  Giphie  laboring  for  him.  Neither 
of  the  two  could  speak  English,  nor  could  they  converse  intelligibly  with 
each  other.  The}-  were  working  on  the  night  shift,  and  another  party  were 
working  in  the  second  chamber  from  them.  About  seven,  p.  m.,  Sulkofski 
went  under  the  top  bench  and  a  slab  of  rock  fell  on  him,  knocking  him 
down  under  it,  the  laborer,  unexperienced  and  frightened,  ran  out  without 
waiting  to  look  what  had  happened,  nor  made  he  any  eflbrt  to  acquaint  any 
one  of  the  accident  until  he  arrived  in  his  boarding-house.  He  passed  the 
drivers  not  far  from  the  chamber  and  others  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel. At  his  boarding-house  he  succeeded  to  make  a  Polish  woman  under- 
stand that  the  miner  was  under  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  chamber,  and  she  hur- 
ried to  another  woman  who  could  understand  a  little  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage and  told  her.  The  latter  immediately  found  parties  to  go  and  rescue 
the  miner  who  had  been  so  cowardly  deserted  b}'  his  fellow-workman.  The 
drivers,  whom  they  met  on  their  way,  soon  led  them  to  the  chamber,  but 
too  late  to  save  the  unfortunate  man's  life.  He  was  lying  under  a  slab  of 
rock,  about  four  inches  thick,  which  was  instantly  removed  b}^  two  boys 
before  the  men  had  quite  reached  the  spot.  The  stone  laid  on  his  body, 
leaving  his  arms  and  legs  free,  and  the  appearance  of  the  culm  and  dirt 
around  him  indicated  that  he  had  been  struggling  hard  to  relieve  himself. 
He  undoubtedl}'  was  stifled  by  the  continuous  pressure  of  the  stone  on  his 
body.  The  rescuing  party  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  laborer 
could  have  saved  his  life  if  he  had  tried  instead  of  running  awr.y.  The  work- 
men, and  with  good  reason,  were  bitterl}^  incensed  at  the  action  of  the 
cowardly  laborer,  and  openly  censured  their  employers  for  allowing  men 
who  cannot  be  informed  of  their  duties  to  work  underground,  especially  as 
miners  or  laborers.     Sulkofski  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Accident  No.  8. — Howard  Geibertson,  a  laborer,  age  nineteen  years,  was 
instantly  killed,  at  the  Washington  colliery,  Plymouth,  August  14.  He 
was  working  with  a  man  named  (ieorge  W.  Alter,  and  both  were  working 
on  this  day,  preparing  coal  for  next  day.     The  mine  was  not  working. 
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They  were  up  from  the  gangway  about  six  hundred  feet,  on  a  pitch  of 
eighteen  degrees,  and  wei'e  drawing  back,  or  robbing  some  coal  that  was 
left  by  driving  the  chamber  up.  The  lire  boss,  John  Walters,  passed 
through  their  chamber,  and  called  their  attention  to  a  suspicious  looking 
part  of  the  roof,  and  cautioned  them  to  be  careful  not  to  go  under  it.  fear- 
ing it  would  fall.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  ditlicult  to  reach, 
even  to  sound  it ;  but  they  did  sound  it,  and  thought  there  was  no  danger 
of  its  falling.  After  firing  one  blast,  the  miner  fixed  his  ladder  against  the 
pillar,  and  went  upon  it  to  drill  another  hole.  The  deceased  stood  close  to 
the  rib,  about  ten  feet  above  him,  and  in  a  safe  place.  While  they  were 
there  the  coal  on  the  pillar  cracked  a  little,  and  the  laborer,  thinking  the 
coal  was  going  to  fall  off  the  pillar,  jumped  towards  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  and  simultaneously  a  large  slab  of  rock  fell  on  him,  killing  him  in- 
stantl}'.  The  ladder  was  crushed  under  the  miner,  and  he  was  precipitated 
many  feet  down  the  chamber,  but  he  escaped  without  receiving  any  injury. 
Accident  No.  13. — Patrick  Kelle}^  a  miner,  age  twenty-six  j^ears,  killed 
by  barring  roof  down  at  the  Enterprise  colliery,  September  20.  I  passed 
through  all  the  working  places  in  this  colliery  September  9,  and  had  then 
noticed  the  danger  at  this  place,  and  called  Kelley's  attention  to  it.  He 
was  then  just  beginning  to  open  his  chamber  from  the  gangway,  and  the 
roof  was  of  a  very  dangerous  character.  The  timbers  were  supported  on 
one  side  by  a  leg  or  post,  and  on  the  other  by  a  hitch  in  the  side;  what  is 
known  by  miners  as  "  post  and  bar  timbering."  The  roof  was  of  a  very 
dangerous  slate,  full  of  seams  and  slants.  Overlying  the  coal  seam  there 
were  two  tiers  of  bone  coal,  called  "  rider  coal,"  which  is  taken  down  only 
when  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain  height  enough  to  load  the  cars. 
The  upper  tier  was  twelve  inches,  and  the  lower  one  nine  inches  thick  ;  and 
the  end  of  the  collars,  or  timber,  rested  in  holes  cut  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  top  of  the  rider  coal.  I  cautioned  Kelley  that  he  should  not  trust  that 
the  "  rider  "  would  sustain  the  collars,  and  that  he  should  be  sure  to  put 
props  under  them  before  blasting  the  coal  away.  And  he  did  so,  under 
the  collars  opposite  the  chamber,  but  left  the  one  on  the  right  corner  as  it 
was,  without  a  prop  to  sustain  it — it  probably  appeared  to  have  a  hold  on 
the  solid  coal.  When  the  chamber  was  driven  on  about  ten  yards  from 
the  gangway,  the  vein  got  too  thin  to  give  the  requisite  height,  and  he 
concluded  to  pull  down  a  part  of  the  "  rider  coal,"  and  went  at  it  by  first 
knocking  out  two  props  he  had  placed  under  it,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
gangwa}^  with  the  evident  intention  of  palling  it  all  down  from  there  to 
the  face  of  the  chamber.  He  stood  on  the  gangway,  nearly  under  the  col- 
lar which  was  supported  by  the  coal,  and  barred  down  a  piece  of  the  lower 
tier  of  the  rider  coal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  (jollar  on  his  right,  and  a 
mass  of  rock  fell  on  him,  killing  him  instantly.  When  I  examined  the 
place,  after  the  accident,  a  smooth  parting  was  exposed,  revealing  that  the 
fallen  collar  had  had  but  a  very  meager  support,  and  it  was  a  sad  mistake 
to  bar  down  the  very  part  which  appeared  to  support  the  collar,  witliout 
first  putting  a  prop  under  it. 
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Accident  No.  IT.— James  Tolan,  a  laborer,  age  thirty  years,  was  fatally 
injured  by  a  fall  of  slate  at  No.  1  shaft,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  died  immediately  after  he  was  taken  home.  The  miner  with 
whom  he  was  laboring  was  not  in  work  that  day,  and  Tolan,  who  had  had 
some  experience  in  mining  at  other  mines,  fired  a  blast  to  get  coal.  Im- 
mediately after  firing  t'.ie  shot,  he  returned  to  load  his  car,  without  exam- 
ining the  place,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any  loose  coal  or  slate  left  in 
danger  of  falling,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  The  roof  over  the  vein  was 
very  strong  and  safe,  but  on  top  of  the  vein  there  was  a  tier  of  slate,  which 
always  came  down  with  the  coal,  tind  a  piece  of  this  was  k^ft  hanging  after 
the  shot.  While  Tolan  was  loading  his  car,  that  fell  on  him,  with  the 
result  already  stated. 

Accident  No.  20. — William  Kitchen,  a  miner,  age  thirty  years,  was  fa- 
tally injured,  November  22,  by  a  foil  of  fire-clay  at  the  Hartford  colliery, 
and  died  from  the  eflfects  of  his  injuries,  November  29. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  deceased  worked  was  driven  a  distance  of 
about  fort3-  feet  from  the  gangway,  and,  to  all  appearance,  very  safe.  In 
most  places  through  this  mine,  the  fire-clay  came  down  with  the  coal,  but 
here,  in  Kitchen's  chamber,  it  adhered  to  the  top  coal,  and  had  to  be  sepa- 
rately blasted  down.  The  deceased  had  fired  two  holes  in  the  bottom  coal, 
and  was  drilling  a  third  one,  not  suspecting  any  danger,  when,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  a  piece  of  the  fire-clay  fell  on  him,  injuring  him  very 
severely,  and  finally  ended  in  his  death.  He  was  married,  but  had  no 
children. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Cars. 

This  has  been  a  prolific  cause  of  accidents  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  most  of  them  are  evidently  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
victims  themselves.  Man^^  accidents  of  this  class  could  certainly  be  averted 
if  all  the  foremen  should  exercise  a  good,  strict  discipline  in  and  around 
the  mines.  Too  much  freedom  is  generally  allowed  to  the  boys,  who  are 
naturally  inconsiderate,  adventurous,  and  full  of  mischief,  and,  unless  pre- 
vented, will  often  run  a  fearful  risk  altogether  unnecessary. 

Accident  No.  5. — John  Jennings,  a  footman,  age  fifty-five  years,  was 
fatally  iiijured  by  cars,  at  the  foot  of  the  underground  slope,  Nottingham 
colliery,  August  3.  Was  taken  directly  to  the  hospital  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
where  an  amputation  of  one  of  his  legs  was  performed,  with  the  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  but  he  failed  ta  survive  the  shock,  and  died  August  5.  Until 
recently,  he  was  employed  as  a  company  laborer,  and,  at  his  own  request, 
was  placed  to  attend  the  foot  of  the>  slope.  He  was  much  gratified  by  the 
change,  believing  the  work  of  a  footman  to  be  easier  and  more  pleasing. 
The  branches  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  are  arranged  so  that  the  cars,  can 
be  taken  out  from  two  separate  gangways,  which  are  diverging  from  the 
angle  of  the  slope.  The  deceased  had  been  sending  up  some  cars  from  the 
right  or  west  gangway,  and  expected  to  send  the  next  trip  from  the  other 
or  east  gangvvay,  but  neglected  to  turn  tlie  switch  for  that  branch.  Hav- 
ing overlooked  that,  he  stood  in  a  contemplative  manner  on  the  west  track, 
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expecting  the  trip  to  pass  on  the  other,  when  suddenly  the  cars  rushed 
upon  him,  dragging  him  along  for  several  yards.  He  was  taken  up  imme- 
diately, by  parties  who  were  close  by,  but  his  leg  was  broken  and  the  flesh 
shockingly  lacerated  around  the  knee.     What  followed  is  already  stated. 

This  evidently  was  a  case  where  a  human  life  was  lost  through  absent- 
mindedness.  While,  apparently,  to  place  a  man  of  his  habits  and  ripe  age, 
at  the  said  work,  was  an  act  of  kindness,  it  proved  a  sad  mistake.  Old 
men,  and  men  of  contemplative  habits,  should  not  be  entrusted  to  do  work 
of  this  kind,  as  it  requires  quick  movements,  and  presence  of  mind  at  all 
times.     He  was  married,  but  his  children  were  all  fully  grown. 

Accident  No.  6. — William  J.  Warren,  a  driver  on  the  culm  dump,  age 
fifteen  years,  was  instantl^y  killed  at  No.  2  shaft,  Plymouth,  August  4. 

He  was  making  one  of  his  usual  trips  to  the  dump,  with  a  loaded  culm 
car.  John  Nesbit  was  on  the  hind  end,  attending  to  the  brake,  and  John 
Warren,  the  deceased's  brother,  was  riding  on  the  side  of  the  car.  When 
about  half  way  to  the  dump,  Willie  struck  the  mule  with  his  whip,  and 
started  him  on  faster,  then  he  attempted  to  step  on  the  iront  end  of  car, 
and  missed  his  hold,  fell  under,  and  was  instantly  killed. 

Accident  No.  11. — Thomas  Judge,  a  miner,  age  forty -five  years,  killed 
by  the  mine  locomotive,  at  Exeter  shaft.  West  Pittston,  Pennsylvania, 
September  11.  The  deceased  had  gone  about  fifty  yards  from  the  foot  of 
the  shaft,  on  his  way  into  the  mine,  in  the  morning,  when  the  mine  locomo- 
tive started  after  him  in  the  same  direction.  He,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
turn  out  of  its  way,  and  was  almost  instantly  killed.  The  locomotive  en- 
gineer blew  the  alarm  whistle  before  starting,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
room  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  another  track  ran  along  parallel  with  the  one 
he  was  on,  and  he  could  have  moved  ten  feet  away  on  that  side,  but  in  his 
confusion,  it  appears  that  he  attempted  to  step  to  the  wrong  side,  and  was 
caught  between  the  engine  and  side.  The  engineer  felt  something  under 
the  engine,  and  instantly  stopped  to  see  what  was  wrong.  He  found  Judge 
jammed  between  the  engine  and  the  side,  with  his  drill  bent  across  his 
neck.  He  lived  about  two  hours,  and  expired.  He  was  married,  but  had 
no  children. 

Accident  No.  12. — Samuel  Parks,  a  tracklaj'er  helper,  age  twenty -eight 
years,  was  fatally  injured  at  Mineral  Spring  eoUierj^,  September  17,  and 
died  within  six  hours  after  the  accident  occurred.  A  number  of  the  drivers 
of  this  mine  were  gone  on  an  excursion,  and  the  deceased  was  employed  to 
drive  for  this  day  on  a  run  which  had  a  grade  of  eleven  degrees,  and  a 
wooden  track.  He  had  taken  an  empty  trip  in,  and  was  before  a  car  assist- 
ing a  miner  to  let  it  down  to  a  platform.  The  wheels  were  all  spragged  ; 
but  they  failed  to  stop  it ;  and  when  opposite  the  second  platform  he  jumped 
away  from  the  front  of  the  car,  and  was  instantly  caught  between  it  and 
the  platform.  If  he  had  stayed  where  he  was,  as  the  other  man  did,  for  ten 
feet  further,  the  grade  became  much  less,  and  the  car  would  stop  itself.  It 
was  one  of  many  accidents  which  occur  tlirough  a  lack  of  coolness.     An 
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excited  person  often  commits  fatal  mistakes,  and  he  (Parks)  jumped  from 
a  comparatively  safe  situation  into  a  fatal  trap.  He  was  a  man  well  re- 
spected, of  exemplary  character,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  all  that  knew  him.  His  parents  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  remains 
were  taken  thither  to  be  interred. 

Accident  Xo.  15. — Edward  Hurst,  age  seventeen  years,  was  instantly 
killed,  near  the  head  of  Xo.  2  shaft,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  October  20. 

The  breaker  belonging  to  this  shaft  is  quite  a  distance  away,  and  the 
cars  are  hauled  by  a  small  locomotive ;  the  culm  cars  are  hauled  by  the 
same  power  to  the  dump,  which  is  near  the  shaft.  The  deceased  was  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  locomotive  engineer,  by  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars, 
and  turning  switches,  &c.  When  the  accident  occurred,  four  loaded  culm 
cars  were  attached  to  a  trip  of  empty  mine  cars,  and  were  brought  together 
to  a  point  near  the  shaft,  where  they  had  to  be  separated.  Here  there  was 
a  small  grade,  barely  enough  for  the  cars  to  run  by  their  own  gravity. 
The  engineer  retarded  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  until  Hurst  uncoupled 
the  culm  cars,  and  gave  the  signal  to  go  on.  He  (Hurst)  stayed  on  the 
front  end  of  the  detached  culm  ears,  which  were  moving  forward  slowly, 
and  he  made  an  attempt  to  step  across  to  the  other  side,  but  slipped,  and 
was  instantly  thrown  down  on  his  side  across  the  rail.  The  front  wheel 
of  the  first  car  crossed  over  his  body,  and  got  off  the  track.  He  was  at 
once  taken  out  by  a  man  who  was  a  witness  to  it  all,  but  he  only  breathed 
two  or  three  times,  and  expired. 

Accident  Xo.  18. — Charles  Gallagher,  a  laborer,  age  sixty  years,  was 
crushed  to  death  between  railroad  cars,  near  the  Empire  breaker,  Novem- 
ber 8.  This  accident  is  not  strictly  a  mine  accident.  The  deceased,  just 
after  quitting  his  work,  was  on  his  way  home,  near  the  lump  coal  chute  of 
the  breaker,  and  attempted  to  cross  between  the  railroad  cars,  where  they 
were  apart  from  three  to  four  feet.  The  locomotive  was  then  in  the  act  of 
backing  up  the  cars,  and  the  deceased  was  caught  between  the  jammers 
and  instantly  killed.  He  was  a  widower,  and  left  seven  children,  some  of 
whom  were  full  grown. 

Accident  Xo.  19 — Abel  Roberts,  plane  footman,  age  twenty-one  years, 
was  instantly  killed  at  the  Hollenback  shaft,  Xovember  12. 

The  plane,  where  the  accident  occurred,  Avas  driven  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  (1)  effecting  a  second  opening,  and  (2)  to  open  counter-gangways 
from  it  to  work  the  upper  lifts  of  that  section.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  odd 
feet  in  length,  and  has  an  average  grade  of  twelve  degrees.  Directly  at  the 
top  is  the  air-shaft,  three  hundred  odd  feet  in  depth.  The  engine  is  located 
on  top  of  the  air-shaft,  and  hauls  the  empty  cars  up  to  the  several  lifts, 
and  lets  the  loaded  ones  down.  The  rope  is  about  two  thousand  feet  long, 
and  is  passed  over  pulley  wheels  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  air-shaft. 

The  mine  boss  noticed  a  defective  spot  in  the  rope,  and,  as  he  stated  to 
me,  notified  the  master  mechanic  and  the  splicer  of  the  fact,  with  a  request 
to  have  it  immediately  repaired.     However,  it  was  not  repaired  that  day, 
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and  the  next  clay,  when  a  loaded  trip  was  up  about  three  hundred  feet,  the 
rope  broke.  The  deceased  was  in  the  act  of  coupling  cars  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plane,  when  the  cars  rushed  upon  him,  with  the  result  stated.  His 
mangled  remains  Avere  the  only  legacy  left  for  a  poor  widowed  mother,  who 
had  depended  on  him  for  her  and  her  children's  support. 

Mine  officials,  if  they  can  with  reasonable  propriety,  are  very  prompt  in 
ascribing  accidents  to  the  carelessness  of  the  victims  of  the  accidents,  but 
in  many  instances  the  lives  of  workmen  are  jeopardized  by  the  indifference 
of  those  having  charge  of  the  various  appliances  upon  which  the  lives  of 
the  workmen  depend. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  danger  of  a  defective  rope  was  indifferently 
looked  upon,  and  a  young  man's  life  lost  as  the  result.  Comments  are  un- 
necessary, for  the  facts  of  the  case  plainly  indicate  whose  carelessness  was 
the  cause  of  it,  and  it  should  teach  a  lesson  to  indifferent  officials  hereafter. 

Accident  No.  21. — Thomas  McGl^'nn,  a  driver,  age  sixteen  years,  was 
fatally  injured  at  the  Diamond  shaft,  November  29.  He  was  Valking  out 
carelessly  on  the  gangway,  along  with  his  mule  and  a  loaded  trip  of  cars, 
and  thoughtlessly  set  his  foot  between  a  latch  and  rail,  his  foot  was  caught 
fast,  and  he  failed  to  release  it  until  the  cars  came  upon  him  ;  the}^  crushed 
his  leg  fearfully,  between  his  foot  and  knee.  Hopes  were  entertained  of 
saving  his  life  by  amputating  the  limb,  but  the  surgeons  had  scarcely  fin- 
ished the  operation  when  he  expired. 

Accident  No.  22. — James  Danahey,  a  driver,  age  sixteen  j-ears,  was 
almost  instantly  killed  at  shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke,  December  11.  The  de- 
ceased, against  all  instructions  to  the  contrary,  undertook  to  run  a  loaded 
car  down  from  a  counter-gangway  by  a  brake.  To  do  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  stand  on  the  front  end  of  the  car,  as  the  lever  of  the  brake  was  on  that 
end.  The  brake  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  car  ran  pretty  fast,  and 
when  near  the  bottom  of  the  run  it  jumped  off  the  track,  and  threw  the 
driver  against  a  prop  with  such  force  as  to  fracture  his  skull  just  above  the 
temple,  causing  immediate  death. 

Joseph  Warne,  the  mine  boss,  stated  that  on  the  day  before  he  had 
caught  him  running  a  car,  and  then  charged  him  not  to  do  so  afterwards, 
for  he  considered  it  too  dangerous  for  a  boy  of  his  light  weight,  and  had 
emploj^ed  a  runner  especially  for  that  work.  Danahey,  in  return,  promised 
not  to  do  so  after.  But  he  was  an  active  boy,  ambitious,  and  anxious  to 
earn  more  wages,  and  had  asked  several  times  for  the  job  of  running  cars, 
which  was  refused  to  him  on  the  ground  stated. 

On  the  fatal  morning,  when  about  to  start  with  the  car,  another  boy  told 
him  to  be  careful,  and  that  he  feared  the  brake  was  not  in  order,  and  he 
replied  that  he  would  risk  it.  He  did,  and  sacrificed  his  young  life  in  tlie 
attempt. 

Accident  No.  23. — John  Dunstan, a  driver,  age  fourteen  3ears,  was  killed 
at  shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke,  December  21.  He  had  just  pulled  an  empty  car 
up  into  a  chamber,  which  was  pitching  about  four  degrees ;  was  leading 
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his  mule  back,  and  the  trace  chain  caught  in  the  corner  of  the  car,  jerking 
it  over  the  blocl<:.  The  same  time  the  mule  swung  against  the  boy,  and 
knocked  him  down  on  the  track.  The  laborer,  who  stood  by,  held  the  car 
almost  instantly- ,  but  as  the  boy  was  rising  he  received  a  thrust  in  his  side, 
which  caused  his  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  was  a  very  unfortunate  accident,  occurring  in  a  very  safe  place,  and 
which  could  have  been  easily  avoided  with  little  care,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  room  to  pass  the  mule  without  touching  the  car. 

Fatal  Accidents  hy  Premature  Blasts. 

Accident  Xo.  2. — Jacob  Bossard,  a  miner,  age  forty-eight  years,  was 
fatally  injured,  July  28,  at  the  Diamond  shaft,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  died  Jul}'  30.  He  was  working  on  the  eleven,  p.  M.,  shift, 
driAdng  a  cross-cut  from  the  airway  towards  the  gangway,  and  had  driven 
it  about  six  feet  from  the  corner.  He  and  the  laborer  were  both  together, 
and  had  prepared  a  hole  ready  to  fire,  but  before  either  had  moved,  the 
shot  went  off  and  injured  Bossard  very  severely  about  his  head,  which 
caused  his  death  at  the  time  stated.  I  learned  that  he  used  patent  touch 
squibs,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  match  a  little  shorter;  he  might 
have  done  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  even  if  he  did,  it  should 
give  him  time  to  retreat. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  this  kind  of  squibs,  for  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  persons  stating  that  they  occasionally  go  off  instantly. 
And  the  squib,  this  time,  exploded  the  blast  immediately  when  it  was 
lighted,  and  before  the  men  had  moved. 

The  deceased  had  had  a  large  experience  in  mining,  and  was  a  very  care- 
ful man.     He  was  married,  and  had  eight  children. 

Accident  No.  9. — John  Manson,  a  miner,  age  thirty-five  years,  was  killed 
by  a  premature  blast,  at  Sugar  Xotch  slope,  August  18.  He  was  driving 
a  cross-cut  from  the  gangway  toward  the  airway,  which  was  quite  a  dis- 
tance away,  and  theie  was  a  pitch  of  about  twenty-five  degrees.  The  cross- 
cut was  up  thirty-live  feet,  and  the  deceased's  brother  was  working  with 
him.  They  charged  a  hole  ready  to  blast,  and  the  brother  took  tlie  tools 
out  of  the  way  down  to  the  gangway,  then  the  miner  shouted  "  lire  '' — the 
usual  alarm  before  blasting — and  simultaneously  with  the  shout,  the  blast 
exploded.  His  brother  ran  back  and  found  him  on  the  platform  dying. 
He,  too,  was  using  the  patent  touch  squibs,  and  his  death  can,  with  very 
good  reason,  be  ascribed  to  one  of  those  defective  squibs.  The  deceased 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  left  a  widow  with  two  children. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  falling  down  shafts. 

Accident  Xo.  7. — Walter  Hawk,  leader  of  shift,  age  thirty-five  years, 
was  instantly  killed  at  Forty  Fort  shaft,  August  12.  They  were  sinking 
this  shaft  down  from  the  Bennett  vein  towards  the  Ross  vein,  and  were  be- 
low the  former  about  seventy  feet.  During  the  first  three  days  of  each 
week  they  were  hoisting  coal  for  eight  hmirs  of  each  clay  from  the  Bennett 
vein,  and  were  sinking  the  shaft  during  the  other  sixteen  hours,  but  for  tlie 
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last  three  days  of  the  week  no  coal  was  raised,  and  three  shifts  were  em- 
ployed sinldns:  the  shaft.  The  deceased  was  leader  of  the  morning  shift, 
and  about  eleven.  A,  M.,  tliey  concluded  to  eat  dinner.  There  were  ten  men 
working,  and  five  went  up  first,  and  the  other  five  got  on  the  next  bucket 
and  signaled  to  hoist.  The  engineer  usually  after  suspending  the  bucket 
stopped  to  give  the  men  time  to  steady  it,  and  he  did  so  now,  but  they  sig- 
naled the  second  time  without  taking  time  to  steady  the  bucket.  As  they 
were  ascending  the  bucket  was  turning  and  swaying  until  they  reached 
that  part  where  the  shaft  was  timbered,  and  here  the  bucket  struck  against 
a  bunting  and  knocked  Hawk  off  down  into  the  shaft ;  he  grabbed  one  of 
the  other  men,  but  fortunately  that  one  fell  into  the  bucket  and  escaped 
with  slight  injury.  Hawk  was  instantly  killed,  and  it  is  suprising  that  all 
of  them  did  not  share  the  same  fate,  and  probably  would  if  the  engineer 
had  not  noticed  the  rope  shaking  and  stopped  the  engine.  This  accident 
was  the  result  of  a  reckless  adventure  which  had  not  a  shadow  of  reason 
to  justify  it.     The  deceased  had  a  wife  and  four  children. 

Accident  Xo.  16, — Andrew  Brehue,  a  laborer,  age  about  twenty-six  years, 
was  killed  at  No.  5  shaft,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  October  20.  This  mine  was  idle 
that  afternoon,  had  stopped  to  pay  the  workman,  and  nearly  all  of  which 
were  out  around  the  otlice.  A  party  of  men  were  engaged  tarring  the  shaft 
ropes,  which  made  it  necessary  to  hoist  them  out  of  the  shaft  slowly.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  deceased  got  on  the  cage  at  the  bottom  without  giving 
the  usual  signal,  and  ascended  as  far  as  the  cooper  vein  landing,  sixty-five 
feet  from  the  bottom,  and  during  a  momentary  stop  of  the  cage  stepped  off 
there.  However  when  the  ropes  were  tarred  the  blacksmith  went  down  to 
repair  the  signal  wire,  and  as  he  passed  the  said  landing  saw  a  man  waiv- 
ing his  hand  on  him  to  stop.  The  blacksmith  could  not  make  the  engineer 
understand  where  to  stop  unless  he  would  go  up  again  and  tell  him.  He 
went  up  and  informed  the  engineer  then  descended  again,  and  before  he 
reached  the  cooper  vein  he  heard  something  falling  down  the  shaft,  he 
feared  at  once  that  it  was  the  man,  and  got  help  to  go  to  the  bottom,  and 
they  found  him  there  dying.  The  probability  is  that  he  attempted  to  board 
the  ascending  cage  opposite  the  one  the  blacksmith  descended  on,  missed 
and  fell  down  the  shaft.  He  was  a  native  of  Hungary  and  could  not  un- 
derstand a  word  of  English.  He  had  only  worked  a  few  days  in  this  mine, 
and  there  were  none  there  who  could  explain  anything  to  him.  On  the  da}^ 
before  the  accident  occurred  he  attempted  to  board  the  cage  when  it  was 
starting  from  the  bottom,  and  would  then  have  been  killed  if  the  by-standers 
had  not  saved  him.  His  remains  were  taken  home  to  his  wife,  but  no  ex- 
planation could  then  be  given  to  her  about  his  death  as  nobody  could  talk 
the  language  she  understood.  The  officials  of  the  compan\-  saw  to  it  that 
he  received  a  respectable  burial  and  gave  material  assistance  to  the  bereaved 
widow. 

Accident  No.  24. — Samuel  McLean,  a  laborer,  age  twenty-two  years, 
was  killed  at  the  Albrisrht  shaft  December  31.     He  was  sending  an  ash  car 
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from  the  surface  landing  to  the  one  on  a  level  with  the  trestling  leading  to 
the  breaker.  He  pushed  the  car  upon  the  cage,  signaled  to  hoist,  and 
when  the  cage  began  to  ascend  threw  the  fans  back  and  attempted  to  jump 
on  with  the  car,  missed,  and  fell  back  into  the  shaft,  a  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  The  footman  found  him  immediately,  but  he  was 
dead.  This  was  no  better  than  committing  suicide,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  any  man  would  attempt  such  a  thing,  unless  he  had  that  in  view,  but 
he  evidentl}'  made  the  fatal  leap  to  save  walking  a  little  distance  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  trestling,  from  which  the  ashes  were  to  be  dumped. 

Fatal  Accidents  from  Explosion  of  Uas. 

Accident  No.  10. — Benjamin  Odjers,  a  miner,  age  thirty-five  years,  and 
John  Dagnon,  fire-boss,  were  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  at  No.  1  slope, 
Nanticoke,  September  2.  The  former  died  of  his  injuries  September  10. 
In  my  investigation  of  the  accident,  September  4,  the  testimony  elicited 
points  directly  to  the  fire-boss  as  the  one  responsible  for  this  unfortunate 
explosion,  and  that  it  occurred  through  his  gross  carelessness,  and  almost 
criminal  indifference  to  danger.  Everywhere  through  this  mine  indications 
of  careless  management  were  to  be  seen.  The  chamber  whei'e  the  explosion 
occurred  was  driven  thirty-five  yards  past  the  upper  cross-cut,  on  a  pitch 
of  nearly  twenty  degrees.  The  air,  of  which  there  was  but  a  small  quan- 
tity, was  conducted  from  the  cross-cut  to  the  face  b}'  board  brattice.  They 
were  working  a  double  shift  in  nearly  all  the  chambers  in  that  vicinity, 
and  during  the  night  before  the  accident  an  explosion  occurred  in  Fisher's 
chamber,  which  broke  the  brattice  nearly  all  down.  Consequently,  when 
the  fire-boss  made  his  usual  examination  next  morning,  he  found  the  face 
of  that  chamber  full  of  gas,  and  work  in  it  was  suspended  until  the  brattice 
could  be  rebuilt  and  the  gas  removed.  The  fire-boss,  sometime  in  the  fore- 
noon, was  there  rebuilding  the  brattice,  and  Odjers  was  working  in  the  next 
place  on  the  right  of  him.  A  cross-cut  was  driven  from  the  latter's  cham- 
ber during  the  night  before,  and  was  almost  through  into  the  one  where 
the  gas  was.  In  fact,  a  shot  blowed  through  and  exploded  some  gas 
when  the  brattice  was  broke.  To  explain  hew  the  explosion  which  caused 
the  accident  to  the  men  happened,  their  own  statement  shall  suffice : 

Statement  of  John  Dagnon. 

"  I  was  employed  as  a  fire-boss  in  Slope  No.  1,  Susquehanna  Coal  Com- 
pany, until  September  2,  and  was  burned  with  another  man  named  Odjers, 
in  Fisher's  chamber,  on  that  date.  They  were  driving  a  cross-cut  from 
Odjers'  chamber  into  Fisher's,  and  the  Polander  had  blown  through  dur- 
ing the  night  before  and  exploded  some  gas,  which  broke  the  brattice  all 
down.  I  was  there  rebuilding  the  brattice,  and  Odjers  came  over  and  we 
went  up  to  see  where  tlie  cross-cut  was  coming  through.  I  led  tlie  wa^' 
up,  and  he  followed  me.  When  up  by  the  place  I  told  him  not  to  go  fur- 
ther, that  there  was  gas  there.  I  turned  round  to  come  back,  and  was 
down  about  five  yards,  when  the  gas  went  off  (exi)loded.)  Cannot  say 
from  whose  lamp  it  ignited.     I  carried  naked  light  and  a  safety-lamp." 
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statement  of  Odjers. 

My  name  is  Ben  Odjers.  Was  working  in  No.  1  slope  until  September 
2.  I  had  fired  one  shot  that  morning,  when  the  fire-boss  came  to  my  cliam- 
ber  and  told  me  the  cross-cut  was  cracked  through  into  Fisher's  chamber. 
He  then  asl^ed  me  to  go  over  with  him  and  see  where  it  was  coming  through. 
I  at  first  refused  to  go,  saying  I  would  drill  another  hole  and  fire  it,  which 
would  knock  it  through.  But  he  asked  me  again,  and  said,  he  had  been  up 
thei-e  twice  that  morning.  Then  I  went  with  him.  He  went  up  first  and  I 
followed  him.  When  we  were  up  to  where  the  cross-cut  was  coming  through, 
we  stopped,  and  he  showed  me  where  the  last  hole  had  cracked  through, 
and  he  was  telling  me  to  put  the  next  hole  in  a  certain  way,  when  just  then 
the  gas  went  off"  and  burned  us  both.  He  had  more  clothes  on  than  I,  and 
I  am  burned  worse  than  him  on  that  account.  The  brattice  was  broken 
down  during  the  previous  night,  and  the  fire-boss  was  there  rebuilding  it. 
We  both  carried  naked  lights. 

Both  men  were  sutfering  so  much  from  their  burns,  when  I  visited  them, 
that  talking  seemed  painful  and  difficult,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  i)rudent  to 
extend  my  interrogations.  Enough  was  disclosed  to  justify  m^^  remarks 
concerning  the  carelessness  of  the  fire-boss,  and  to  demonstrate  his  utter 
unfitness  for  such  an  important  position.  When  I  investigated  this  acci- 
dent, a  new  fire-boss  was  engaged,  and  soon  after  the  mine  boss  was  super- 
seded hy  another,  who  was  thought  to  be  more  competent,  and  better  quali- 
fied to  improve  things  generally.     Certainly  he  had  room  for  improvement. 

Odjers  was  married,  but  had  no  children. 

Fatal  Accident  by  Mi8cellaneou8  Causes. 

Accident  No.  14. — Owen  Sweeney,  a  slate-picker,  age  sixty-six  years, 
was  killed  at  Breaker  No.  2,  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  October  16.  At  the  time 
the  accident  occurred,  the  deceased  was  helping  David  Francis,  the  assist- 
ant breaker-boss,  to  remove  the  grate-bars  from  the  steamboat  coal  chute. 
While  this  was  being  done  they  could  not  dump  coal  to  the  breaker. 
Francis  was  a  man  of  vei'y  hasty,  excitable  temperament,  and  exceedingly 
so  when  the  work  w^as  delayed.  He  jumped  on  to  the  bars  himself,  and 
handed  I  hem  indiscriminately,  without  looking  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, or  where  they  stood  who  received  them  from  him.  He  had,  natur- 
ally, communicated  his  hasty  movements  into  his  assistants.  The  deceased, 
to  be  convenient  to  receive  them  out  of  Francis'  hands,  had  gone  over  the 
railings  which  had  been  placed  there  to  guard  an  open  space,  directly  over 
a  pair  of  revolving  cast-iron  screens,  and  from  there  he  fell,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  feet,  and  upon  the  revolving  screens.  One  of  the  boys  saw 
him  falling,  and  instantly  gave  alarm ;  but  before  he  could  be  released,  he 
had  received  injuries  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few  minutes.  The  de- 
ceased left  an  aged  widow  and  four  children. 
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TABLE  NO.  11.—^  lUt  of  accidents  not  proving  fatal  in  the  Middle  District  of 


Date. 

No. 

July  19 

1 

19 

2 

20 

3 

2t 

4 

2i 

5 

2i 

6 

30 

7 

31 

8 

Aug.  3 

9 

6 

10 

9 

11 

9 

12 

9 

13 

9 

14 

9 

15 

11 

16 

11 

17 

13 

18 

13 

19 

16 

20 

16 

21 

16 

22 

16 

23 

18 

24 

24 

25 

21 

26 

25 

27 

27 

28 

30 

29 

31 

30 

31 

31 

Sept.  2 

32 

4 

33 

4 

34 

4 

3J 

6 

36 

6 

37 

7 

38 

8 

39 

10 

40 

10 

41 

10 

42 

10 

43 

10 

44 

11 

45 

11 

46 

13 

47 

13 

48 

14 

49 

14 

SO 

15 

51 

16 

62 

16 

63 

18 

54 

18 

55 

22 

56 

22 

57 

28 

68 

29 

69 

30 

60 

30 

61 

30 

62 

30 

63 

30 

64 

Oct.   7 

65 

8 

C6 

11 

67 

12 

68 

12 

69 

13 

70 

14 

71 

Names  of  Persons  Injured. 


James  McGlynn,  .  . 
Nelson  Mapfleld,  .  . 
Goiner  Lewis,  .  .  .  . 
Thomas  Hill,  .  .  . 
Cornelius  McCobe, 
James  Kenney,  .  .  . 
Patrick  Welsh,  .  .  . 
Lewis  Griffiths,  .  .  . 
John  Duffey,  .  .  .  . 
Cliarles  Miller,  .  .  . 
Hugh  Jones,  .  . 
Benjamin  R.  Jones, 
William  Nork,  .  .  . 
Richard  Britt,  .  .  .  . 
Walter  Price,  .  .  . 
Patrick  Davitt,  .  .  . 
William  E.  Lewis,  . 
Frank  Herman,  .  . 
David  \V.  Uavies,  . 
James  Keating,  .  . 
Daniel  H.  Thomas,  . 
John  Hughes,  .  .  . 
William  Howard, 
AH>ert  Krolinski,  .  . 
John  D.  Tighe,  .  .  . 
Patrick  Hettron,  .  . 
David  H.  Davies,  .  , 
Peter  Mylinger,  .  .  . 
John  McCarty,  .  .  . 
David  J.  Williams,  . 
Thomas  McDonald, 
John  Dagnon,  .  .  .  . 
Jacob  A.  Morgan,  . 
Irving  Minnick,  .  . 
James  Brislin,  .  .  . 
Simon  Marazoni,  .  . 
John  Hughes,  .  .  .  . 
James  Hines,  .  .  .  . 
Michael  Murphy,  .  . 
Joseph  Pawling,  .  . 
John  Pritchard,  .  .  . 
Leo  Dutsch,  .  .  .  . 
Benjamin  Davies,  . 
Thomas  Tamblyn,  . 
John  Langdou,  .  .  . 
Richard  Lloyd,  .  .  . 
William  Devlin, 
William  Lawlor,  .  . 
Michael  Dooley,  .  . 
Michael  Sweeney, 
Patrick  Finley,  .  .  . 
Thomas  A.  Jones,  . 
Joseph  Weiss, 
David  J.  Edwards,  . 
Thomas  L.  Jones,  . 
Daniel  Everett,  .  . 
William  R.  Powell, 
John  T.  Corcoran,  . 
Dinlel  Evans,  .  .  .  . 
Michael  Leonard,  .   . 


Henry  Skipper,  .  .  . 
Thomas  Hughes,  .  . 
Hfenry  Howells,  .   .  . 

Willie  Rees, 

George  Hum,  .... 
Morris  t'all'ern,  .  .  . 
John  Lally,  .   .   . 

David  W.  Williams, 
Robert  Estell,  .  . 
Thomas  Brunatto,  . 
Charles  Tigue,     .  .  . 


Names  of  Collieries. 


No.  9,  Sugar  Notcb, 

Mill  Creek  slope, 

Tunnel  No.  1,  Nautlcoke,   .  .  . 

Shaft  No.  1,  Nanticoke, 

Baltimore  tunnel,     

Pine  Ridge  shaft, 

Mid  vail  colliery, 

Grand  tunnel, 

Enterprise,        

Slope  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

No.  9,  Sugar  Notch, 

Shaft  No.  1,  Nanticoke, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

Boston  Mines, 

Enterprise,  

I'ine  Ridge  shaft, 

Avondale,       

Baltimore  slope,        

Slope  No.  2,  Nanticoke,   .  . 

No.  4,  Plymouth,  

Honey  Pot,  Nanticoke,    .      .  .  . 
Slope  No.  1,  S.  Coal  Company,    , 

Enterprise,     

No.  3,  Nanticoke,     

Exeter,         

Enterprise,  

Slope  No.  2,  Nanticoke,  ... 

Prospect,  

Brown  slope,  F.  Coal  Company, 

Nottingham,  

Breaker  No.  5,  Nanticoke,     .  . 
Slope  No.  1,  Nanticoke,   .  . 

Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

No.  n.  Sugar  Notch, 

Hartford, 

Tunnel  No.  1,  Nanticoke,  .   .  .  . 

Old  slope,  Franklin, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Kingston, 

Prospect  collierj', 

Pine  Riilge, 

No.  11,  Plymouth, 

Hollonback,      

Shaft  No.  2,  Kingston, 

Baltimore  slope, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Kingston, 

Nottingham  shaft, 

Henry  colliery, 

Laurel  Run, 

Enterprise, 

Enterprise, 

No.  3,  West  Nanticoke,       .  .   .   , 

Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

Empire  shaft, 

Empire  shaft, 

Laurel  Run, 

Slope  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

Grand  tunnel 

Diamond  shaft, 


Enterprise  colliery,  .  .  . 
Enterprise  colliery,  .  .  . 
Tunnel  No.  2,  Nanticoke, 

Gaylord  shaft,      

No.  3,  (Jrand  tunnel,  .  .  . 
Holleniiack  shaft,  .... 
Hollenbaek  sjiaft,  .... 
Diamond  shaft,   ..... 

Maltby  colliery,      

Slope  No.  1,  Nanticoke,  . 
Exeter  coiliery, 
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Nature  and  Causk  of  Accidents. 


Arm  broken  by  a  car  which  went  over  the  dump, 

Hand  fractured  between  the  bumpers  of  cars, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  kick  from  a  mule,     

Slightly  Ijurned  by  explosion  of  gas, 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal,  

Two  toes  broken  by  a  piece  of  coal  which  fell  on  his  foot, 

Two  teeth  l)roken  and  lip  cut  by  a  kick  from  a  mule, 

Slightly  Injured  by  a  premature  blast,       

Back  slightly  injured  by  falling  under  cars, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  gangway 

Severely  burned  by  explosion  of  keg  of  powder, 

Slightly  injured  by  falling  timber, 

Slightly  burned  by  explosion  of  gas, 

Leg  crushed  by  falling  under  loaded  cars, 

Injured  by  coal  falling  from  the  pillar, 

Burned  by  explosion  of  a  powder  cartridge, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  premature  blast 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal, 

Slightly  jammed  between  car  and  prop, 

Leg  bruised  by  a  fragment  of  coal  falling  from  pillar, 

Slightly  injured  between  car  and  pillar,       

Leg  broken,  caught  between  car  and  rib, 

Leg  bruised  by  a  runaway  car  on  slope, 

Slightly  injured  by  prop  rolling  over  him  in  the  yard, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  black  rock, 

Temple  cut  and  leg  bruised  by  car  knocking  a  door  against  him,  . 

Ankle  injured  by  him  barring  coal  down  on  it, 

Injured  l)y  a  fall  of  roof,  

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Head  and  ribs  squeezed  between  car  and  rib, 

Hand  lacerated  by  a  car  running  into  carriage  pit, 

Burned  by  explosion  of  gas,      

Cut  on  arm  by  falling  coal,         

Slightly  jammed  between  car  and  prop,  

Back  and  leg  injured  by  car  runniug  over  him, 

Ribs  broken  by  a  fall  of  ilre-clay,       

Thigh  severely  cut  by  falling  under  cars,     

Thigh  fractured  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast 

Slight  cut  on  head  by  returning  too  soon  to  a  blast,     

Small  bone  of  leg  fractured  by  a  premature  blast, 

Arm  lost  by  falling  under  cars, 

Teeth  knocked  out  by  kick  of  a  mule 

Face  badly  cut  by  a  fall  of  slate,  

Injured  by  runaway  trip  at  foot  of  slope,     

Knee  squeezed  between  bumpers  of  cars, 

Slightly  injured,  caught  between  cars, 

Kicked  by  a  mule  on  side  of  his  head,  

Cut  above  his  eye  and  bruised  about  the  hips  by  a  fall  of  coal,  .  .  . 
5  Botli  were  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  an  old) 
(     chamber,  .  ....  .  .         \ 

Cut  severely  above  hip,  being  struck  by  a  car, 

^Both  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  cross-cut  be- > 
I     twecn  airway  and  gangway,  I 

Severe  cuts  on  thigh  by  falling  under  a  car, 

Cut  on  his  foot  by  a  lump  of  coal  rolling  on  it, 

Back  severely  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal, 

Slightly  injured,  being  struck  by  a  car  which  jumped  the  track,   . 

Slightly  injured  by  a  runaway  car,  

Severely  cut  on  neck  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling, 

Arm  crushed  and  amputated,  caught  between  guide  and  carriage 
in  the  shaft,  ....  .   .  

Hips  slightly  bruised,  cauglit  between  car  and  prop, 

Legs  slightly  bruised  by  a  premature  blast, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  prop  falling  on  him, 

Leg  fractured,  struck  by  passing  cars, 

Back  slightly  Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Two  ribs  broken  by  falling  from  the  breaker  window, 

Collar  broken  by  runaway  car  on  counter  gangway, 

Sliglitly  injured  on  back  and  arm  by  a  premature  blast, 

Injured  on  head  and  back  l)y  a  fall  of  coal, 

Sliglitly  burned  by  explosion  of  gas, 

Skull  fractured  by  blast  exploding  through  the  pillar  from  another 
chamber, 
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TABLE  NO.  2- 


Names  of  Persons  Injured. 


Name  of  Colleries. 


Oct.    14 

15 
16 
16 


Nov. 


72  Thomas  Morgan, 

73  Steven  Metzing,   . 

74  Peter  Kilger,     .    . 

75  David  Davies,   .   . 


Pat  Taflferty,  .  . 
Jerry  Sexton,  . 
Joseph  Pearson, 


100 
101 
102 
113 
104 
105 
106 
107 
1C8 
109 
110 
111 
112 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
11!) 
liO 
121 
122 
12} 
124 

125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 


William  Nork,  .  . 
Arthur  Everett,  . 
Declier  Schooley, 


Jolin  Hill 

AVllliam  Dickey,  .  . 
Hamilton  Seymour, 
I'eter  Vanwhy,  .    .    . 


Patrick  Meehan,  .    , 
Samuel  Stevenson, 


Essex  Williams,  .  . 
David  W.  Thomas, 
George  Irwin,  .  .  . 
John  Felts,  .... 
AVilliam  Hamilton, 
Bernard  Fox,  .  .  . 
Thomas  J.  O.  Malley, 
Joseph  Turner,  .  . 
t  hrtrles  Willis,  .  . 
William  Donnegan, 
Joseph  Setgnor,  .  . 
Thomas  Atkias,    .   . 


Michael  Black,     . 
George  Galitely,    . 
('harles  Bam  rick,     . 
David  H.  Tliomas,  . 
John  H.  Thoinas,    . 
John  M.  Williams, 
Charles  Williams,    . 
1  honias  P.  Jones,    . 
Andrew  Martin,  .    . 
James  Ralston,     .    , 
Napoleon  Davies,  . 
Patrick  Welsh,     .    . 
William  Morgan,    . 


David  W.  Evans,  .   . 
William  J.  Thomas, 
Anthony  Lavin,  .    . 
Michael  Holland,     . 
Patrick  McNally,    . 
Dudley  Gallagher, 
Thomas  Sweeney,    . 
Thomas  Hopkins,    . 
James  Young,    .    .    . 
Michael  Moore, 
Hugh  Reel,     .    . 
James  Bell,    .... 


Benjamin  Hoover,  . 
Charles  Humphreys, 
John  Bowman, 
Ahram  Davies. 
Thomas  M<'Guire,  . 
John  Batzley,  .  .  . 
John  Kinney,    .    .    . 


Henry  colliery,    . 

Mill  Creek  slope, 
Mill  Creek,  .  .  . 
Gavlord 


No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,  .  . 
Shaft  No.  1,  Nantlcoke, 
Pine  Ridge  colliery,   .    . 


Shaft  No.  1,  Nantlcoke, 

Laurel  Run, 

Malthy, 


Laurel  Run, 

Diamond  Breaker,  .  .  . 
Shaft  No.  2,  Nantlcoke, 
Oak  Wooc!  Prospect, 


Diamond  coUierv, 
Maltby,    .       .    .". 


Nottingham,     

do.  

Diamond, 

Hartford,  No.  6,   .    . 
Slope  No.  4,  Nantlcoke, 
Oak  Wood  Prospect, 

Forty  Fort 

Shaft  No.  1,  Nantlcoke, 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Mill  Creek  slope,     .   .   . 


Franklin, 

Mineral  Spring,  .  .  .  . 
Diamoml  shaft,    .   .    .   . 

do.  .    .   .   . 

do.  .    .    .   . 

do.  .   .   .   . 

do.  .    .    .   . 

do.  .    .        . 

Enterprise, 

do.  

Mill  Creek  slope,  .  .  . 
Slope  No.  1,  Nantlcoke, 
Boston  mines,  .    . 


Slope  No.  4,  Nantlcoke, 

do.  do. 

Laurel  Run  Breaker,  . 
Fra'iklin  colliery,   .   .   . 

Exeter  shaft, 

Hutchinson  colliery, 

Hutchinson, 

Nottingham  shaft,  .  .  . 
Dodson  colliery,  .... 
Wyoming  shaft,  .  .  .  . 
Baltimore  Tunnel,  .  .  . 
No.  7,  Fan  House,  .    .    . 


East  Roslon,  .... 
Nottingham,  .  .  . 
Sugar  Notch,  No.  9, 
Hidicniiack  shaft,  . 
Mill  Creek  slope,  .  . 
Hollenliack  shaft,  . 
No.  5  Plymouth,  .   . 
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Natctre  and  Causes  of  accidents. 


Leg  severely  crushed  by  falling  under  a  car.  His  foot  caught  in 
the  latch,  throwing  him  down .    .    .   . 

Ann  broken  l)y  falling  while  running  from  a  blast,     

Thigh  bruised  by  a  kick  from  a  mule,  . 

Arm  fractured  ;  clothing  caught  in  a  shaft  In  the  breaker,  wlnd- 
hiui  around  with  it, 

Face  and  han<l8  slightly  burned  by  explosion  of  gas, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  blast.    Cut  the  match  short, 

Shoulder  bone  broken,  being  crushed  between  car  and  side  of  gang- 
way,      

Ankle  sprained  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  side, 

Two  fingers  crushed  between  the  screen  and  plank 

Chest  injured;  squeezed  between  the  cage  and  beam  ;  caught  by 
attempting  to  Jump  out  too  soon, 

Shoulder  and  hips  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal, 

Arm  bruised  ;  caught  between  top  of  car  and  chute, 

Foot  crushed  by  a  runaway  car;  brake  broke  while  he  was  on,  .   . 

Leg  broken:  loadtd  trip  jumped  the  track  near  foot  of  slope  and 
caught  him, 

Leg  broken  near  the  ankle  by  a  fall  of  blacksmith  coal, 

Leg  broken;  was  holding  a  car  while  tlie  mule  was  passing;  trace 
chain  caught  anil  pulled  the  car  upon  him,     ...         

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,     

Leg  broken  near  »nkle;  caught  between  two  pieces  of  timbers,    . 

Ribs  fractureil;  being  struck  by  a  culm  car, 

Leg  slightly  injured  hy  coal  running  from  chute, 

Leg  broken  by  collision  of  cars  near  head  of  slope, 

Hipbruiseil;  cauj. ht  between  car  and  prop, 

Leg  broken  and  s>  ;i I p  lacerated  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Knee  broken.      (These  men,  with  six  others,  were  on  the  cage~| 

Knee  broken.    J   descndlng  the  shaft,  wlien  the  fans  oftlieup-! 

Knee  broken.     ■    per  lift  happened  to  be  closed,  and  stopped  the  ,' 

Back  Injured.      L  cageunexpectedly, causing  the  injuries  stated,  J 

Ribs  broken  and  otherwise  injured;  caught  between  the  car  and 
roof, 


Leg  broken  by  a  lump  of  coal  rolling  on  it 

Hip  broken  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

(-These  six  men  were  burned  by  explosion  of  gas.  They  were~| 
I     working  together  driving  a  tunnel,  and  the  parties  on  the  | 

J  previous  shift  had  just  blasted  around  of  holes,  which  had! 
1  tapped  a  blower  of  gas.  When  these  men  came  to  relieve  the  ,' 
I  other  shift,  they  went  on  to  the  face  of  the  tunnel,  and  an  ex-  I 
L    plosion  occurred,  which  burned  these  six  men  slightly,  ...  J 

Hand  severely  cut  by  a  lump  of  coal  which  broke  In  his  hands,  .   . 

Leg  broken  by  falling  under  cars  while  trying  to  pass  them,  .    .    . 

Leg  bruised;  caught  between  door  post  and  car, 

Arm  fractured  by  fall  of  roof, 

Severely  injured;  his  clothing  caught  In  the  trace  of  his  mule, 
which  was  frightened,  ran  dragging  the  boy  for  some  distance, 
•with  the  result  stated, 


<  Burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  In  an  old  chamber, \ 

Leg  broken  in  two  places  by  sliding  on  the  breaker  roof, 

Leg  crushed  under  cars,  had  to  he  amputated, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Sm^aU  bone"of  .arm  broken.  \  ^^'''  '"J"'-^'^  ^'^  ^  '''''  °f  "^'^'^    •       • 

Slightly  injured;  struck  by  a  door  while  riding  on  a  car, 

Nose  broken  by  a  premature  blast,  

Heel  crushed;  foot  caught  in  a  frog  and  car  ran  over  it, 

Leg  and  arm  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  from  rib, 

Burned  by  explosion  of  gas,  which  ignited  from  the  stove  in  the 

fan  house, 

Squeezed  between  car,  and  rib  severely  Injured, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  slate 

Slightly  injured  by  a  premature  blast, .    .   .   . 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  g;as, 

Slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,     .       .   .       

Leg  terribly  mangled  by  falling  under  cars, 

Seriously  Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 


Totals,   31  I  13 
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100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 


112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
12S 

124 
\%S 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
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TABLE  NO.  III. — A  list  of  accidents  proving  fatal  in  the  Middle  Disirict  of 


Names  op  Persons 
Killed. 


Names  of  Collieries. 


July  28 
28 
28 
31 

Aug.    3 

4 
12 
13 

18 

Sept.    2 

11 

17 

20 

Oct.    16 

20 

21 

Nov.    1 

8 

19 

22 

23 

Dec.     4 

11 
21 


Patrick  Bolger,  . 
Isaac  Withey,  .  . 
Jacob  Bossard,  . 
John  Sulkofshi,  . 
John  Jennings,   . 


William  J.  Warren, 
Walter  Hawk, 
Howard  Geibertson, 
John  Manson, 
Benjamin  Odgers,     . 
Thomas  Judge,    . 
Samuel  Parks,  .... 
Patrick  Kelley,  .  . 
Owen  Sweeney,  .  .  . 
Edward  Hurst,    .  .  . 
Andrew  Brehue,    .   . 
James  Tolan,     .  .  .  . 
Charles  Gallagher,    . 
Abel  Roberts,  .  . 

William  Kitchen,  .   . 
Thomas  McGlyun,    . 


Stewart  Lysle,     . 

James  Danahey, 
John  Dunstan,    . 

George  Cramer,  . 

Totals,     .  .  .  . 


Hartford  colliery, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke,    .... 

Diamond  shaft, 

Tunnel  No.  2.  Nanticoke,   .   .  . 
Nottingham  shaft, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Plymouth,     .... 

Porty  Fort  shaft 

Washington  colliery,     

No.  10.  Sugar  Notch,      

Slope  No.  1,  Nanticoke,   .... 

Exeter  colliery, 

Mineral  Springs, 

Exterprise  colliery, 

Kingston  breaker,  No.  2,    .  .  . 

Kingston,  No.  2,    .  

Shaft  No.  .5,  Plymouth,     .... 

Shaft  No.  1,  Kingston, 

Empire  breaker,     

HoUenback  shaft, 

Hartford  colliery,     ...... 

Diamond  shaft, 

Poole's  colliery, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke,   .... 
Shaft  No.  2,  Nanticoke,    .... 

Albright  Coal  Company's  shaft. 
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Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  from  July  19  to  December  31, 1880,  inclusively. 


Natpke  and  Cause  of  accident. 
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Fatally  Injured  by  fall  of  roof ;  died  within  two  hours, 

Fatally  injured  bv  fall  of  roof ;  died  July  39, 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

25 

I 

2 

;j 

1 

4 

Fatally  injured  by  cars  at  foot  of  slope;  died  at  the  Wilkes-Barre 

5 

Instantly  killed  by  falling  under  culm  car  on  the  culm  dump,  .  . 

■  ■ 

6 

7 

I 

1 

1 

1 

g 

9 

10 

Instantly  killed  by  mine  locomotive  running  over  him,      

11 
12 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Instantly  killeii  by  falling  on  a  revolving  cast  iron  screen,  .... 

1 

n 

14 

15 

Instantly  killed  by  falling  down  the  shaft  from  cooper  vein,  .  .  . 
Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,                  

1 

1 

16 

17 

18 

Instantly  killed  by  a  runaway  trip  at  foot  of  plane, 

Back  severally  injured  by  a  fall  of  slate;  died  November  29, 
Killed;  hi.sfoot  caught  between  latch  and  rail  and  was  held  until 

the  cars  ran  over  him,       .  .                                

Both  legs  crushed  in  the  cog  wheel  of  breaker  engine;  died  at  the 

hospital,  December  16,  1880,      .   .          

1 

1 

1 

19 
20 

21 

?? 

1 

1 

?H 

Killed;  was  thrown  down  on  the  track  by  the  mule  and  the  car 
ran  against  him  and  fatally  Injuring  him;  died  in  half  an  hour, 

i 
1      .    . 
1 

24 

''5 

Totals, 

7 

1 
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TABLE  NO.  Q.—List  of  collieries,  operators,  coal  seams,  thickness  of  searns,  and 


Names  of  thb  Col- 
lieries, 


Exeter,     

Prospect,        

Oak  Wood, 

S  Mineral  Spring,    .  . 
\  Mineral  Spring,    . 

Midvale, 

Henry, 

Diamond, 

Hollenback, 

^  Empire, , 

^Empire,         

C  Hartford,     , 

{        do , 

^        do 

\  Sugar  Notch,  No.  9,  . 
\  Sugar  Notch,  No.  9,  , 
\  Sugar  Notch,  No.  10, 
\  Sugar  Notch,  No.  10, 

L,ance, 

Nottingliam, 

Washington, 

"Wanamie, 

Mill  Creek 

Pine  Ridge, 

Laurel  Run.      

Baltimore  Slope,  .  .  . 
Baltimore  Tunnel,  .  , 
Conyngham,  .  .  . 

^  No.  2,  Plymouth,  .  . 
\  No.  2,  do.  .  . 

No.  3,  do.  .  . 

No.  4,  do.         .  . 

No.  5,  do.  .   . 

Tunnel  No.  1, 

Tunnel  No.  2, 

Honey  Pot, 

Tunnel  No.  4, 

Slope  No.  1, 

do.       2, 

do.       4, 

Shaft  No.  1, 

Shaft  No.  2,       .  .  .      . 

Grand  Tunnel 

Avondale, 

i  Boston, 

/  Boston, 


No.  1,  Kingston, 
No.  2,  do. 
No.  2,  do. 
Gaylord,  .  .  .  . 
Brown  Slope,  .  . 
Old  Slope,  .  .  .  . 
Wyoming,  .  .  . 
Forty  Fort,  .  .  . 
Forty  Fort,  .  .  . 
Enterprise,  .  .  . 
East  Boston,  .  .  . 
Hutchinson,  .  .  . 
Maltbv,  No.  1,  . 
Maltliy,  No.  2,     . 

Dodson,    

Red  Asli, 

Albright 

Raul)ville,      .  .  . 
Warrior  Run,   .   . 

Salem, 

Hlllman, 


Names  of  Operators. 


Hollenljack, 
Chauncey,   . 


Shaft,     . 

do. 

do. 
Slope,    . 

do.       . 

do. 
Shaft,     . 

do. 

do.       . 

do.       . 

do.  . 
Slope,  , 
Tunnel, 

do. 
Slope, 
Tunnel, 
Shaft,     . 

do. 

do. 

do.  . 
Slope,    . 

do.       . 

do. 
Shaft,     . 
Slope,    . 

do. 
Tunnel, 
Shaft,     . 

do.       . 

do.       . 

do.       . 

do.       . 

do.  . 
Tunnel, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Slope,    . 

do.       . 

do. 
Shaft,     . 

do. 
Tunnel, 
Shaft,     . 

do. 

do.       . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

Slope,  . 

do. 

do.  . 

do.  . 

Shaft,  . 
Tunnel, 

Shaft,  . 

do. 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

Slope,  . 

Shaft,  . 

Drifts,  . 

Slope,  . 

Drifts,  . 

Slopes,  . 

Slope,    . 
Tunnel, 


Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Charles  Parrish  &  Co.,  . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 


Names  of  the  Coal  Seams 
mined. 


Pittston  vein, 
Baltimore, 


ft  in 
9    0 


\  Baltimore  and  Ross, 

Hillman, 

Baltimore,      .... 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 

Western  Company,     .   .  .  . 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 

Western  Company,      .  .   .  . 

Delaware,   Lackawanna  and 

Western  Company,      .  .   .  . 

Kingston  Coal  Company,    .  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

I  Gaylord  Coal  Company,   .  .  . 

Franklin  Coal  Company,    .   . 

j  do.  do.  .  . 

J.  H.  Swoyer, 

I  do.  

(  do.  

I  H.  C.  Roberts*  Co.,     .  .   .  . 

W.  G.  Payne  &  Co 

I  J.  C.  Hutchinson, 

I  C.  S.  Maltby, 

do.  

j  Plymouth  Coal  Company, 
i  Red  Ash  Coal  Company,   .   .   . 
!  Albright  Coal  Company,     .   . 

Wadd.-ll  A  Walters, 

A.  .J.  Davis  &  Co.,        

Salem  Coal  Coinpanv,    .... 
H.  Baker  Hlllman,  ! 


Roberts  &  Poole, 
T.  P.  McFarland, 


do.         .  . 

do.  ... 
Hillman,  ... 
Baltimore,  ... 

Ross,      

Red  Ash,  .  .  .  .  , 

Ross,       

Red  Ash,  .  .  .  .  , 

Kidney, 

Hillman,  •  •  •  . 
Bennett,  .   .  .  .  , 

Red  Ash, 

do 

Baltimore,      .  .  , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hillman, 

Cooper,     

do 

Red  Ash, 

Bennett, 

Buck  Mountain, 

do. 

do. 

Ross 

Red  Ash, 

Cooper, 

Hillman, 

Bennett, 

Red  Ash, 

Buck  Mountain, 

Red  Ash, 


Baltimore, 


split. 


Lauce, 

Bennett  and  Cooper,  .  .  . 
Lance,  .... 
Cooper  and  Bennett,  .  .  . 
Cooper.  Benuettand  Ross, 
Baltimore, .  . 

do 

do.  

do. 

do. 

do.  

Cooper  and  Bennett,  .  .  . 

Bennett, 

Maltby,     

Cooper,         .   . 
Lance.  IHllman  &  Baltm'r 
Red  Ash  and  Ross,    .... 
Red  Ash,  ..... 

Reil  Ash  and  Ross,    .... 

B.  C,  I),  and  E 

Red  Ash,      ] 

Hlllman,     Abbott,      and  j 

Bawkley,  i 

Hlllman  and  Orchard,  .  . 
Red  Ash  and  Ross,    ....  I 


21  0 

21  0 

6  6 

18  6 

6  0 

17  6 

25  10 

16  0 


19  0 
13  6 
19    0 
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names  of  officers  in  the  Middle  District  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties  for  1880. 


a 
S 

o  ^ 

go 

•A 

Names  of  the  out- 
side foremen. 

p. 

Is 

Ot3 

S.S 

"3 

11 

General      superin- 
tendents. 

A.  Rees,     ... 

A.  G.  Mason,       .  . 

Fred.  Mercur,  .  . 

Fred.  Mercur,  .  .  . 

Fred.  Mercur. 

William  Samuel,  . 

William  Patten,     . 

do.              .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Tbomas  Samuel,  . 

do. 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jolin  Colvin,    .  .  . 

do.               .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.            .   . 

do.               .   .  . 

do. 

do. 

Richard  Martin,  . 

\Villiam  Patten,     . 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Thos.  E    Lewis,    . 

William  E.  Lines, 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

David  Jonathan,  . 

Thomas  R.  Connor, 

Wm.  T.  Smyth,  . 

F.  B.  Parrish, 

G.  &F.  B.  Parrish. 

Josepli  G.  Wier,  . 

Wm.  L.  Stewart,  . 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Lewis  S.  Jones,     . 

Thos.  Williamson, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

David  R.  Roberts, 

Slerrit  Frederick, 

do.                  .   . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thos.  W.  Morgan, 

Levi  G.  Kintzer,   . 

do.                  .  . 

H.  C.  Brodhead,    . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Wm.  H.  Hosliings 

D.  C.  Tiffany,  .  .  . 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.               ... 

do.                   .   . 

!           do. 

do. 

Daniel  Rees,    . 

James  Linn,  . 

do.                  .  . 

F.  E.  Tiffany,  .  .  . 

do. 

James  B.  Davies, 

George  R.  Conner, 

do.                  .  . 

1           do. 

do. 

M.  R.  Morgans,    . 

P.  H.  Garrahan,    . 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Nicholas  Rapsou, 

Robert  O.  Leas,  .  . 

do.                  .  . 

W.  T.  Leas, 

do. 

John  E.  Cook,   .   . 

W.  L.  Foote,    .  .  . 

C.  H.  Scharaar,  .  . 

C.  II.  Scharaar, 

A.  H.  Vandling. 

John  T.  Moore,     . 

W.  A.  Gustin,  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Hugh  McDonald, 

D.  AV.  Kimble,    .  . 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Thos.  Pamplyn,    . 

John  Bowers,       .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

William  W.  Rees, 

Edwar<l  Mackin,    . 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  H.  Doyle,      .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

William  Cohley,  . 

J.  W.  Vandling,    . 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Jos.  M.  Steever,   . 

James  Stevens,    .  . 

do.                  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Edward  Hahn,  .  . 

Charles  Lawson,    . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Caleb  Shonk,  .   .  . 

Elijah  Fo.x:,    .... 

do.                  .   . 

do. 

do. 

Samuel  Witson,    . 

J.  C.  Brader,    .  .  . 

D.  W    Fvans,  .  .  . 

George  T.  Morgan, 

J.  J,  Wistar, 

do. 

do.               ... 

do. 

1              do. 

do. 

do. 

do.               ... 

do.               .   .  . 

do. 

do. 

Frank  Micholass, 

do.               ... 

do.               .   .  . 

do. 

do. 

Micliael  (organ,  . 

do.               ... 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Thos.  U.Williams, 

do. 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

David  Evans,     .  . 

do. 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Joseph  Turner,     . 

do.               ... 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Joseph  Warne,  .   . 

do. 

do.               .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Worthy  Carver,    . 

J.  W.  McFarland, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thos.  J.  rhiUips, 

Conrad  Lee,  .... 

Thomas  D.  Davies, 

B.  Hughes 

W.  R,  Storrs. 

Henry  P.  Davies, 

Robt.  Hutchinson, 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

Daniel  R.  Davies, 

Thos.  L.  Morgan,  . 

Morgan  D.  Rosser, 

Daniel  Edwards,   . 

Daniel  Edwards. 

Daniel  L.  Lewis, 

Morgan  I).  Rosser, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

John  Edwards,  .   . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

George  iMcton,     . 

David  L.  Isaacs,    . 

D.  L.  Isaacs,        .  • 

do. 

do. 

Samuel  Thomas,  . 

Charles  Farren,  .   . 

Wm.  H.  Thomas,  . 

Wm.  II.  Thomas,  . 

R.  R.  Morgan. 

John  Hughes, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jenkln  B.  Jones, 

Philip  Wintersteiu 

Wm.  McCullock,  . 

F.  M.  Shoemaker,  . 

F.  M.  Shoemaker. 

John  W.  Thomas, 

James  D.  Patton,  . 

do. 

j           do. 

do. 

Phil.  McCabe,    .   . 

do. 

do. 

1           do. 

do. 

Robert  Hislop,  .  . 

John  Eustice,   .  .  . 

do. 

C.  D.  Simpson,   .  . 

C.  D.  Simpson. 

John  Parry, 

Phinnv  Watt, 

E.  F.  Payne,     .  .  . 

W.  G.  Payne. 

Jas.  L.  Crawford, 

Frank  P.  Kunkle, 

t  Thomas  Lawther,  . 
1              do. 
Michcal  Shonk,  .  . 

'J.  0.  Hutchinson. 

George  Smith,   .  . 

Oscar  A.  Fowler, 

do.             .  . 

do. 

Michael  Shonk,     . 

E.  F.  Stevens,  .  .  . 

E.  F.  Stevens. 

Anthony  (Jard, 

WolfRiester,    .  . 

Walter,       .  . 

George  Waddell,    . 

M.  B.  Williams,     . 

M.  B.  Williams. 

WilUani  J.  Price, 

Thoniae  Phillips, 
Thomas  Waddell, 

James  Waddell,   . 

James  Waddell,  .  . 

John  C.  Jone,    .  . 

Robert  F.  Lloyd,   . 

Jas.  E.  Roderick,  . 

Jas.  £.  Roderick,  . 

A.  J.  Davies. 
J,  H,  Harnian. 

George  Faurick,  . 

George  Hlllman,   . 

H.  Baker  Hillman, 

George  Faurlek,    . 

H.  Baker  Hillman. 

John  J.  Meighan, 

M.  Michaels,     .  .  . 

Robert  S.  Poole,    . 

Robert  S.  Poole. 

B.  Alsbach,  .... 

Thomas  Cooper,     . 

T.  P.  McFarland,  . 

T.  P.  McFarland. 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Gommo77 wealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  The  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "An 
act  proA'iding  for  the  health  and  safet}^  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines," 
approved  March  3,  1870,  provides  that, "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  in- 
spector to  make  an  annual  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  the  close  of  every  year,  in  which  he  shall  fully  enumerate 
all  the  accidents  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  and  collieries  of  his  district, 
marking  in  tabular  form  those  accidents  producing  death  or  serious  injury 
to  persons,  and  the  state  of  the  workings  of  said  mines,  with  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  workmen  therein,  and  to  the  ventilation  thereof,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors  generally  shall  be  fully  set  forth." 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  of  the  statute,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  my  report  as  inspector  of  coal 
mines  and  collieries  for  the  eastern  district  of  Luzerne  and  Cai'bon  coun- 
ties, for  the  year  ending  December  31 ,  1880.  Ignoring  all  ci'iticism,  I  have 
strictly  followed  the  requirements  of  the  act,  as  above  quoted,  in  making 
my  report.  I  have  carefully  compiled  tables  of  accidents  and  other  useful 
statistics,  which  give  an  accurate  statement  as  to  how  safely  we  have  passed 
through  the  year  without  suffering  serious  disaster.  The  review  of  the 
year's  work  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive 
where  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  such  mis- 
takes, where  many  accidents  have  occuri'ed  that,  with  proper  care,  might 
have  been  averted.  If  all  parties  concerned  would  but  learn  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  sad  experiences  of  the  3'ear,  we  might  have  reasonable  hope 
for  great  improvement  in  the  future  ;  but  I  very  much  fear  that  the  lessons 
dearl}'  bought  by  accidents  are  soon  forgotten,  and  that  men  will  repeat 
the  reckless  blunders  over  and  over  again  that  have  proven  fatal  to  so  many 
of  their  associates.  The  great  necessity  to  insure  greater  safety  in  the 
business  of  mining  coal  is  rigid  discipline  with  regard  to  those  engaged  in 
it  in  the  mines  and  about  the  breakers. 
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While  far  from  believing  that  all  is  being  clone  that  can  and  ought  to  be 
done  to  reduce  accidents,  still  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  I  can  make 
so  favorable  a  report  in  this  respect  for  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with 
former  j^ears.  The  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  3'ear  was  thirty-seven, 
against  lifty-nine  for  1879,  a  reduction  of  twenty-two ;  the  number  of 
widuws  was  twenty-five  against  thirty-one  for  1879,  a  reduction  of  six ;  the 
number  of  orphans  was  eighty-three  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
for  1879,  a  reduction  of  forty-two  ;  and  the  number  of  persons  seriously  in- 
jured vras  one  hundred  and  two  against  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  for 
1879,  a  reduction  of  thirty-two.  These  figures  are  very  gratifying;  but 
the  following  are  still  more  so  :  The  whole  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined 
in  the  district  during  the  year  was  6,293,457  tons,  which  shows  a  ratio  of 
170,093  tons  mined  for  each  life  lost,  which  is  by  far  the  best  record  ever 
had  for  any  year  in  this  district  in  the  history  of  mining  coal.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  in  1878,  when  the  ratio  was  145,396  tons  mined  per  life 
lost.  The  ratio  in  1879  was  121,730  tons  per  life  lost.  Taking  the  last 
four  years,  the  average  ratio  has  been  186,630  tvms  mined  per  life  lost.  In 
view  of  these  figures,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  congratulating  all  who  have 
contributed  towards  this  improvement. 

The  deaths  are  chargeable  to  the  following  causes  :  Falls  of  roof  and 
coal,  twenty-five ;  falling  down  shaft,  one ;  premature  blasts  and  blasts 
hanging  fire,  three ;  crushed  by  mine  cars,  four ;  burned  to  death  by  his 
clothing  taking  fire  from  his  lamp,  one ;  miscellaneous  causes  on  the  sur- 
face, three.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  deaths  from  falls  of  roof  and  falls 
of  coal  reach  the  fearful  proportion  of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  per  centum  of 
the  Avholo  number  of  deaths  for  the  year.  There  was  no  fatal  or  serious 
accident  from  explosions  of  gas. 

In  my  tables,  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  divided  the  collieries  in 
the  district  into  four  classes,  the  large  corporations  each  constituting  a 
class,  and  the  smaller  companies  and  operators  constituting  the  fourth  class. 
It  seems  proper  for  me  to  call  attention  here  to  the  recoid  of  each  of  these 
classes  with  regard  to  their  ratio  of  coal  mined  per  life  lost.  The  class 
comi)osed  of  small  companies  and  operators  has  the  most  favorable  record 
of  an V  for  the  year,  having  mined  185,821  tons  per  life  lost.  The  Penn- 
sylvania C(  al  Company  comes  next,  and  is  nearly  as  good,  having  mined 
181,773  tons  per  life  lost.  Then  comes  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company  with  146,069  tons  per  life  lost;  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company  with  136,792  tons  per  life  lost.  This 
order  is  almost  wholly  reversed  from  former  years.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  has  always  had  the  most  favorable  record  in  this 
respect  up  to  last  year ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company  has  always  had  the  second  best  record  ;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  next ;  and  the  smaller  companies  last ;  so  that  the  saying  is  al- 
most literally  verified  :  "  The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  lii'st  shall  be  last  " 
There  is  a  way  to  account  for  this,  but  I  have  not  time  now  to  explain. 
All  are  to  be  congratulated  that  their  respective  records  are  so  favorable. 
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This  being  the  last  year  of  my  present  term,  I  can  review  the  result  of 
my  labors  for  the  last  four  years  with  pleasurable  satisfaction.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  my  strict  attention  to  duty,  and  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  have  resulted  in  materially  reducing  accidents,  and  in 
saving  life  ;  and  I  know  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  collieries  with 
regard  to  ventilation,  and  their  safety  in  other  respects,  have  vastly  im- 
proved. I  have  the  consciousness  of  liaving  tried  to  perform  my  duties 
with  due  respect  to  all  with  whom  I  have  had  to  deal  in  an  official  capacity  ; 
and  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  generally  extended 
to  me  by  mine  officials.  There  have  been  some  unpleasant  incidents  in 
my  relations  with  some  of  the  officials,  but  they  were  such  as  I  could  not 
avoid  and  perform  my  oath-bound  duties,  and  1  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
no  other  than  the  most  kindly  feeling  towards  them  all.  Hoping  that 
every  future  year  may  show  an  improvement  in  every  respect  on  the  past, 
and  with  very  high  esteem,  this  report  is  most  respectfully  submitted  by 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  S.  JONES, 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines. 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  February  15^  1881. 


DEATHS  FROM  FALLS  OF  ROOF  AND  FALLS  OF  COAL. 

There  were  twenty-five  deaths  from  falls  of  roof  and  falls  of  coal  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  year,  which  is  sixty-seven  and  two-thirds  per  cent.,  (nearly), 
of  the  whole  number  of  fatal  accidents  from  all  causes.  As  I  have  stated  in 
each  of  my  annual  reports,  the  remedy  for  this  class  of  accidents  is  en- 
tirel}^  in  the  hands  of  the  miners,  and  the  mine  bosses  should  see  to  it  that 
the  remedy  is  applied.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  an  inspector  to  do  more 
than  point  out  the  duties  devolving  upon  these  parties,  and  to  give  them 
such  advice  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  seems  to  require.  Both  miners  and 
mine  bosses,  however,  refuse  to  take  advice,  and  feel  aggrieved  when  it  is 
tendered.  They  apparently  prefer  to  take  unwarrantable  risks  b}'  follow- 
ing the  old,  careless,  reckless  manner  of  working  which  annually  results  in 
the  uncalled-for  death  of  so  many  of  their  number.  Nothing  will  reduce 
the  number  of  so-called  accidents  from  these  causes  but  strict  and  rigid  dis- 
cipline, enforced  by  general  and  special  rules  such  as  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
commended in  my  former  reports,  and  which  I  again  recommend  with  all 
the  earnestness  that  I  am  capable  of. 

Accident  No.  2. — Michael  Casey,  a  miner  at  the  Meadow  Brook  tunnel, 
William  Connell  &  Co.,  Scranton,  was  instantly  killed  February  25th  by  a 
fall  of  roof.  Casey  was  working  in  this  place  only  for  this  one  shift,  in 
place  of  Patrick  Donohue's  laborer,  his  own  working  place  being  in  another 
part  of  the  mine,  and  when  killed  he  was  pitching  coal  back  to  the  car. 
The  party  were  engaged  in  taking  out  pillars,  and  the  place  was  worked 
with  too  little  timber.     Though  the  miners  asserted  positively-  that  there 
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were  two  props  standing  where  the  fall  occurred,  I  could  not  satisfy  my- 
self that  such  was  the  case.  The  props  could  have  been  seen  had  such 
been  there,  as  the  fall  would  have  discharged  them  outwardly.  The  fall 
was  an  extensive  one,  running  inward  from  the  point  where  the  man  was 
killed  for  upwards  of  ten  yards.  The  roof  had  been  creeping  all  day,  and 
at  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  crash  came,  killing  Casey,  as  above  stated.  Mi- 
chael Casey  was  of  Irish  nationalit3%  and  left  a  widow  with  four  children 
in  poor  circumstances  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

Accident  No.  3. — Patrick  McHale,  a  miner  at  the  No.  2  shaft,  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  Dunmore  borough,  was  instantly  killed  March  2d  by  a 
fall  of  roof  immediately  after  firing  a  blast.  McHale  took  a  pick  after  the 
blast  was  fired  and  with  it  sounded  the  rock,  when  his  partner,  John  Dolphin, 
asked  him  if  it  was  safe,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  thought  it  was.  He 
then  commenced  to  mine  out  the  stub  of  the  blast  just  fired,  and  the  rock 
fell  on  him,  killing  him  instantly.  The  rock  which  fell  was  of  a  suapstone 
nature,  and  was  eight  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide  and  an  average  of  twelve 
inches  thick.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  an  experienced  miner  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  sound  of  overhanging  rock  of  this  nature,  and 
yet  there  are  but  very  few  but  will  recklessly  risk  their  lives  under  such 
rock,  trusting  alone  to  the  sound,  without  attempting  to  bar  it  down  or  to 
secure  it  with  props.  John  Dolphin,  the  surviving  miner,  readily  acknowl- 
edged that  they  had  examined  the  rock  before  firing  the  blast,  and  that 
they  considered  it  dangei'ous,  and  that  thej^  nevertheless  did  nothing  to 
make  the  place  safe.  John  Moffatt,  also,  the  mine  boss,  had  been  in  the 
chamber  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  and  had  then  cautioned  them 
to  be  careful  of  this  rock,  as  it  was  surely  getting  thinner  at  the  face ;  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  rock  had  not  been  properly  examined  by 
the  miners,  and  he  believed  that  if  the  miners  had  tried  to  bar  it  down  be- 
fore it  fell  with  fatal  result  to  one  of  their  number,  they  would  have  found 
no  trouble  in  doing  so,  and  I  agree  with  his  views  entirely.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  unfortunate  man  lost  his  life  through  his  own  neglect  and 
that  of  his  partner.  Patrick  McHale  was  of  Irish  nationality,  and  left  a 
widow  with  six  children,  in  poor  circumstances,  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  4. — Michael  Flynn,a  laborer,  working  for  Charles  Tieraey, 
at  the  Jermyn  Green  Ridge  shaft,  John  Jerm3'n,  Esq.,  Scranton  city,  was 
killed  March  16th  by  a  fall  of  roof.  The  mass  that  fell  in  this  case  con- 
sisted of  bony,  seven  inches  thick,  and  the  surface  area  of  the  fall  was 
thirty-five  square  3'ards.  There  was  but  one  prop  under  this,  and  that  one 
was  twelve  feet  from  the  face,  and  twenty-one  from  the  nearest  prop  outside 
of  it!  This  single  prop  was  stood  under  the  very  edge  of  the  bony,  and 
was  still  standing  when  I  visited  the  place  after  the  accident,  the  bony  hav- 
ing broken  off  all  around  it.  The  place  was  being  opened  from  the  cham- 
ber of  James  Ma^'  through  a  pillar  to  recover  a  chamber  that  had  been 
closed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  and  at  the  point  where  the  fall  occurred,  it  was 
thirty-five  feet  wide. 
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Joseph  D.  Lloyd,  the  mine  boss,  had  been  in  this  working  place  twice  on 
the  day  before  the  accident,  and  he  testifled  on  the  investigation  that  "  he 
thought  the  place  was  pretty  good  at  tliat  time ;  that  he  staj'ed  there  for 
some  time,  and  helped  to  stand  the  prop  referred  to."  He  saw  the  bony 
hanging  there  and  said,  "  It  was  not  heavy,  exactly,  but  where  we  stood  the 
prop  it  was  heav}',  and  that  was  why  we  stood  the  prop."  The  bony  was 
undoubtedly  heavy,  and  should  have  been  taken  down,  and  no  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  timber  it. 

James  May,  the  miner  working  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  was  present 
when  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  substance  of  his  testimony  on  the  in- 
quiry is  as  follows  :  "  I  was  after  firing  a  shot,  and  Tierney  had  just  fired  a 
blast  also.  I  then  went  to  look  at  Tierney's  place,  and  seeing  the  over- 
hanging bony,  I  said,  '  Charley,  this  is  coming  down.'  And  he  answered, 
'  Oh,  no ;  its  tough.  I  guess  it  will  stand  until  we  load  this  car.'  But  I 
told  his  laborer,  Michael  Flynn,  a  couple  of  times,  to  go  back  out  of  danger, 
but  he  did  not  heed  me,  and  I  cried  out  to  him  at  last,  saying,  '  Get  out  of 
that  or  I  will  strike  you  with  a  piece  of  coal.'  He  then  asked,  '  Is  it  to  me 
you  are  talking?'  And  I  told  him  it  was,  and  again  ordered  him  to  get 
back  out  of  the  way,  as  the  roof  was  coming  down,  and  he  then  moved  away, 
but  did  not  go  far  enough,  nor  in  the  right  direction.  I  then  took  a  drill, 
and  Charley  also  took  a  drill,  to  bar  the  bony  down,  and  just  as  I  put  my 
drill  over  it  the  bony  began  to  fall.  It  came  down  very  easy — did  not  bear 
hard  on  the  drill.  We  could  not  see  Flynn  from  where  we  were,  nor  do  I 
think  that  he  could  see  us.  We  were  close  to  the  face,  and  he  was  down  the 
road,  with  a  car  standing  between  us.  I  had  advised  Tierney  to  stand  props 
under  this  bony  before  the  accident,  as  I  did  not  consider  it  safe,  and  he 
said  he  would  bar  it  down  after  the  car  was  loaded." 

Enough  evidence  was  adduced  on  the  investigation  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  Charles  Tierney,  the  miner,  was  very  much  to  blame  for  allow- 
ing his  chamber  to  be  in  such  a  dangerous  condition  as  to  make  such  an 
accident  as  this  possible.  Nor  can  J.  D.  Lloyd,  the  mine  boss,  escape  cen- 
sure in  that  he  did  not  see  that  this  overhanging  bony  was  "  carefully  secured 
against  falling."  He  should  have  seen  to  it  that  this  bony  was  barred  down, 
as  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  timber  it  under  any  circumstance 
whatever.  The  unfortunate  Flynn  himself  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  con- 
tributary  negligence  in  not  heeding  the  repeated  warnings  of  James  May 
by  seeking  a  place  of  safety.  He  was  of  Irish  nationality,  and  left  a  widow 
with  two  children. 

Accident  No.  6. — John  Mort,  a  laborer,  working  for  William  Llewellyn, 
at  the  Cayuga  shaft,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Providence,  was  instantly  killed,  March  27,  by  a  fall  of  roof  "  imme- 
diatelj'  after  firing  a  blast."  The  colliery  was  not  working  on  the  day  of 
the  accident,  but  Llewellyn  and  Mort  went  ''  to  work  to  prepare  a  bit  of 
coal  for  the  following  Monday,  and  to  move  the  track  nearer  the  center  of 
the  chamber."     The}'  fired  a  blast  which  was  too  heavily  charged  with 
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powder,  and  thereby  discharged  a  prop.  Hearing  the  prop  fall  they  rushed 
back  immediate!}^  to  restand  it,  and  in  five  minutes  after  the  blast  exploded 
the  fall  of  roof  occurred,  killing  Mort  on  the  spot. 

Thomas  Watkins,  the  mine  boss,  said  :  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  both  men 
were  very  reckless,  as  both  must  have  known  that  the  rock  was  about  to 
fall.  They  went  back  too  soon  after  firing  the  blast,  and  I  have  talked  to 
them  about  this  nearly  every  day,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  no  use." 

The  chamber  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  on  my  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Watkins  to  that  f  tct,  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  properly 
timbered,  but  he  promised  to  put  it  in  a  safe  condition  before  any  more  coal 
was  mined  in  it.  How  they  succeeded  in  working  so  long  without  an  ac- 
cident is  a  mystery.  John  Mort  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  and  left  a  widow 
with  two  children  (in  Wales)  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  8.— Thomas  McLaughlin,  a  miner,  at  No.  10  shaft,  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Gompany,  Hughestown  borough,  was  instantly  killed,  April 
19,  by  a  fall  of  coal.  The  place  where  this  accident  occurred  was  an  air- 
way onl}'  twelve  feet  wide,  and  was  as  safe  a  place  to  work  in  as  could  be 
desired.  The  coal  was  only  a  trifle  over  six  feet  high,  and  the  roof  was  ex- 
cellent. The  coal  was  mined  in  three  benches,  the  middle  one  being  the 
mining  bench,  and  at  this  time  the  top  bench  had  been  undermined  for  sev- 
eral feet  clear  across  the  face,  and  an  entrance  had  been  driven  through  the 
pillar  to  O'Malia's  heading,  and  in  this  entrance  there  was  a  slip  running 
through  the  top  bench,  and  another  about  the  center  of  the  air-way.  A 
blast  had  been  fired  a  short  time  previous  in  the  entrance,  and  McLaughlin 
was  working  out  the  stub  of  that  blast  when  he  was  killed.  Neither  of  the 
miners  had  done  anything  to  ascertain  whether  the  top  bench  was  safe  or 
not ;  they  had  not  examined  U  in  any  way,  much  less  had  they  tried  to  bar 
it  down.  There  was  no  one  to  blame  for  this  accident  but  the  miners  them- 
selves, and  on  their  part  there  was  no  excuse.  Thomas  McLaughlin  was  of 
Irish  nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  two  children. 

Accident  No.  9. — Andrew  Singleman,  a  miner,  at  the  Tompkin's  shaft, 
Alva  Tompkins  &  Co.,  Pittston  borough,  was  killed,  April  23,  by  a  fall  of 
roof.  Singleman  and  Thomas  Powell  were  working  this  chamber  in  part- 
nership, hence  thc}'^  were  both  equally  responsible  for  its  safe  or  unsafe 
condition.  Powell,  the  surviving  miner,  made  the  following  statement: 
"  A  pro))  standing  under  the  roof,  which  fell,  had  been  discliarged  by  a 
blast  about  thirty  minutes  before  the  accident.  During  this  time  Single- 
man  was  in  the  face  mining  out  coal  left  by  the  blast,  and  I  was  loading  a 
car.  We  knew  that  the  prop  had  been  discharged  by  the  blast,  but  Ave  did 
nothing  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  roof  Avas  safe.  The  prop  had  been 
put  there  the  day  before,  and  the  reason  it  was  put  there  was,  that  we 
thought  it  was  a  bad  piece  of  roof,  and  we  intended  to  keep  it  up  if  we 
could.  It  Avas  certainly  more  necessary  to  restand  the  jirop  when  it  was 
discharged  than  it  was  to  stand  it  in  the  first  place ;  but  we  neglected  it  until 
it  was  too  late.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  roof  was  working  or  not  when 
we  I'eturned  to  the  face  after  firing  the  blast ;  but  after  I  had  loaded  the 
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car,  and  as  I  was  standing  between  two  props  near  the  car,  I  noticed  that 
it  was  working,  and  I  then  went  to  examine  it  and  found  that  it  was  com- 
ing down.  I  then  ran  back  along  the  upper  rib  and  called  to  Singleman 
to  come  away  quick,  and  he  ran  toward  me  right  under  the  rock,  which 
fell  on  him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  I  consider  that  the  blame  for  Sin- 
gleman's  death  rest  equally  upon  me  and  himself,  as  we  were  both  equally 
^responsible  for  the  safe  condition  of  the  chamber." 

The  foregoing  admissions  on  the  part  of  Powell  are  extremely  humili- 
ating, and  yet  they  are  only  the  unvarnished  truth  in  the  case,  and  were 
made  by  him  without  any  attempt  at  excusing  himself  These  miners  had 
a  bad  reputation  for  neglect  in  propping  and  blasting  out  timber  after 
standing  them.  The  mine  boss,  D.  W.  Evans,  complained,  that  he  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  censure  them  for  neglecting  to  stand  props  when 
they  were  needed,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Powell  and  Single- 
man  were  equally  to  blame  for  this  accident.  Andrew  Singleman  was  of 
German  nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  five  children  in  extreme  poverty, 
to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

Accident  No.  11. — John  Sheridan,  a  laborer  working  with  his  father, 
William  Sheridan,  at  the  Twin  shaft,  Pittston  Coal  Company,  Pittston 
borough,  was  instantly  killed.  May  8th,  by  a  fall  of  roof  "  immediately  af- 
ter firing  a  blast."  This  accident  occurred  in  an  air- way,  twenty-feet  wide. 
The  rock  that  fell  was  a  fearfully  large  bowlder,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  six 
feet  wide  and  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  There  was  a  well 
developed  slant  running  parallel  with  the  air-way  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
centre,  and  another  running  on  the  right  hand  side  to  meet  it,  and  at  the 
point  of  intersection  the  bowlder  was  about  five  feet  thick.  There  had 
been  but  one  small  prop  under  this,  and  that  single  prop  had  just  been  dis- 
charged by  a  blast  only  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  rock  fell.  The 
young  man  rushed  iu  ahead  of  his  father  to  clear  the  track  of  coal  that  had 
been  thrown  there  by  the  blast,  and  just  as  he  got  about  half  way  to  the 
face,  the  immense  bowlder  fell  on  him,  crushing  him  to  death  on  the  in- 
stant. 

William  Harrison,  the  mine  boss,  had  been  in  the  place  about  an  hour 
before  the  accident  and  he  says  :  "I  had  noticed  the  slant  running  near  the 
middle  of  the  air-waj',  and  I  told  Sheridan  to  watch  it  as  the  upper  end  of 
it  was  heavy,  and  I  cautioned  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  knock  out  the 
prop."  He  did  not  order  him  to  stand  more  timber  under  it,  however,  as 
it  was  plainly  his  duty  to  do.  I  cannot,  therefore,  do  less  than  attach  the 
responsibilit}-  for  this  accident  on  the  mine  boss.  He  should  have  known 
better  than  to  allow  such  a  bowlder  as  this  to  hang  over  the  road  with  only 
one  prop  under  it  and  that  one  being  liable  to  be  knocked  out  with  every 
blast.  The  miner  also  was  very  reckless  and  negligent,  but  he  has  been 
fearfully  punished  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  fine  son.  John  Sheridan  was 
an  American,  born  of  Irish  parents,  and  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Accident  >;o.  12. — Peter  Jordan,  a  laborer,  working  for  David  H.  Thomas 
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and  John  0.  Thomas,  Pierce  colliery,  Pierce  Coal  Company,  Archbald  bor- 
ough, was  fatally  injured,  June  1st,  by  a  fall  of  roof.  This  accident  was 
at  first  considered  but  slight,  and  was  so  reported  ;  but  on  the  7th  I  was  noti- 
fied that  Jordan  had  died  of  his  injuries.  At  this  colliery  there  is  a  clod 
immediately  overlying  the  coal  which  is  generally  three  to  four  inches 
thick,  and  this  is  quite  treacherous  as  it  sometimes  sticks  to  the  roof  rock, 
and  at  other  times  parts.  The  mine  boss,  David  H.  Jones,  had  been  in  the 
chamber  about  half  an  hour  before  the  accident  and  noticed  that  the  clod 
had  parted  and  was  heavy  and  had  ordered  the  miners  to  bar  it  down  and 
to  stand  some  props.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and 
when  barring  down  the  clod  near  the  face  it  fell  down  the  road  for  twentj^- 
five  feet,  and  clear  across  the  chamber.  David  H.  Thomas,  the  miner  who 
was  barring  down  the  clod,  hearing  it  working,  ordered  the  laborers  and 
his  partner  back  out  of  danger,  and  Jordan  was  running  away  when  he  was 
caught  by  the  fall.  These  miners  have  an  excellent  reputation  for  being 
unusually  careful,  and  their  chamber  was  well  timbered,  and  perhaps  this 
maj'  be  classed  as  an  accident  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  Peter  Jor- 
dan was  of  Irish  nationalit}'  and  left  a  widow  with  six  children  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

Accident  No.  13. — Patrick  Barrett,  a  laboi'er,  working  for  his  brother, 
William  Barrett,  at  the  Cayuga  shaft,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  Providence,  was  killed,  June  2,  hy  a  fall  of  top  coal. 
This  chamber  was  well  timbered  and  the  roof  well  secured  ;  but  the  miner 
had  worked  the  bottom  bench  forward  too  far,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of 
the  top  coal  hanging  across  the  chamber,  and  as  this  top  coal  was  consider- 
abl_y  cut  up  with  slips,  it  was  ver^^  dangerous.  A  blast  had  been  fired  on 
one  side  of  the  chamber,  breaking  this  coal  through  to  a  slip  and  starting 
it  clear  across  the  chamber  to  the  pillar.  The  miner  had  just  commenced 
to  drill  a  hole  on  the  pillar  side,  in  order  to  bring  it  all  down.  In  the  mean- 
time, Patrick  Barrett  went  under  it,  for  some  purpose  or  another,  and  the 
whole  mass  fell  on  him,  injuring  him  so  that  he  died  before  reaching  his 
home.  Both  men,  in  this  case,  acted  very  thoughtlessly,  and  as  the  surviv- 
ing brotlier  said — "  It  was  a  bad  job,  altogether."  The  top  coal  had  not 
been  examined,  nor  did  either  of  the  men  pay  any  attention  to  what  the 
other  was  doing.  Had  they  given  a  moment's  thought  to  the  condition  of 
the  overhanging  coal,  the  unfortunate  man  would  not  have  taken  the  world 
for  going  under  it,  nor  would  his  brother  have  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
Patrick  Barrett  was  of  Irish  nationality ,  and  left  a  widow  with  two  children. 

Accident  No.  14. — Evan  Jermyn,  a  miner,  at  the  A^on  Storch  slope, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Providence,  was  instantly  killed, 
June  7,  b}^  a  fall  of  bony  coal.  The  chamber,  in  which  this  accident  oc- 
curred, was  as  safe  an  one  as  any  man  ever  worked  in,  and  was  unusually 
well  timbered.  Jermyn  was  drilling  a  hole  on  the  back  of  a  slip  whicli  his 
brother  had  nearly  drilled  far  enough.  He  took  his  brotlier's  place,  and  as 
he  was  getting  down  on  his  knees,  the  bony  bench,  from  between  the  top 
and  bottom  tiers  of  coal,  fell  on  his  head,  crushing  him  to  death.     This 
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unfortunate  man,  though  usually  very  careful,  met  his  death  throuoh  his 
own  neglect.  Had  he  examined  the  bony  as  he  should  have  done,  before 
going  under  it,  he  vvoukl  have  barred  it  down,  and  thus  would  have  saved 
his  life.  Evan  Jermyn  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with 
three  children. 

Accident  No.  H. — Patrick  Dougher,  a  laborer,  woiiving  for  Peter  Mun- 
ley,  at  the  Elk  Hill  colliery.  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Dickson 
City  borough,  was  instantly  killed,  August  16,  by  a  fall  of  bony  and  coal. 
The  miner  asserted  that  he  had  examined  the  bony  in  the  moi'niug,  but  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  examine  it  after  firing  a  blast  that  inevitably  tended 
to  weaken  it.  A  large  mass  of  it  was  still  hanging  when  I  went  there  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  mine  boss,  John  G.  Wieland, 
barred  down  a  large  quantity  of  it,  at  my  request,  and  in  my  presence — 
enough  to  kill  a  dozen  more  men,  had  it  follen  on  them.  The  chamber  was 
in  a  very  unsafe  condition,  and  I  am  sony  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
miner  was  criminally  to  blame  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  laborer. 
Patrick  Dougher  was  of  Irish  natioualit3\  and  left  a  widow  with  four  child- 
ren, in  very  poor  circumstances,  to  mourn  his  death. 

Accident  Xo.  18. — Michael  Reap,  a  miner,  at  the  Central  Shaft,  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hyde  Parlv,  was  fatally 
injured,  August  23,  by  fall  of  bony  coal  "  immediately  after  firing  a  blast." 
The  accident  happened  about  half  past  seven,  A.  M.,  and  Reap  died  at  half 
past  four,  p.  M.,  the  same  day.  He  liad  just  fired  a  blast  in  the  bottom  bencli, 
in  the  center  of  the  chamber,  pointing  toward  a  slip  which  was  running 
parallel  with  the  chamber,  there  being  another  slip  just  seven  feet  away, 
running  in  the  same  direction.  Over  the  bottom  bench  there  was  a  tier  of 
bony  coal  seven  inches  thick,  with  a  fine  smooth  over  it,  and  this  is  what 
fell  on  Reap  with  the  result  stated.  As  soon  as  he  fired  the  blast  he  rushed 
into  the  face  of  his  chamber,  and  without  examining  the  over-hanging  bony, 
he  was  in  the  act  of  creeping  under  it,  when  it  dropped  on  him.  It  was 
said,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rushing  back  into  the  face  of  his  chamber 
immediately  after  firing  blasts,  which  no  miner  should  ever  do ;  though 
man}'  are  guilt}'  of  the  indiscretion  every  day,  and  the  i)ractice  results  in 
several  deaths  annually.  This  man  lost  his  life  through  his  own  neglect, 
and  no  one  can  be  held  responsible  but  himself.  Michael  Reap  was  of  Irish 
nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  small  and 
helpless. 

Accident  No.  19. — David  Davies,  a  laborer,  working  with  his  father. 
David  Davies,  at  the  Brisbin  shaft,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Compan}-,  Providence,  was  killed,  August  31,  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
The  roof  in  this  chamber  was  not  extra  good,  being  considerably  cut  up 
with  slants;  but  it  was  well  timbered,  and  the  miner,  apparently,  was  usu- 
ally very  careful.  In  this  instance,  however,  he  neglected  to  exercise  his 
usual  care,  for,  after  firing  a  heavy  blast  in  the  top  coal,  he  neglected  to 
examine  the  roof,  as  he  should  have  done.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  not 
10  Mine  Rep. 
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have  failed  to  detect  the  dangerous  slab  of  rock,  and  he  would  have  barred 
it  down,  thus  saving  the  life  of  his  bo}-.  David  Davies  was  of  Welsh  na- 
tionality, and  was  a  single  man. 

Accident  No.  21. — Felix  Slavin  and  John  Doughert}^,  miners  at  the  Filer 
colliery,  Messrs.  Filer  and  Livey,  Winton  borough,  were  instantly  killed, 
September  16,  by  a  fall  of  roof.  The  roof  proper  in  this  place  was  excel- 
lent, consisting  of  solid,  unbroken,  sand  rock.  The  mass  that  fell,  killing 
th(se  unfortunate  men,  was  a  clod  immediately  overlying  the  coal,  Avhich 
was  generall}^  taken  down,  because  it  was  not  safe  to  attempt  to  timber  it. 
The  surface  area  of  that  which  fell  was  seventy'  square  feet,  and  it  was  about 
eight  inches  thick.  The  men  had  been  repeatedly  warned  during  the  day 
and  the  da}'  before  by  Thomas  Finnerty,  the  miner  in  the  adjoining  chamber, 
that  the  clod  was  very  dangerous,  and  that  they  should  bar  it  down ;  but 
they  disregarded  every  warning  and  advice,  and  went  right  on  working 
under  it  until  it  finallj'  fell  on  them,  killing  them  instantly. 

This  accident  was  a  very  peculiar  and  effecting  one  in  many  respects. 
John  Poughert}'  had  been  severel}'  injured  in  the  mines  several  times  before, 
and  was  almost  a  helpless  cripple.  He  was  not  a  competent  man  to  have 
charge  of  a  chamber,  and  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  emplo^'ed  in  the  mines.  His  wife,  as  I  am  informed,  is  insane  and  is 
an  inmate  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Danville.  Felix  SlaAen,  cer- 
tainl}',  should  rot  have  been  employed  in  the  mines,  as  he  was  totallj'^  blind. 
It  is  bad  enough  when  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  who  are  afflicted  with 
deafness,  and  I  think  none  such  should  be  employed  ;  but  what  can  be  said 
to  justifj'  the  employing  of  men  as  miners  who  are  stone  blind  ?  The  only 
reason  given  to  justify  the  emploj'ing  of  these  men  b}^  George  Filer,  Esquire, 
one  of  the  firm,  was,  that  they  were  so  extremel}^  poor,  and  that  they  begged 
so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  work,  that  he  very  reluctantly  gave  them  employ- 
ment. Feeling,  however,  that  It  was  not  right  to  allow  them  to  work  in 
the  mines,  Mr.  Filer  essayed  to  stop  them  several  times, "  but  they  begged 
so  hard,"  he  said,  "  that  he  let  them  have  their  own  way."  It  is  very  hard 
to  censure  men  who  err,  as  Mr.  Filer  undoubtedly  did  in  this  instance, 
through  generous  sympathy  for  the  poor;  and,  yet,  my  respect  for  the 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  these  men,  in  one  sense,  were  killed  through 
indiscreet  kindness,  and  I  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  employment 
of  such  men  in  the  mines. 

John  Dougherty  Avas  of  Irish  nationality,  aud  left  an  insane  widow;  and 
Felix  Slaven  was  also  of  Irish  nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren in  extreme  poverty. 

Accident  No.  22. — Edward  Loughery,  a  miner  at  the  No.  0  shaft,  Penn- 
83*lvania  Coal  Comi)any,  Jenkins  township,  was  fatallj^  injured  September 
21  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  The  first  notice  received  of  this  accident  was  that 
he  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  a  leg  below  the  knee,  and  that  he  was  "  not 
much  injured  otherwise;"  but  he  was  undoulttcdly  injured  internally,  as 
he  died  the  samo  day.     He  was  of  Irish  nationality,  and  was  unmarried. 
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Accident  No.  23. — Lewis  T.  Williams,  a  miner  at  the  Diamond  shaft, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hyde  Park,  was 
instantly  killed  September  2T,  by  a  fall  of  roof,  consisting  of  a  clod  over- 
lying the  top  coal.  Tie  was  engaged  drawing  back  top  coal,  and  had  but 
just  reached  his  Avorking-place  in  the  morning  when  he  was  killed.  He 
went  right  straight  to  work  without  examining  the  place,  which  no  minsr 
should  ever  do.  The  mine  boss,  Rees  T.  Evans,  said  of  him,  "  he  was  very 
reckless  in  his  work,  and  I  have  had  occasion  man}'  times  to  lecture  him 
severely  on  account  of  his  working  in  danger.  Only  a  few  da3's  previous 
to  this  accident  lie  and  his  laborer  came  very  near  losing  their  lives  by  a 
fall  of  about  ten  tons  of  top  coal  which  he  knew  was  dangerously  hanging 
over  them,  and  still  neglected  to  make  it  secure.  They  were  standing  along- 
side of  a  car  which  they  were  loading,  and  had  barely  time  to  turn  away 
when  the  mass  of  coal  fell,  breaking  the  car  in  two,  and  crushing  it  into  a 
shapeless  pile  of  wood  and  iron.  I  gave  him  a  severe  lecture  at  that  time 
for  his  fearful  recklessness,  telling  him  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  he  would  lose  his  life."  A  few  years  ago  another  man,  who  was 
laboring  for  him,  was  completel}^  buried  under  a  fall  of  about  fifty  tons  of 
top  coal  through  his  neglect,  though  strange  to  sa}',  notwithstanding  that 
he  lay  under  the  coal  for  five  hours  before  he  was  released,  he  escaped  with 
comparativel}'  slight  injuries,  being  protected  by  a  loaded  car,  b}'  the  side 
of  which  he  lay  imprisoned.  Patrick  McAndrews,  the  laborer  who  was 
employed  by  Williams,  warned  him  on  this  occasion  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  but  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  warning,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
recklessness  with  his  life.  He  was  of  Welsh  nationality  and  left  an  aged 
widow. 

Accident  No.  25. — John  O'Rourke,  a  miner  at  the  Grassy  Island  shaft, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Olyphant  borough,  was  fatallj'  in- 
jured October  9  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  He  died  of  his  injuries  on  reaching 
the  top  of  the  shaft.  This  man  again  was  engaged  in  taking  down  top 
coal,  had  chopped  out  two  props  from  under  it — one  on  each  side  of  the 
road — and  was  chopping  a  third  when  a  large  quantity  of  coal  fell  on  him 
with  the  result  stated.  The  top  coal  at  this  place  was  thirtj-one  inches 
thick,  and  at  the  immediate  point  where  the  fall  occurred  there  was  a  slip 
running  across  the  chamber  which  he  had  uncovered  on  the  left  side,  thus 
making  a  loose  end.  In  addition  to  this,  the  coal  was  quite  brittle  and  free, 
so  that  extraordinary  care  was  necessary  in  taking  it  down.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, however,  that  even  ordinary  care  was  not  exercised  b}'  O'Rourke,  for 
he  must  have  known  of  the  danger,  and  yet  he  preferred  to  take  risks  that 
no  miner  should  take  under  any  circumstance.  He  lost  his  life  entirely 
through  his  own  negligence,  and  no  one  can  be  blamed  but  himself.  John 
O'Rourke  was  of  Irish  nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  two  children. 

Accident  No.  26. — John  Wisce,  a  laborer,  working  for  William  Wethers 
and  Benjamin  Armstrong,  at  the  No.  10  shaft,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pan}',  Hughestown  borough,  was  instanth'  killed  October  15,  by  a  fall  of 
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roof.  The  miners  hsd  just  fired  two  blasts,  and  Wisce  returned  immedi- 
atel}'  into  the  chamber  to  clear  the  road  of  the  coal  thrown  out  by  the 
blasts,  when  four  hundred  and  fort}^  square  feet  of  the  roof,  three  feet 
thick,  fell  on  him,  killing  him  instantly.  Wethers,  one  of  the  miners,  had 
gone  into  the  chamber  ahead  of  Wisce,  and  Armstrong  told  the  laborers 
not  to  go  in  until  the  smoke  had  time  to  clear  away.  Wethers,  however, 
on  reaching  the  face,  found  that  the  smoke  was  not  as  thick  as  expected, 
and  he  resolved  to  work  out  the  stub  left  by  his  blast.  And  just  as  he 
commenced  working,  the  roof  fell  on  the  road  back  of  him,  and  on  looking 
back  he  called  to  Wisce,  who  answered  only  with  a  groan.  In  the  mean- 
time the  roof  of  the  whole  chamber  commenced  working  outside  and  all 
around  Wethers,  and  he  expected  every  moment  that  he,  also,  would  be 
crushed  to  death.  He  escaped  unharmed,  however,  and  in  about  a  minute 
after  a  second  fall  occurred,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  a  third 
fall,  and  this  Avas  the  heaviest  fall  of  all.  The  roof  at  this  point  consisted 
of  a  tier  of  bony  coal,  and  over  this  the  rock  was  very  friable  and  broken 
up  with  clay  seams  and  slants.  Such  roof  requires  liberal  timbering,  and 
in  my  opinion  there  was  not  more  than  half  the  timber  there  that  should 
have  been.  There  was  but  one  row  of  props,  and  the  timber  in  that  row 
were  too  far  apart.  I  am  willing,  charitably,  to  believe  that  the  mine  boss 
was  satisfied  that  the  place  was  well  timbered,  but  I  am  positive  that  he 
erred  in  his  judgment.  John  Wisce  was  an  American,  and  left  a  widow 
with  four  children,  in  distressing  circumstances,  to  mourn  for  him. 

Accident  No.  21.— James  Compton,  a  miner  at  the  Hyde  Park  shaft, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hyde  Park,  was 
fatally  injured,  Xovembcr  5th,  by  a  fall  of  roof.  He  died  of  his  injuries  on 
the  9th.  Compton  was  driving  a  gangway,  and  at  the  point  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred  there  was  a  vertical  downthrow  in  the  vein  of  eight  feet ;  and, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  rolls  of  this  nature,  the  coal  and  overlying 
roof  was  considerably  broken  up  with  slants  and  seams,  and  it  was  a  slab 
of  this  that  fell  on  Compton.  The  laborer,  Henry  Thomas,  says  that ''  they 
had  examined  the  place  in  the  morning,  and  again  several  times  during  the 
day,  but  had  detected  no  danger  there." 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  an  accident  could  occur  in  such  a  narrow 
place  as  this  was,  had  ordinary  care  been  exercised  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roof.  It  is  very  evident  that  danger  was  suspected  there,  or 
they  would  not  have  examined  that  spot  so  many  times  during  that  morn- 
ing, as  testified  to  by  Henry  Thomas.  The  examinations  that  were  made 
must  have  been  ver}^  careless  and  partial.  Compton  had  the  rei)utation, 
however,  of  being  a  careful  and  competent  miner;  but  the  fact  is  that  old, 
experienced  miners  often  take  risks  that  an  ordinary  miner  would  shrink 
from,  and  we  are  often  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  such  men  through 
the  temporary  suspension  of  their  usual  care.  Compton  was  of  Welsh 
nationality,  and  loft  a  widow  only. 

Accident  No.  2S. — Daniel  H.  Stevens,  a  miner  at  the  Green  Ridge  slope, 
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Green  Ridge  Coal  Compaii}',  Dunmore  borough,  was  fatally  injured,  Novem- 
ber 12tli,  by  a  fall  of  roof.  He  died  of  his  injuries  the  same  day.  He  was 
opening  a  chamber  off  from  another  chamber  road,  and  had  entered  into  the 
solid  twenty-two  feet.  The  coal  being  only  four  and  a  half  feet  thick  it  was 
necessary  to  blast  down  the  roof  to  make  height  for  a  mine  car  to  pass  in 
to  the  face.  St  ;vens  and  his  partner,  Clarence  Wisce,  were  engaged  blast- 
ing down  this  roof  when  the  accident  occurred.  They  had  just  fired  a  blast 
about  five  minutes  before,  and  Stevens  rushed  back  immediately  under  a 
part  of  the  rock  that  had  been  loosened  by  the  blast,  and  persisted  in  going, 
nothwithstanding  that  his  partner  warned  him  that  it  was  dangerous,  and 
told  him  not  to  go  under  it.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  coal  lying  under 
the  loose  rock  which  he  desired  to  move  back  before  barring  the  rock  down, 
and  just  as  he  commenced  to  move  the  coal  the  rock  fell  on  him,  with  the 
result  already  stated.  He  lost  his  life  entirely  through  his  own  reckless- 
ness, and  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  anyone  else.  D.  H.  Stevens  was  an 
American,  and  left  a  widow  with  two  children. 

Accident  No.  30. — Patrick  Keating,  a  laborer,  working  for  John  Moran, 
at  the  Sloan  shaft,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
Lackawanna  township,  was  fatally  injured,  November  23d,  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
He  died  of  his  injuries  December  1st.  The  chamber  where  this  accident 
occurred  was  thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  coal  was  eleven  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
The  extent  of  the  fall  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  square  feet,  and 
consisted  of  the  clod  that  overlies  the  big  vein  in  many  collieries,  which  at 
this  place  was  three  inches  thick,  1  found  this  clod  heavy  back  for  many 
yards  from  the  outer  edge  of  that  which  fell,  and  in  some  places  extending 
over  the  road.  There  were  but  few  props  under  it,  but,  in  my  opinion,  no 
attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  hold  this  clod  with  timber,  as  it  will  break 
all  around  props  and  fall  between  them,  unless  the  props  are  stood  very 
close  together.  The  nearest  prop  to  the  face  was  twenty-two  feet  away  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  miner  was  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  allow- 
ing so  large  an  area  of  rock  hanging  loose  over  the  head  of  his  laborer.  It 
is  a  very  poor  excuse  to  say  that  it  was  not  well  known  tliat  the  clod  was 
dangerous,  when  no  examination  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  or 
not.  Keating  did  not  appear  to  be  seriously  injured  at  the  time,  and  I  am 
informed  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
shock  of  the  accident,  and  that  this  was  the  main  cause  of  his  death.  Pat- 
rick Keating  was  of  Irish  nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  two  children. 

Accident  No.  32. — Anthony  Bradle3^  a  laborer,  working  for  John  A. 
Andrews,  at  the  Von  Storch  slope,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
Providence,  was  fatally  injured,  November  26,  by  a  fall  of  roof.  The  roof 
in  this  chamber  was  not  good,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  poorly  tim- 
bered. Bradley  had  a  leg  badly  shattered  at  the  knee  and  above  it,  had 
an  arm  fractured,  and  was  injured  also  in  the  back.  Nothing  was  done  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage  of  the  shattered  limb  until  he  was  brought  to  his 
home,  and  he  must  have  been  fearfull}-  weakened  through  loss  of  blood  be- 
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fore  anj^thing  was  done  for  him.  I  have  no  doubt  but  manj'  lives  are  lost 
for  the  want  of  proper  care  immediately  following  accidents,  and  I  think 
that  all  parties  having  charge  of  men  and  bo^'S  in  and  around  the  mines 
should  be  instructed  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  persons  injured,  so  that 
no  more  precious  lives  may  be  sacrificed  through  this  general  ignorance. 
Doctors  O'Brien,  Sullivan,  and  Hollister  attended  this  case,  and  were  about 
to  amputate  the  shattered  limb,  but  on  announcing  their  intention  to  that 
effect  in  the  hearing  of  the  injured  man,  he  was  so  shocked  that  he  lost  all 
heart  and  died.  Anthony  Bradlej"  was  of  Irish  nationality,  and  left  a 
widow  with  two  children. 

Accident  No.  34. — Peter  Wilson,  a  miner  at  the  No.  12  shaft,  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company  Pleasant  Yalley  borough,  was  instantl}'  killed,  De- 
cember 13,  by  a  fall  of  rock.  The  circumstances  leading  to  this  accident 
are  described  b}'  Thomas  Hailstone,  the  surviving  miner,  as  follows  :  "  We 
were  taking  down  top  coal  in  Ford's  heading,  and  taking  a  skip  back  from 
the  pillar.  Had  just  fired  two  blasts  in  the  top  coal.  After  firing  these 
two  blasts,  I  went  to  prepare  a  place  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  pillar,  and  Wil- 
son was  near  by  clearing  rock  and  rubbish  away  to  give  mj^  blast  a  chance 
to  work.  Just  before  going  undei-  the  rock  that  fell,  Wilson  put  his  hand 
in  the  crack  over  it  and  said,  '  This  rock  is  sprung,'  and  I  answered  that  I 
thought  the  bench  of  '  checker '  would  give  warning  before  it  would  fall. 
The  rock  fell  in  about  five  minutes  after  we  had  this  conversation.  Neither 
of  us  examined  it  further  than  that  Wilson  put  his  hand  over  it  as  stated, 
nor  did  either  of  us  try  to  bar  it  down.  We  relied  on  the  '  checker  '  bench 
being  strong  enough  to  hold  it  up.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  could  have 
been  barred  down  very  easily  had  we  tried  to  do  so,  and  it  was  a  fatal  mis- 
take that  we  did  not." 

Two  minutes'  work  would  have  prevented  this  sad  accident,  and  this  is 
true  of  the  majority  of  them  ;  and  yet  the  miners  continue  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  lives  rather  than  do  what  they  knOw  would  save  them.  This 
poor  man  was  the  victim  of  his  own  foolhard}^  negligence,  and  his  partner 
was  equally  responsible.  Peter  Wilson  was  of  Scotch  nationality,  and  loft 
a  widow  with  six  children  in  ver^-  destitute  circumstances.  The  family 
was  so  extremely  poor  that  they  had  no  means  to  bury  their  dead. 

Accident  No.  35. — Patrick  Hearing,  a  miner  at  the  Brennan  colliery, 
Messrs.  Brennan  and  Bridgett,  Carbondale  City,  was  fatally  injured  De- 
cember 24,  by  a  fall  of  roof  He  sulfered  a  compound  fracture  of  a  leg,  and 
received  internal  injuries,  from  the  effects  of  which  lie  died  the  following 
day.  He  was  engaged  in  taking  out  a  pillar,  but  he  was  not  an  experienced 
miner  enough  for  such  dangerous  work  ;  he  was  too  young  a  miner,  and  had 
only  a  boy  working  with  him  who  was  still  younger  and  more  inexperienced 
than  himself  In  one  sense  there  was  no  one  responsible  for  his  death  but 
himself,  as  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  roof  was  safe,  and  as  he  was 
there  continually  he  ought  to  have  been  the  best  judge  of  its  condition. 
The  mine  boss,  John  Killian,  had  been  there  only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
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accident,  as  had  Patrick  Flannery  also,  Bearing's  stepfather,  but  neither  ot 
them  had  noticed  any  danger  there.  But  I  cannot  believe  but  that  a  proper 
examination  would  have  I'evealed  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  roof.  The 
surface  area  of  that  which  fell  was  seventy-seven  square  feet,  and  it  was 
about  a  foot  thick.  There  was  a  large  mass  still  hanging  when  I  was  there 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  accident  which  was  barred  down  by  the  mine 
boss,  in  my  presence,  and  by  my  order.  I  must  pronounce  it  wrong  to  em- 
ploy so  young  a  miner  to  rob  pillars  ;  it  is  verj'^  dangerous  work  at  best,  and 
none  but  the  most  careful  and  most  experienced  miners  should  be  employed 
at  it.  This  is  the  first  fatal  accident  that  has  occurred  at  this  colliery, 
though  it  has  been  running  on  a  small  scale  for  six  j'ears.  Patrick  Bearing 
was  of  Irish  nationality,  unmarried,  and  was  a  3'oung  man  of  excellent 
character,  highly  respected  b}'  all  who  knew  him. 

DEATHS  FROM  FALLING  DOWN  SHAFTS. 

There  was  but  one  fatal  accident  from  falling  down  shafts  that  can  be 
charged  to  mining  coal.  An  insurance  agent,  F.  W.  Rice,  Esq.,  fell  down 
the  Leggett  Creek  shaft,  Providence,  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  and  was  instantly 
killed,  but  I  have  not  classed  this  as  a  mine  accident,  chargeable  to  the 
business  of  mining  coal  and  prepai'ingit  for  market.  There  was  one  other, 
however,  which  is  two  and  seven- tenth  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
fatal  accidents  for  the  year. 

Accident  No.  5. — Isaac  Davies,  a  miner  at  the  No.  1  Barnum  shaft, 
Pennsj-lvania  Coal  Company',  Pittston  borough,  was  killed  March  17,  by 
falling  from  the  bucket  as  he  was  being  hoisted  up  the  shaft.  He  was  en- 
gaged, just  before  the  accident,  in  pumping  water  from  a  sump  which  was 
being  sunk,  and  he  was  soaked  through  with  ice  cold  water  falling  down  the 
shaft.  He  complained  to  the  men  working  with  him  of  being  so  cold  that 
he  must  ascend  the  shaft  to  warm  himself  On  being  told  to  go,  he  sig- 
nalled for  the  bucket  and  got  on,  standing  on  the  edge,  and  when  up  about 
seventj'  feet,  through  some  mishap,  he  fell  to  the  bottom  and  was  so  severelj^ 
crushed  that  he  only  lived  for  about  thirty  minutes  after  he  was  brought  to 
the  surface.  I  think  he  became  so  numb  with  the  cold  when  being  hoisted  on 
the  bucket,  that  he  lost  his  hold  of  the  rope  and  fell.  He  was  a  fine  old 
gentleman,  fifty-eight  3'ears  of  age,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  seven 
children  to  mourn  his  death.  The  children,  however,  are  mostly  all  grown 
up — two  of  them  married. 

DEATHS  FROM  BEING  CRUSHED  BY  MINE  CARS. 

There  were  four  deaths  from  being  crushed  by  mine  cars  during  the  year, 
being  ten  and  eight  tenth  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  from  all  causes. 
The  number  of  fatal  accidents  from  this  cause  is  considerably  reduced  as 
compared  to  the  record  of  1879;  but  they  can  be  reduced  still  further  if 
drivers,  runners,  door-bo3^s,  and  even  men  will  but  use  their  senses  to  avoid 
them. 
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Accident  No.  1.— David  McGovern,  a  door-tender,  at  the  Marvine  shaft, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Providence,  was  instantly  killed, 
February  16,  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  pillar.  This  unfortunate 
boy  was  away  from  his  post  of  duty  with  one  of  the  drivers,  James  Mc- 
Cartney, who  asked  him  to  go  with  him  for  the  water  car.  McCartney 
put  him  on  the  mule's  back  to  ride  in,  and  when  they  reached  the  car  he 
ordered  the  boy  to  hitch  on  the  mule  ;  then  McGovern  went  on  out  ahead 
of  the  car,  leading  the  mule  for  a  short  distance,  but  he  finally  stopped  in  a 
very  narrow  place  with  the  intention  of  jumping  on  the  forward  bumper  of 
the  car  to  ride,  and  in  attempting  to  do  so,  his  foot  missed  the  bumper,  and 
the  top  rail  of  the  car  caught  his  head  crushing  it  against  the  pillar  and 
tearing  the  top  of  his  skull  clear  oft'.  The  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  running 
around  the  chambers  and  away  from  his  door  with  the  drivers,  and  espe- 
cially with  McCartney,  who  enticed  him  away  on  this  fotal  occasion,  and 
seemed  to  make  a  practice  of  ordering  the  little  fellow  around  at  his  pleas- 
ure. If  boys  would  attend  strictly  to  their  own  work,  and  do  it  themselves 
instead  of  ordering  one  another  to  do  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them, 
there  would  never  be  an  accident  of  this  kind.  The  mine  bosses  are  not 
blameless  in  this  matter.  J.  Y.  Birtley,  the  mine  boss,  in  charge  of  this 
colliery,  says  :  "  I  have  repeatedly  ordered  the  door-tenders  never  to  leave 
their  doors  for  any  one."  And  yet  he  sends  them  away  on  errands  himself 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient.  He  did  this  the  day  following  this  acci- 
dent, when  I  was  present,  and  I  called  his  attention,  then,  to  his  inconsist- 
ency. If  mine  bosses  would  but  practice  what  they  preach  they  would  be 
more  successful  in  averting  accidents. 

Accident  No.  7.— Edward  Watkins,  a  driver  at  the  Brisbin  shaft,  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Providence,  was  fa- 
tally injured,  March  29,  by  being  crushed  under  a  trip  of  empty  mine  cars. 
He  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  conveyed  to  his  home.  He  was 
driving  a  team  of  mules  and  had  them  hitched  to  a  trip  of  eleven  cars, 
when  the  mules  started  and  ran  away  down  a  steep  grade  that  required  two 
sprags  in  each  car.  The  mules  ran  until  they  reached  the  chambers,  Wat- 
kins  hanging  on  to  the  harness  of  the  hind  mule  all  the  way ;  but  he  finally 
lost  his  light  and  fell  before  the  trip,  and  the  two  forward  cars  ran  over 
him,  and  when  he  was  found  he  was  lying  under  the  third  car.  The  for- 
ward cars  jumped  the  track  and  discharged  a  prop  on  the  road-side  which 
made  the  place  extremely  dangerous  to  go  to  his  rescue.  The  men  who 
were  present,  however,  made  all  haste  to  get  him  from  under  the  car,  not- 
withstanding tiie  roof  was  cracking  fearfully  over  their  heads ;  and  they 
had  only  just  moved  him  away  a  few  yards  when  a  large  quantity  of  the 
roof  fell  just  where  the  boy  was  lying.  These  mules,  or  rather  one  of  them, 
was  in  the  habit  of  rimning  away  ;  they  would  balk,  and  when  they  started 
they  would  run  as  hard  as  they  could.  As  far  as  possible,  all  such  frac- 
tious mules  should  be  banished  out  of  the  mines,  and  if  I  could  I  would  do 
this  at  once.     I  am  happy  to  state  that  some  of  our  most  cflicient  superin- 
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tendents  do  not  keep  an  unrnl}^,  fractious  mule  in  their  mines  for  an  hour 
after  they  find  they  are  dangerous  and  unsafe  for  boys  to  liandlc.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  is  a  credit  to  tlie  men  who  act  thus  humanely. 

Accident  No.  29. — William  Mason,  a  driver  at  the  Eddy  Creek  shaft, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Olyphant  borough,  was  fatally  in- 
jured, November  20,  by  being  crushed  by  a  trip  of  loaded  mine  cars,  and 
died  the  same  evening.  This  boy  was  employed  running  cars  from  a  branch 
to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  Just  outside  of  the  branch  latches  there  was  a 
sharp  down  grade,  causing  the  cars  to  run  about  as  fast  as  a  mule  can  trot, 
and  the  bo}^  was  forced  to  run  alongside  of  his  mule  before  the  trip  down 
this  run.  There  was  a  strap  attached  to  the  hames  of  the  harness  for  the 
boy  to  hang  to ;  but  if  he  should  happen  to  stumble  and  lose  his  hold  on 
that  strap,  he  would  be  very  liable  to  fall  under  the  cars.  How  he  lost  his 
hold  of  the  strap  in  this  instance  is  not  known,  but  it  is  known  that  he  did 
not  have  hold  of  it,  and  that  he  fell  and  lost  his  life.  He  was  dragged  by 
tha  cars  for  thirty-eight  feet  from  the  Bpot  where  he  fell,  which  indicates 
that  the  trip  was  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  the  trip  stopped  only 
when  the  boy's  body  threw  the  forward  car  off  the  track.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  some  safer  way  should  be  devised  to  bring  out  the 
coal,  and  that  boys  should  not  be  compelled  to  risk  their  lives  by  running 
at  a  break-neck  pace  down  runs  in  front  of  heavy  trips  of  loaded  cars. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  this  accident,  William  Williamson,  J.  P.,  acting 
as  coroner;  and  from  the  evidence  adduced,  the  jury,  which  was  an  un- 
usually intelligent  one,  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  above 
facts,  and  severely  censured  the  officials  of  the  colliery  for  putting  boys  to 
work  in  such  a  dangerous  place,  where  they  must  be  continuall}'  in  jeop- 
ardy of  their  lives. 

Accident  No.  36. — Michael  Murphy,  a  culm-man  at  the  White  Oak  col- 
liery, Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Compan}^  Archbald  borough,  was  in- 
stantly killed,  December  29,  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  pillar.  A 
car  of  coal  had  been  dumped  by  the  side  of  the  road  belonging  to  some  one 
of  the  miners,  and  as  this  was  the  last  working  day  for  the  month  it  was 
desirable  to  load  this  coal  so  that  it  could  be  credited  to  the  miner  in  his 
month's  account.  Murphy,  therefore,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  noon  hour, 
in  company  with  Thomas  Kelley,  the  driver  boss,  got  an  empt}^  car  and 
attempted  to  load  the  coal  between  two  trips.  The  car  was  standing  on 
the  empty  track  at  the  end  of  a  long  passing  branch ;  it  was  standing  near 
the  frog,  and  while  they  were  loading  the  car  a  trip  of  five  loaded  cars  was 
lowered  to  the  foot  of  a  self-acting  plane,  thirty-eight  yards  inside  of  where 
the  car  stood,  and  the  footman  called  to  them,  inquiring  if  they  were  out 
of  the  way,  and  he  was  answered  that  it  was  all  right.  He  then  unhitched 
the  I'ope  from  the  trip  and  let  it  run  down  grade  towards  them.  When  the 
trip  came  near.  Thomas  Kelley  saw  that  it  would  surely  strike  the  car  they 
were  loading,  and  he  called  to  Murphy,  telling  him  to  get  back  out  of  the 
way;  l>ut  Murphy,  instead  of  heeding  Kelley's  warning. jumped  between 
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the  car  and  the  pillar,  and  when  the  loaded  trip  struck  the  car  it  was 
knocked  off  the  track  and  against  Murphy,  crushing  him  to  death  between 
it  and  the  pillar.  Murphy  and  Kelley  were  both  equally  to  blame  for  not 
making  sure  that  there  was  room  enough  for  the  loaded  trip  to  pass  the 
car.  They  were  both  experienced  men  with  handling-  cars,  and  no  excuse 
can  be  advanced  for  their  heedlessness.  Michael  Murphy  was  of  Irish 
nationality,  and  left  a  widow  with  six  children — five  girls,  and  two  of  them 
are  said  to  be  invalids. 

DEATH  FEOM  EXPLOSIONS  OF  BLASTS  AND  POWDER. 

There  were  three  fatal  accidents  from  explosions  of  blasts  and  powder, 
which  is  eight  and  one-tenth  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  for  the  year 
from  all  causes.  Each  of  these  deaths  resulted  from  inexcusable  reckless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  victims  themselves. 

Accident  No.  10.— James  Howarth,  a  miner  at  the  Taylor  shaft,  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Lackawanna  township, 
was  fatally  injured,  May  4th,  by  an  explosion  of  a  cartridge  as  he  was 
charging  a  hole.  The  hole  was  not  round,  and  as  he  tried  to  insert  the 
cartridge  he  found  that  it  refused  to  go  to  the  far  end  of  the  hole  and  he 
then  used  the  butt  end  of  a  drill  to  drive  it  home  ;  the  drill  striking  fire 
exploded  the  cartridge,  burning  him  in  the  face  and  about  the  body,  and 
injuring  him  very  seriously  otherwise,  from  which  he  suffered  fearfully  until 
the  21st,  when  death  released  him  from  his  sufferings.  He  committed  one 
of  the  most  foolhard3%  reckless,  and  inexcusable  acts  that  a  miner  can  be 
guilty  of,  and  such  as  the  common  sense  of  every  man  ou2,ht  to  teach  him 
is  an  act  of  inexcusable  madness.  Ever\'  miner  knows  this  practice  of 
ramming  cartridges  with  the  butt  end  of  a  drill  to  be  extremely  dangerous, 
and  all  will  admit  it,  and  yet,  otherwise  careful  and  intelligent  men  lose 
their  lives  every  year  by  clinging  to  the  dangerous  practice.  Why  is  it 
that  men  will  not  abandon  dangerous  practices  which  they  know  to  be  so 
fatal  ?  James  Howarth  was  of  Welsh  nationality  and  left  a  widow  with 
four  children  to  mourn  his  imtimely  end. 

Accident  No.  24. — Patrick  H.  Kelley,  a  miner,  at  Tripp's  slope,  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hyde  Park,  was  in- 
stantly killed,  September  29th,  by  an  explosion  of  a  blast.  On  his  first  at- 
tempt to  fire  the  blast  it  missed  ;  he  tried  it  the  second  time  when  it  hung 
fire  so  that  he  evidently  thought  it  had  missed  again,  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  started  to  apply  a  match  the  third  time,  but  when  within  about 
ten  feet  of  the  face  the  blast  exploded,  throwing  about  two  car  loads  of 
coal  right  in  his  face.  The  blast  knocked  out  a  prop  also,  and  that  fell  on 
him.     He  was  of  Irish  nationality,  unmarried. 

Accident  No.  33. — John  C.  Nealon,  a  miner  at  the  Eddy  Cj-eok  shaft, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Olyphant  borough,  was  almost  in- 
stantly killed,  November  29th,  by  a  premature  blast.  He  lived  only  for 
about  two  hours,  but  never  uttered  a  word  to  explain  the  accident.  His 
partner,  Anthony  Gannon,  was  present  when  he  was  killed,  and  gave  tlie 
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following  statement :  "  Nealon  had  drilled  a  three  feet  hole  before  I  got 
in  to  my  work  that  morning,  and  he  was  coming  down  the  road  for  powder 
to  charge  the  hole  when  I  got  in ;  he  returned  with  the  powder  and  asked 
me  to  help  him  tamp  the  hole,  and  as  the  hole  was  wet,  he  told  me  to  throw 
in  the  tamping  as  ftistas  I  could.  After  tamping  the  hole  I  went  down  the 
road  some  distance  and  stopped  to  hold  a  light  for  him  to  run  away  from 
the  blast ;  seeing  him  rather  long  in  coming  away,  I  said,  '  Jack,  what  are 
you  doing  ? '  and  just  as  I  spoke  the  blast  went  off,  blowing  out  my  light. 
I  then  called  to  John  Dunnigan,  requesting  him  to  bring  me  a  light,  and  I 
told  him  I  thought  Nealon  was  killed  with  the  blast.  Thomas  Monaghan 
then  came  and  he  and  Dunnigan  and  I  went  up  the  chamber  road  to  Nealon, 
whom  we  found  back  about  two  yards  from  where  the  blast  went  off,  leaning 
up  against  the  rib.  His  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  was  otherwise  badly  cut 
and  bruised  ;  he  never  spoke  a  word  and  died  very  soon  after  he  was  taken 
home. 

"  We  do  not  use  any  patent  squibs  to  fire  blasts  with  ;  we  fill  straw 
squibs  ourselves  and  make  our  own  matches  ;  the  oil  that  we  use  in  making 
matches  is  that  which  we  burn,  and  is  known  as  "  black  strap  "  or  "  green 
oil."  That  was  what  Nealon  used  to  fire  the  blast  which  killed  him.  There 
was  no  smoke  there  before  that  blast  was  fired,  as  that  was  the  first  blast 
fired  that  morning ;  did  not  find  any  gas  in  the  cliamber  that  morning ;  do 
not  know  whether  there  was  any  gas  in  the  hole  or  not ;  did  not  try  it  and 
do  not  know  as  Nealon  did  ;  we  sometimes  find  a  little  gas  in  the  holes,  but 
not  enough  to  hurt ;  have  no  safety  squibs  ;  we  always  fire  the  blasts  with 
common  paper  matches." 

Now,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  blast  was  exploded  by  gas,  but  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  match,  being  saturated  with  the  "  green  oil  "  referred 
to  by  Gannon,  was  made  in  such  a  hurry,  as  the  hole  was  wet,  that  when  it 
was  ignited  it  flashed  instantly  to  the  straw  and  exploded  the  blast.  I  re- 
peatedly have  called  the  attention  of  the  miners  to  the  danger  of  using  any 
of  the  inferior  oils  lately  introduced  into  the  mines  to  make  matches  with  ; 
but  they  persist  in  doing  it  in  spite  of  every  warning,  and  it  is  a  great  won- 
der that  more  of  them  are  not  killed  and  maimed  therebv.  These  inferior 
oils  of  all  grades  are  becoming  insufferable  nuisances  in  the  mines  in  many 
respects,  and  I  anticipate  that  the  use  of  them  must  be  prohibited. 

Hugh  Jones,  the  mine  boss,  gave  these  miners  a  verv  bad  reputation  for 
being  careless  and  reckless  in  their  work,  and  said  :  "  I  have  had  great 
trouble  with  them  trying  to  induce  them  to  keep  their  working  place  safe. 
They  were  very  reckless  in  relation  to  propping.  Only  a  short  time  before 
this  accident  I  found  them  both  working  under  an  immense  slab  of  rock 
on  entering  their  chamber,  and  I  ordered  them  out  from  under  it  instantly. 
On  putting  a  bar  over  the  slab,  it  fell  over  a  large  portion  of  the  chamber, 
covering  the  spot  where  they  were  located,  each  drilling  a  hole.  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  both  have  been  killed  on  that  occasion  had  I  not  gone  into 
their  chamber  just  when  I  did.  I  was  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
and  safetv  of  allowing  them  to  work  a  chamber." 
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John  C  Nealon  was  of  Irish  nationalit3\  and  left  a  widow  with  eight 
children  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  The  famil}^  consisted  of  four 
boys  and  four  girls.  The  oldest  bo}',  about  twenty  j-ears  of  age,  had  al- 
waj's  been  a  helpless  cripple,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  died  in  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

DEATHS  FROM  MISCELLANEOUS  CAUSES  UNDERGROUND. 

There  was  but  one  fatal  accident  under  the  above  head  during  the  3'ear, 
being  two  and  seven  tenths  per  centum  of  the  whole  number. 

Accident  Xo.  15. — Patrick  Fl3nn,  a  pumpman  at  the  Leggitt's  creek 
shaft,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Providence,  was  burned  to 
death  July  11  by  his  clothing  taking  fire  from  his  lamp.  This  accident  oc- 
curred on  Sunday,  and  I  was  apprised  of  it  about  four  o'clock  by  two  men 
from  Providence,  who  desired  me  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  at 
once  to  investigate  its  cause ;  but  learning  from  them  that  the  remains  of 
riynr  had  be?n  brought  out,  and  that  no  danger  was  apprehended  to  anj'- 
one  else,  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  my  immediate  presence  at  the 
mines,  hence  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  parties  at  the  colliery  the 
following  morning.  In  the  mean  time  some  meddlesome  parties  had  been 
very  busy  spreading  a  report  that  an  explosion  of  gas  had  occurred,  and 
that  this  asserted  explosion  was  the  cause  of  Flynn's  death.  On  learning 
of  this  report  I  advised  the  man's  friends,  amongst  them  his  brother,  to 
see  coroner  X.  Y.  Leet  and  request  him  to  hold  an  inquisition  in  the  case, 
so  as  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly  as  to  whether  there  had  been  an 
explosion  or  not.  I  was  desirous  to  give  the  unfortunate  man's  friends  the 
fullest  opportunity-  to  inquire  into  the  case  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  An 
inquisition  was  finally  held  by  Coroner  Leet,  and  the  investigation  Avas 
about  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  of  any  held  during  my  term  of 
service ;  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  adduced  to  sustain  the 
theory  of  an  explosion  of  gas  having  occurred  there,  and  I  positively  know 
that  there  was  r.o  explosion  of  gas,  as  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  an}^- 
thing  of  the  kind  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  location  where  the  man 
was  burned  to  death.  By  referring  to  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  work- 
ings, it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  burned  to  death  at  the  point  "A,"  which  is 
on  the  main  road,  and  between  the  two  doors  in  the  intake  current  of  fresh 
air.  Had  there  been  an  explosion  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  these  doors  to  escape  destruction ;  but  the  doors  were  wholly  undis- 
turbed. Xor  were  there  any  other  indication  of  an  explosion,  such  as  brat- 
tice or  stoppings  disturbed,  or  even  so  much  as  any  dust  raised,  as  is  always 
the  case  where  explosions  occur.  Then  again,  (Jeorge  Archbald,  the  fire 
boss  for  that  section,  had  passed  the  point  where  Flynn  was  burned  only 
about  two  minutes  ahead  of  him,  and  when  Flynn's  clothing  took  fire 
Archibald  was  just  ])assing  through  the  inner  door,  and  was,  therefore, 
nearer  the  only  point  in  the  vicinity  where  the  least  color  of  gas  had  been 
found  at  any  time.     Had  there  been  an  explosion  he  could  not  have  escaped 
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unhurt;  but  he  was  not  injured,  and  positively  swears  that  there  was  no 
explosion.  Now,  before  presenting  any  theory  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Fl3'nn's  clothing  took  fire,  I  deem  it  proper  to  put  on  record  the  testimon}^ 
given  b^'  the  most  important  witnesses  on  my  examination. 

George  Aughbald,  sworn : — My  name  is  (Jeorge  Archbald  ;  reside  in 
Providence ;  am  fire  boss  by  occupation,  and  am  employed  as  such  at  the 
Leggitt's  Creek  shaft;  was  at  work  yesterday  (Sunday)  morning;  entered 
the  mine  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  in  company  with  Patrick  Flynn,  George 
Green,  Michael  Cannon,  William  Kelley,  James  McManina,  and  his  son, 
James.  When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  I  first  went  to  the  barn, 
which  I  examined,  finding  it  all  safe ;  thence  I  went  into  William  Camp- 
bell's heading  to  examine  that  place,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  free  from 
gas  or  not,  so  that  Patrick  Flynn  could  go  in  there  to  work.  Found  no 
gas  anywhere  near  the  main  road,  and  found  none  anywhere,  excepting  a 
little  in  the  face  of  the  nearest  chamber  but  one  to  where  Flynn  was  burned. 
Had  not  been  in  that  chamber  that  morning  until  after  the  accident.  It 
was  after  the  accident  that  I  found  gas  there.  Did  not  find  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  there,  extending  across  the  face  of  the  chamber  and 
tailing  out  about  four  yards  from  the  face.  This  chamber  was  dipping  all 
along  until  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  is  now  rising,  which  accounts  for  the 
gas  lodging  there.  Never  found  any  gas  there  until  the  chamber  struck 
the  rise.  The  return  air  does  not  come  out  through  the  heading  where 
Flynn  was  burned.  Do  not  think  it  possible  for  the  gas  to  be  dislodged 
from  that  chamber  and  then  re-lodge  on  the  main  road.  The  gas,  if  dis- 
lodged, would  go  across  the  outside  chambers,  and  would  pass  the  point 
where  the  accident  occurred,  a  long  distance  away.  I  examined  the  place 
where  Flynn  was  burned  as  I  went  in  ahead  of  him,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  gas  there.  Flynn  and  I  went  in  together  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  I 
had  a  safety-lamp  and  Flynn  carried  a  common  miner's  lamp.  He  was  fol- 
lowing, perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  yards  behind  me.  He  was  sometimes  all  of 
fifty  yards  behind,  as  he  was  lame  and  could  not  get  along  as  fast  as  I  could. 
I  was  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  him  when  his  clothing  took  fire.  The  first 
I  knew  of  it  was  hearing  him  call,  "  George !  George !  "  and  then  I  looked 
back  and  saw  him  enveloped  in  fiame.  I  then  ran  down  to  the  sump  to 
look  for  a  bucket  or  a  keg  to  carry  water  to  throw  on  him,  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  but  I  failed  to  find  anything,  and  I  then  tried  to  get  near  him  but 
could  not  get  near  him  because  of  the  intense  heat.  His  clothing  were  all 
on  fire.  Then  I  ran  back  and  forth  for  some  time,  and  I  was  so  excited 
that  I  could  not  take  particular  notice  of  anything.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing, except  calling  my  name  twice,  as  I  have  already  stated.  Wlien  I 
found  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him,  I  got  my  lamp,  which  I  had  dropped, 
extinguishing  the  light,  and  went  out  in  the  dark  to  where  I  had  left  George 
Green,  on  the  main  road,  about  seven  hundred  feet  from  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred.  I  told  him  that  Flynn  was  burned  to  death.  Green  and  I 
then  returned  together,  along  another  route,  to  try  to  approach  Flynn ;  but 
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when  we  got  to  the  door,  just  outside  of  where  he  la}',  and  on  opening  the 
door,  we  found  the  stench  so  great  from  his  burning  flesh  that  we  could 
not  possibly  approach  him,  and  by  this  time  I  was  sure  that  he  was  dead. 
I  then  went  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  with  Green,  whom  I  sent  out  to  inform 
the  mine  boss,  Finlay  Ross,  of  the  accident. 

I  have  no  idea  as  to  how  Flj-nn's  clothing  got  on  fire.  Did  not  see  his 
clothing  taking  fire.  He  was  enveloped  in  flame  when  I  first  saw  him.  He 
usually  had  on  considerable  clothing.  Had  a  linen  water-proof  coat  on  yes- 
terday morning,  and  I  am  very  sure  he  had  another  coat  on  under  that. 
His  clothing  was  fearfully  soaked  with  oil.  Think  there  must  have  been  as 
much  as  two  gallons  of  oil  in  his  clothing,  and  he  usually  carried  a  large 
quantity  of  oily  cotton  waste  on  his  person,  which  he  used  to  gather  up  in 
the  engine-rooms  outside,  and  which  he  would  cram  into  his  pockets  and 
into  his  breast.  Have  seen  him  have  large  lumps  of  tallow  hid  away  in  his 
breast.  Do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  oily  waste  or  tallow  stuff'ed  in 
his  breast  yesterday  morning  or  not,  but  he  did  have  his  pockets  full  of 
waste.  On  my  asking  him  for  some  to  wipe  my  safety  lamp,  he  pulled  a 
large  quantity  out  of  his  pockets  in  search  of  a  bunch  that  was  compara- 
tively clean,  which  he  handed  to  me,  and  he  then  crammed  the  balance 
back  into  his  pockets  again.  He  also  had  a  pint  bottle  full  of  kerosene  oil 
in  his  pocket,  and  I  think  he  had  two  bottles.  He  had  no  need  to  carry 
oil  in  to  his  work  in  that  manner,  as  oil  was  furnished  to  him  by  the  com- 
pany b}'  the  gallon 

George  Green,  sworn:  My  name  is  George  Green.  Live  in  Provi- 
dence. Am  water-bailer  bj'  occupation,  and  work  in  Leggitt's  Creek  shaft. 
Started  in  to  my  work  yesterday  morning  with  Archbald,  the  fire-boss, 
and  Patrick  Flynn.  On  the  way  in  I  stopped  at  the  "  Y,"  by  order  of  the 
fire-boss.  Stayed  there,  and  heard  nothing  of  Archbald  and  Flynn,  only 
the  slamming  of  the  doors  as  the}^  passed  through  them.  There  was  no 
indication  of  an  explosion — no  concussion  in  the  air.  The  slamming  of 
the  doors  that  I  heard  was  not  caused  by  concussion  of  an  explosion,  but 
was  caused  simply  by  passing  through  them,  as  I  have  heard  them  often. 
Archibald,  the  fire-boss,  came  back  to  me  after  a  while,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached me  he  called  for  a  light ;  he  then  told  me  that  Flynn's  clothing 
had  taken  fire  in  some  way,  and  that  he  was  burned  to  death.  Archbald 
and  I  then  went  back  together  and  tried  to  approach  the  place  where 
Flynn  lay,  but  we  could  not  get  near  him  for  the  suffocating  stench  of  his 
burning  body  and  clothing.  We  then  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft, 
and  Archbald  sent  me  up  the  shaft  to  inform  Mr.  Finla}'  Ross  of  the  acci- 
dent. I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  George  Archbald,  the  fire-boss,  and 
can  o\\\y  confirm  all  that  he  has  said  concerning  the  oily  condition  of 
Flynn's  clothing,  and  in  relation  to  his  carrying  oily  cotton- waste  to  work 
in  his  pockets  and  on  his  person. 

Fjnlay  Ross,  axcorn :  M}^  name  is  Finlay  Ross ;  reside  in  Providence ; 
am  mine  boss  by  occupation,  and  have  charge  of  the  inside  workings  of 
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Leggitt's  Creek  shaft.  I  have  heard  all  the  testimony  of  George  Archbald, 
and,  from  mj'  own  knowledge  of  the  filthy,  oily  condition  of  Patrick  Flynn's 
clothing,  I  know  his  testimony  to  be  strictly  true.  About  two  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Atherton,  the  outside  foreman,  and  I  spoke  to  Flynn  of  his  clothing, 
telling  him  that  he  would  get  on  fire  some  day,  and  make  a  bonfire  of  him- 
self. I  do  not  know  how  his  clothing  caught  fire,  but  I  do  know  that  there 
was  no  explosion  of  gas  ;  there  could  be  no  gas  there  to  explode." 

John  Holleren,  sworn :  My  name  is  John  Holleren ;  reside  in  Provi- 
dence; am  stationary  engineer  at  second  opening  to  Leggitt's  Creek  shaft; 
knew  Patrick  Flynn  ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  here  and  gathering  all 
the  oily  cotton  waste  that  he  could  find  around  the  engine-room  and  carry  it 
away  with  him  into  the  mines  ;  he  also  carried  oil  away ;  would  take  any 
oil  he  could  find  ;  would  take  this  white  oil  which  we  burn,  and  what  we 
call  "  black  strap." 

Mr.  Holleren  then  showed  me  a  sample  of  the  oil  which  he  had  in  a  lamp. 
It  was  intensel}' inflammable,  and  should  never  be  used  in  the  mines.  Now, 
notwithstanding  the  critical  and  exhaustive  examination  made  by  me  into 
this  case,  there  were  parties  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  an  explosion 
did  occur,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  an  inquest  was  held.  The  jury  found 
that  Patrick  Flynn  came  to  his  death  by  his  clothing  taking  fire  in  some 
manner  to  the  jury  unknown. 

My  theor}'  as  to  how  his  clothing  caught  fire  is  as  follows  :  Before  he 
and  the  fire  boss  started  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft  he  drew  a  large  quantity 
of  oily  cotton  waste  out  of  his  pocket  in  search  of  a  clean  bunch  to  hand  to 
Archbald  to  wipe  his  safety  lamp  with.  In  returning  the  old  waste  back 
into  his  pocket  he  left  some  of  it  hanging  out  by  his  side,  and  in  going  in 
this  caught  fire  from  his  lamp  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  when  he 
passed  through  the  door  just  outside  of  where  he  was  burned,  and  when 
opposite  the  entrance  just  inside  of  said  door,  (see  plan,)  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  coming  in  through  that  entrance  fanned  the  fire  into  a  flame  and 
he  was  enveloped  with  a  sheet  of  flame  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  this  was  how  he  caught  fire.  He  must  have  caught  fire 
from  his  lamp,  as  there  was  no  other  fire  near  him.  A  portion  of  his  pants 
was  unconsumed,  and  a  match  was  set  to  this  by  the  coroner  at  the  inquest 
to  demonstrate  how  inflammable  the  oils  were  with  which  Flynn's  clothing 
were  saturated. 

*  The  only  sense  in  which  the  law  was  violated  in  the  case  was,  in  permit- 
ting Fljnn  to  enter  the  colliery  before  the  workings  had  been  examined  by 
"  the  mine  boss  or  his  assistant."  The  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1870,  provides  for  and  requires  such  an  examination  to  be  made,  and 
saj'S  :  "  And  the  workmen  shall  not  enter  the  mine  until  such  examination 
has  been  made  and  reported,  and  the  cause  of  danger,  if  any  exist,  be  re- 
moved." George  Archbald,  though  an  intelligent  man,  and  a  man  of  fine 
disposition,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  not  self-possessed  enough  for  a  safe 
fire  boss.     He  evidentlj'  became  so  excited  in  this  emergency-  that  he  was 
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utterly  incapable  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  man,  even  if 
that  was  possible.  This,  howcA^er,  is  undoubtedly  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness in  him,  and  he  is  to  be  pitied  for  it  rather  than  to  be  censured.  Pat- 
rick Fhnn  was  of  Irish  nationality,  unmarried. 

DEATHS  FROM  MISCELLANEOTJS  CAUSES  ON  THE  SURFACE. 

There  were  three  fatal  accidents  on  the  surface  during  the  .year,  being 
eight  and  one  tenth  per  centum  of  the  whole  number.  All  of  these  were 
boys ;  two  of  them  were  killed  by  screens  in  the  breakers,  and  the  third 
was  crushed  to  death  between  big  cars  and  chutes.  Each  of  them  was 
away  from  his  proper  place. 

Accident  No.  16. — David  Powell,  a  slate  picker,  at  the  Pyne  shaft 
breaker,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Old 
Forge  township,  was  instantl}^  killed,  July  13,  by  falling  on  one  of  the  main 
screens.  Notwithstandiug  that  the  screens  were  fenced  off  this  boy  man- 
aged to  fall  on  it  and  lose  his  life ;  he  fell  while  sliding  down  a  railing  put 
to  protect  a  stairway  leading  by  the  screen,  and  had  no  one  to  blame  for 
his  untimel}^  fate  but  himself.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  boys 
out  of  danger  when  the}'  are  employed  about  the  machinery  in  breakers. 
They  will  go  where  they  have  no  business  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done 
to  keep  them  out  of  danger.  David  Powell  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  and 
was  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  20. — Charles  E.  White,  a  slate  picker,  at  the  Elk  Hill  col- 
liery breaker.  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Dickson  City  borough, 
was  fatally  injured,  September  1,  by  being  caught  in  the  cog-wheels  of  a 
pony  screen ;  he  lived  only  an  hour  and  a  half  after  receiving  his  injuries. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  boys  who  were  close  by  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred, the  little  fellow  was  leaning  on  the  fencing  surroundiug  the  cog- 
wheels, and  was  poking  his  hand  at  the  wheel,  apparently  to  see  how  near 
he  could  come  to  the  cogs,  and  finally  his  fingers  were  caught  and  drawn 
in,  then  his  hand  and  arm  clear  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  even  his  side  was 
drawn  in  until  his  body  choked  the  wheels,  thus  stopping  the  screen.  The 
slate  picker  boss  on  that  side  of  the  screen  room,  Charles  Healey,  saw  the 
boy  get  caught  and  ran  to  the  door  of  the  screen  room  and  cried  to  the  en- 
gineer, Charles  Cunningham,  to  stop  the  screens  ;  but  he  says  the  screens 
were  stopped  by  the  belt  slipping  before  he  received  any  kiud  of  a  signal 
to  stop  the  machinery.     The  boy's  arm  was  literally  ground  into  a  pumice. 

It  is  true  that  the  little  fellow  liad  no  business  near  the  cog-wheels ;  but 
I  must  say  that  it  is  equally  true  that  he  ought  not  to  be  out  of  his  mother's 
sight,  and  should  never  have  been  sent  to  work  at  his  tender  age  in  a 
breaker,  his  exact  age  being  only  seven  years,  four  months,  and  eleven 
days  !  His  parents,  notwithstanding  their  terrible  sorrow,  cannot  escape 
the  just  censure  of  an  indignant  and  outraged  public  for  sending  a  babe 
like  this  amongst  tlie  dangerous  machinery  of  a  coal  breaker.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  boy's  father  was  at  work,  and  that  he  had  throe  or  four 
other  boys  working  and  earning  wages,  and,  if  this  is  true,  as  I  liave  every 
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reason  to  believe  it  is,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  small  child  was  put 
to  work  from  necessity.  Had  he  been  the  child  of  a  poor  widow,  v.'ith  star, 
vation  staring  her  and  her  little  ones  in  the  face,  there  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  this,  but  as  it  is  there  is  nothing  to  justify  it. 

The  parties  in  charge  of  the  breaker  who  emplo3'ed  the  child  are  deserv- 
ing of  severe  censure  for  allowing  him  to  come  around  the  breaker  at  all. 
I  admit  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  mine  law  prohibiting  the  emplov- 
ment  of  boys  at  an}'  age  at  the  collieries  outside  of  the  mines ;  but  I  hold 
that  the  common  instinct  of  humanity  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  outrage  ;  but,  sad  to  say,  it  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Legislature  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  an  early  day. 

Accident  No.  31 — James  Merrigan,  a  slate  picker  at  the  Eaton  colliery, 
Messrs.  Jones,  Simpson  &  Co.,  Archbald  borough,  was  fatally  injured  No- 
vember 25  by  being  crushed  between  the  big  cars  and  the  bottom  of  the 
chutes  at  the  breaker.  This  unfortunate  boy  was  away  from  his  work  and 
had  no  business  under  the  chutes  where  he  was  injured,  and  he  bore  the 
character  of  being  such  a  wild  bo}^  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  out  of 
danger.  George  W.  Eaton,  the  breaker  boss,  had  repeatedly  warned  him 
that  he  would  surely  get  killed  through  his  recklessness  around  the  cars 
and  machinei-y.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  suggest  a  remedy  to  prevent 
accidents  to  boys  of  this  character,  and  perhaps  the  only  effective  remedy  is 
to  refuse  to  employ  them  either  in  the  minas  or  about  the  breakers.  Lack 
of  discipline,  however,  has  much  to  do  with  the  wildness  of  boys,  and  with 
the  heedlessness  and  recklessness  of  all  classes  in  and  about  the  mines,  and 
until  rigid  discipline  is  wisely  enforced  we  cannot  hope  to  prevent  accidents 
of  this  class.  James  Merrigan  was  of  Irish  nationality,  died  of  his  injuries 
on  the  27th,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 

ACCIDENTS  FROM  EXPLOSIONS  OF  GAS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  no  fatal  or  serious  accidents 
to  report  from  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  during  the  whole  of 
last  year.  The  only  casualties  of  any  kind  from  this  cause  was  entirely  the 
result  of  inexcusable  carelessness,  and  every  one  of  them  could  have  been 
avoided  1w  the  exercise  of  the  most  ordinary  care.  Four  men  were  slightly 
burned  by  slight  flashes  ;  but  none  of  them  were  disabled  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  This  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  it  is  also  very  creditable  to  the 
superintendents  and  mine  bosses  who  have  charge  of  fiery  collieries.  In 
my  former  reports  I  have  contended  that  accidents  from  explosions  of  gas 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  averted,  and  the  record  of  last  year  in  this  district, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  proves  that  I  am  correct ;  and  I  desire  again  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  sw  eeping  ventilation  as  a  sure  preventive  of  gas  ex- 
plosions. Enough  has  been  said  in  my  reports  for  1878  and  1879  to  con- 
vinc3  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  this  foct,  and  I  trust  that  no  interested 
party  wnll  either  ignore  or  forget  what  has  been  said.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  practicability  of  providing  sufficient  ventilation  to 
11  Mine  Rep. 
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prevent  explosions  in  the  mines  will  be  conceded  throughoat  the  world, 
and  when  this  is  universally  admitted  these  terrible  explosions  will  cease, 

PEESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLIERIES. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  condition  of  the  collieries  in 
the  district,  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
There  are  but  few  poorly  ventilated  mines,  and  the  number  is  being  re- 
duced each  year. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company's  mines  are 
kept  well  in  hMid,  there  being  only  one  or  two  that  cannot  be  rated  as  first 
class.  There  is  never  any  trouble  with  the  mines  of  this  company,  for  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  them  have  always  shown  a  cheerful  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  ventilation  act.  They  have  one  col- 
liery at  present,  the  Central  shaft,  where  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  is  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  an  early  addition  to  the  quantity 
of  air  now  provided  for  the  workings.  Gas  stands  in  small  quantity  in 
several  of  the  working  places,  and  the  workmen  are  in  continual  danger 
from  explosions  on  a  small  scale.  But  they  are  driving  to  make  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Oxford  air-shaft,  where,  I  am  informed,  they  intend  to  erect 
a  fan  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  provide  all  the  ventilation  they  will 
need.  The  other  collieries  of  this  company  are  well  provided  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  air,  with  the  exception  of  Tripp's  slope ;  and  there  is  no  cause 
for  complaint,  only  occasionally,  when  the  mine  bosses  neglect  to  conduct 
the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  mines  have  been  greatly 
improved.  They  have  only  two  collieries  now  in  my  district  which  are 
not  well  provided  with  ventilation,  and  neither  of  these  is  very  bad,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  A.  H.  Yandling,  Esquire,  that  one  of  the  collieries 
referred  to  will  be  provided  with  two  fans  as  soon  as  they  can  be  put  in 
place  this  coming  spring.  These  fans  are  intended  for  the  Grassy  Island 
shaft,  Olyphant  borough,  and  when  they  are  erected,  they  cannot  fail  to 
produce  ample  ventilation  for  the  colliery,  if  it  will  be  properly  utilized  by 
the  inside  bosses.  The  other  colliery  referred  to  is  the  White  Oak  colliery, 
Archbald  borough.  This  is  an  old  colliery  and  nearly  exhausted ;  and  as 
the  ventilation  is  not  very  bad,  it  would  be  unjust,  perhaps,  to  require 
costly  improvements  to  be  made  in  it.  The  air  now  provided  can  be  better 
utilized  by  attending  to  the  inside  air-courses.  A  shaft  will  soon  be  sunk, 
to  take  the  place  of  this  colliery,  which,  I  am  assured,  will  be  provided 
with  a  fan  from  the  start. 

A.  II.  Yandling,  Esquire,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  doing  so  much 
to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  collieries  under  his  charge  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  award  him  the  credit  due  him. 
I  am  free  to  adinit,  that  I  was  impatient  to  have  improvements  inaugurated, 
especially  in  the  collieries  at  Carbondale,  for  I  found  them  in  very  bad  con- 
dition ;  and,  perhaps,  I  was  too  impatient  under  all  the  circumstances.  I 
am  awn  re  that  a  great  part  of  the  expense  incurred  sliould  have  been 
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charged  to  the  account  of  3'ears  in  the  past,  long  before  Mr.  Tanclling  as- 
sumed the  control  of  the  mines,  and  this  fact  should  be  credited  to  him. 
He  has  always  been  found  ready  to  admit  the  necessity  of  improving  tlie 
mines,  and  has  shown  a  desire  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  workmen. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  collieries  stand  about  as  they  did  one 
year  ago.  No  material  improvement  has  been  effected  in  any  of  their  old 
collieries.  The  new  No.  1  Barnum  shaft,  however,  is  provided  with  a  fan 
which  will  produce  ample  ventilation  for  this  new  colliery,  and  another  fan 
will  be  provided  for  the  No.  2  shaft.  I  am  ver}^  sorry  that  I  cannot  report 
all  the  collieries  of  this  company  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  wished. 
John  B.  Smith,  Esquire,  the  general  agent  of  the  company,  has  always 
treated  me  with  uniform  kindness,  and  has  always  professed  a  desire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  mines  under  his  charge ;  but  the  mine  super- 
intendents have  not  seemed  so  ready  to  do  what  is  needed.  My  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  these  collieries  in  my  report  for  18 Y9,  will  apply  to 
them  still. 

The  collieries  of  the  smaller  companies  and  operators  in  the  district  are 
in  excellent  condition  as  to  ventilation,  excepting  the  following :  Everhart 
colliery,  Jenkins' township  ;  Beaver  colliery,  Pittston  borough;  Columbia 
mines,  Pittston  township ;  Hillside  colliery.  Pleasant  Valley  borough ; 
Greenwood  collier}-,  Lackawanna  township  ;  Elk  Hill  colliery,  Dickson  Cit}' 
borough  ;  Filer  colliery,  Winton  borough  ;  Jermyn's  shaft  and  slope,  Jer- 
myn  borough  ;  Brennan  colliery.  Fell  township  ;  and  Forest  City  colliery. 
Forest  City.  Some  of  these  have  been  improved  during  the  year,  but  none 
of  them  will  ever  have  good  ventilation  until  they  are  provided  with  a  fan 
in  place  of  the  miserable  furnaces  now  in  use  in  them.  The  workings  are 
so  shallow  in  these  collieries  that  furnaces  cannot  ventilate  them.  None 
of  these  can  be  classed  as  very  bad,  excepting  the  Jermyn  shaft  and  slope 
and  the  Brennan  colliery. 

An  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  for  the  Hillside  collier}',  Pleafant  Valley,  and 
as  soon  as  connection  is  made  with  the  workings  a  fan  will  be  placed  on 
this  shaft,  which  will  remove  all  cause  for  complaint  in  this  case. 

A  new  fan  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Simpson  &  Co.,  at  the 
Eaton  colliery,  Archbald  borough,  which  was  sorely  needed.  This  improve- 
ment will  place  the  Eaton  colliery  in  the  first  class  as  soon  as  the  air 
courses  are  put  in  proper  shape  inside. 

The  main  roads  and  traveling  wa^s  have  been  improved  in  many  of  the 
CDllieries,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  ^-et  to  be  done  before  they  are  all  satis- 
factory in  this  respect.  The  importance  of  having  clean  and  unobstructed 
roads  is  not  realized  by  man}'  of  the  mine  bosses,  but  I  am  moi-o  convinced 
of  it  every  day,  and  1  am  positively  certain  that  many  accidents  to  drivers 
and  runners  would  be  averted  if  the  roads  were  kept  reasonably  clear  of 
obstructions.  All  places  where  drivers  are  obliged  to  hitch  and  unhiicli 
their  mules  from  cars  in  motion,  such  as  passing  branches,  the  ajjproaehes 
to  the  foot  of  shafts  or  slopes,  and  inside  at  the  chambers,  should  be  cleartd 
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of  all  obstructions  along  the  roadside  over  which  the  bo^s  are  liable  to 
stumble  and  fall  under  the  cars. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  during  the  year  of  an  operator  fail- 
ing to  keep  a  good  supply  of  timber  on  hand  for  propping,  but  I  cannot  say 
as  much  for  the  miners  as  regards  using  the  timber.  The  large  number  of 
accidents  reported  from  falls  of  I'oof  go  to  show  conclusively  that  propping 
is  more  neglected  than  anything  else  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men. As  I  hsixe  noticed  in  each  one  of  my  reports,  the  miners  themselves, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mine  bosses,  are  the  parties  who  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  every  neglect  in  this  respect.  The}'  can  appl^"  the 
remed}'  if  they  will,  and  no  one  else  can.  I  cannot  help  it  that  mine  bosses 
and  miners  take  offense  when  they  are  told  this  truth,  for  so  long  as  it  is  the 
undoubted  truth  it  is  my  imperative  duty  to  enunciate  it,  and  they  must 
submit  to  its  enunciation  until  they  receive  it  as  truth  and  act  accordingly. 
I  do  not  believe  in  covering  up  inexcusable  neglect  through  cowardly  silence. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  SPLITTING  THE  AIR-CUIIRENTS. 

In  collieries  where  no  explosive  gas  is  generated,  verj-  little  is  ever  done 
to  insure  the  benefit  arising  from  a  judicious  system  of  separate  air-currents, 
and  this  is  neglected  in  a  great  measure  undoubtedly  because  it  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  air-split- 
ting is  only  necessary  where  large  and  dangerous  volumes  of  gas  are  evolved, 
and  that  the  only  object  in  doing  it  is  to  reduce  the  power  of  an  explosion 
when  it  occurs.  The  fact  that  dividing  the  air  into  distinct  and  separate 
currents  very  materially  increases  the  aggregate  quantity  of  it  for  the  work- 
ings of  a  collierjr  is  either  lost  sight  of  or  seems  to  be  considered  of  such 
slight  importance  as  not  to  demand  any  attention.  All  who  understand 
the  subject  know  that  by  enlarging  the  area  through  wbich  the  air  is  con- 
ducted an  increase  in  the  quantity  is  attained,  and  that  it  passes  at  a  re- 
duced velocity,  thus  immensely  reducing  the  friction  or  drag,  and  conse- 
quently the  power  required  to  move  it ;  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  same 
result  is  obtained  by  judiciously  multiplying  the  air  courses  for  the  air  to 
travel.  Formulas  are  given  by  experts  in  the  science — by  J.  J.  Atkinson, 
Fairley,  and  others — to  demonstrate  mathematically  the  utility  of  splitting 
the  air  into  distinct  and  separate  currents  with  a  view  of  increasing  its  ag- 
gregate quantity,  but  I  do  not  propose  entering  into  an  elaborate  treatment 
of  the  subject  at  this  time,  as  I  only  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper 
parties  to  the  matter,  because  I  find  it  does  not  receive  the  attention  that 
I  think  the  importarce  of  the  subject  demands. 

Another  object  in  splitting  the  air  is  to  reduce  the  power  of  explosions 
when  they  occur,  and  to  confine  the  explosion  to  the  split  in  which  it  occurs- 
This  is  certainly  a  very  important  object,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  main 
object.  In  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  ISTO,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing provision  :  "And  every  mine  having  explosive  gas  in  each  and  every 
part  of  such  mine  or  mines  shall  be  divided  into  two,  four,  or  more  panels 
or  districts,  each  ventilated  by  a  separate  split  or  current  of  air,  and  fifty 
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persons  shall  be  the  greatest  number  that  shall  work  in  an}'  one  panel  or 
district  at  the  same  time."  Now,  this  provision  is  very  indefinite  in  many 
respects,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  size  of  the  district  to  be  ventilated  by  each 
split  should  never  be  governed  by  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed 
in  it,  but  always  by  the  quantity  of  gas  generated  therein,  and  other  sani- 
tary considerations.  Where  a  colliery,  or  any  part  of  a  colliery,  is  very 
fiery,  if  it  is  intended  to  divide  the  power  of  an  explosion,  or  if  it  is  intended 
to  confine  it  to  the  district  or  current  of  air  in  which  it  occurs,  the  number 
of  persons  employed  there  is  certainly  not  the  criterion  to  follow.  There 
may  be  instances  where  a  section  of  a  colliery  should  be  paneled  off  and 
ventilated  separatel}^  in  which  not  one  person  is  employed,  and  I  contend 
that  no  mine  is  safe  where  there  are  abandoned  workings  continually  evolv- 
ing large  quantities  of  gas,  and  where  this  gas  is  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
want  of  ventilation  to  dilute  it  and  sweep  it  out  of  the  mines.  Such  a  mine 
is  not  "  free  from  standing  gas,"  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  many  such  mines 
are  to  be  found,  and  that  many  of  the  most  disastrous  explosions  on  record 
have  resulted  from  this  very  thing.  Oceans  of  gas  are  walled  in  in  old 
workings  S3^stematlcally,  and  so  long  as  this  is  permitted  explosions  will 
never  cease. 

But  does  splitting  the  air  really  lessen  the  power  of  an  explosion  ?  In 
so  far  as  it  insures  an  increase  in  the  ventilation  for  a  given  quantity  of  gas 
it  certainly  does,  but  where  each  split  is  allowed  to  reach  as  near  the  ex- 
plosive point  as  the  single  cun-ent  was  before  splitting,  then  decidedlj'  not ; 
and  as  tending  to  confine  or  localize  an  explosion  in  one  section  of  the  mine 
it  is  a  complete  failure.  The  doors,  air  crossings,  and  stoppings,  as  ihey 
are  universally  built,  are  far  from  being  firm  and  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  force  even  of  a  local  explosion  in  any  of  the  splits,  and  as  long  as 
collieries  are  operated  with  all  the  air  currents  so  near  the  explosive  point 
as  to  necessitate  the  universal  use  of  safety  lamps,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  is  possible  to  build  doors  and  stoppings  strong  enough  to  withstand  an 
explosion.  Air  crossings,  by  driving  them  through  the  solid  strata  over  or 
under  the  vein  of  coal,  might  possibly  be  made  strong  enough,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  build  stoppings  even  strong  enough,  but  what  about  the  doors  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  only  equal  to  that  of  its  weakest 
link,  and  the  same  principle  is  true  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  either  doors,  stoppings,  or  air 
bridges  but  would  be  easily  blown  awa}'  by  an  ordinary  local  explosion. 
The  crossings,  at  best,  are  constructed  partly  of  timber — frequently  with 
timber  floorings,  and  either  timber  or  slight  brick  wails  for  sides — and  the 
stoppings  are  of  all  kinds,  from  a  common  brattice  of  hemlock  boards  to  a 
dry  wall  pointed  with  mortar,  while  the  doors  are  all  made  of  canvas  or 
wood.  In  case  of  an  explosion  they  are  always  blown  away,  and  I  doubt 
there  being  a  single  instance  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  where  they  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  confining  an  explosion  to  one  section  of  a  fiery 
mine.     Hence,  the  only  way  to  iasure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  in  fiery 
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c  jllieries  is  bj'  provicling  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  in  numerous  cur- 
rents coursing  through  the  workings  to  keep  the  atmosphere  far  aboA^e  the 
explosive  point,  so  that  explosions  cannot  occur.  Let  the  ventilation  be 
divided  into  as  many  currents  as  circumstances  will  permit,  but  we  should 
naver  rel}'  on  this  to  prevent  explosions. 

DEAGS  ON  CARS  IN  SLOPES. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  had  throughout  this  district  during 
last  year,  on  this  drag  question.  Some  very  readily  acknowledge  that 
drags  ought  to  be  attached  to  all  cars  in  slopes,  and  admit  that  they  would 
act  as  safety-catches  for  the  protection  of  the  employes  at  the  bottom,  and 
that  they  would  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in  a  short  time,  in 
preventing  cars  being  destroyed  by  runaways.  Others  acknowledge  the 
need  of  them,  but  contend  that  one  drag  attached  to  the  coupling  of  the 
last  or  hind  car  of  a  trip  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  a  respectable  num 
ber  have  adopted  this  kind  of  a  drag,  and  have  them  now  in  use.  These 
drags  are  double  prongued,  and  must  be  put  on  by  the  footman  as  every 
trip  is  hoisted.  These  answer  the  purpose  very  well  on  slopes  of  slight 
grades,  say  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  ;  but  where  the  inclination  is  more 
than  ten  degrees  there  ought  to  be  a  drag  on  every  car  in  order  to  do  the 
work  effectually.  Still  another  class  contend  that  they  cannot  be  attached 
to  mine  cars,  as  they  would  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  cars  so  that 
they  could  not  be  used  ;  that  they  would  not  answer  the  purpose  intended 
if  they  were  used  ;  and  that  there  are  instances  where  they  would  be  utterly 
worthless.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that  the  drags  will  not  hold  cars  on 
slopes  inclining  at  an  angle  of  forty  to  forty-five  degrees ;  that  the  most 
they  would  do  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  throw  the  cars  from  the  track ; 
and  that  on  such  steep  slopes  the  cars  would  pitch  and  tumble  to  the  bot- 
tom about  as  rapidly  as  if  they  remained  on  the  track.  But  this  can  be 
true  only  where  the  head-room  is  so  high  that  the  cars  would  go  over  the 
drags.  Where  the  height  from  the  thill  to  the  roof  is  only  a  trifle  greater 
than  the  height  of  a  car,  the  drag  would  lift  the  car  against  the  roof  and 
hold  it  there,  no  matter  what  the  angle  of  the  slope  may  be.  The  drag  has 
been  in  constant  use  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  slope,  Hyde  Park,  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  a  grand  success.  This 
slope  dips  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  I  have  seen  a  trip  of  three 
cars  pinned  against  the  roof,  and  held  there  by  the  drags,  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  plan.  The  rope  parted  with  a  trip  of  four  loaded  cars  there 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  drags  held  the  cars  secure,  and  have  never 
failed  to  do  the  work.  And  there  are  no  slopes  in  this  district  where  they 
would  not  work  equally  as  well. 

There  are  a  few  who  op[)ose  their  introduction  because  they  cannot  be 
used  on  self-acting  planes,  or  that  they  will  not  stop  empty  cars  running 
away  ;  but  they  are  not  intended  for  that,  and  every  intelligent  man  knows 
that  the  danger  of  a  rope  parting  with  an  empt}'  trip,  or  even  with  a  loaded 
trip,  when  being  lowered  down  an  incline,  is  nothing  compared  to  that  from 
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hoisting.  It  is  true  that  ropes  sometimes  do  unacoountably  break  when 
an  empty  trip  is  being  lowered,  or  when  a  loaded  trip  is  being  lowered  on 
a  self-acting  plane  ;  but  such  cases  are  ver^^  rare,  while  ropes  breaking  from 
hoisting  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  asserted,  also  by  this  class,  that 
in  lowering  trips  the  drags  sometimes  drop  from  their  fastenings  and  throw 
the  cars  off,  or  stop  tliem  on  the  slope.  Now,  there  may  be  isolated  in- 
stances where  this  has  occurred,  but  the  only  damage  done  in  such  a  case, 
at  the  worst,  would  be  a  few  minutes'  delay.  Evidently  those  who  advance 
such  arguments  as  these  must  be  extremely  hard  pressed  for  tenable  ground 
to  stand  on.  Their  theory  seems  to  be  that  because  we  cannot  prevent 
every  accident,  then  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  any.  But  I  am 
positive  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  thi.-^,  last  thing  to  happen.  If  the 
hooks  are  properly  made,  and  if  the  drag  is  properly'  hung  on  the  hook,  it 
will  not  become  detached  as  asserted. 

The  only  cases  in  which  these  drags  will  not  act  effectually  as  safety- 
catches,  is  where  the  head-room,  from  thill  to  roof,  on  steep  slopes,  is  too 
high  for  the  length  of  the  drag  to  reach,  and  perhaps  where  cari-iages  are 
used.  This  objection  has  force,  so  far  as  such  slopes  are  concerned,  but  it 
is  not  valid  against  their  introduction  where  it  is  known  the}^  will  serve 
the  purpose  intended.  Let  some  of  our  mechanical  geniuses  devise  some 
other  means  to  provide  for  these  steep,  high-roofed  slopes,  and  for  slope 
carriages,  and  let  us  have  drags  where  they  will  answer  the  purpose,  or  let 
some  one  suggest  something  better  than  the  drag. 

Another  objection  advanced  against  them,  is  their  cost.  Now  this  is  a 
very  smallitem, and  cannot  amount  to  more  than  about  two  dollars  per  car 
for  the  iron,  and  work  in  making  and  putting  them  on,  and  I  will  repeat 
that  tliey  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  very  short  time  in  saving  cars  from 
destrdction.  The  assumption  that  they  interfere  with  the  running  of  the 
cars,  or  that  they  are  in  any  manner  in  the  way,  or  dangerous,  is  so  absurd 
on  its  face  that  none  but  the  ignorant  Avill  make  the  assertion.  I  would 
finally  recommend  all  to  visit  the  Mt.  Pleasant  slope,  where  these  drags  can 
be  seen  in  operation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  superintendents  there  will  be 
glad  to  explain  away  every  objection  to  their  use. 

The  Butler  Mine  Fire. 

The  Butler  mine  fire,  I  am  happy  to  state,  is  the  only  mine  fire  in  my 
district,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that  this  fire  is  under  perfect  control, 
and  must  exhaust  itself  within  its  present  boundary.  So  far  as  surface  in- 
dications show,  it  remains  much  as  it  was  one  year  ago,  except,  perhaps, 
the  location  where  it  began  and  north  of  that  point,  wliere  it  is  grown 
cooler.  In  the  open  cut  the  snow  lies  without  melting,  showing  that  it 
has  exhausted  itself  at  that  point  also.  Owing  to  the  tunnel  caving  in 
about  a  year  ago,  it  is  accessible  only  in  part.  Here  there  are  signs  of 
combustion — heat  and  gas — but  the  superintendent  feels  very  confident 
that  the  tunnel  is  a  success,  and  that  the  further  spread  of  the  fire  i 
checked.  This  is  the  only  point  where  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the 
check  of  the  fire,  and  this  should  be  diligently  watched. 
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The  situation  in  the  workings  beneath  the  fire  in  the  Marc}-  vein  is  also 
improved.  In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  sinking  of  air-shafts  near 
the  face  of  the  workings  in  the  lower  vein.  These  have  since  been  enlarged, 
and  two  additional  air-shafts  have  been  sunk  above  the  out-crop  of  the 
Pittston  vein,  which  is  on  fire;  and  the  aggregate  area  of  the  in-take  for 
air  now  equals  three  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet,  and  the  outlet  or  up- 
casts equal  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  square  feet,  and  the  displacement 
of  air  in  November  last  was  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  During  the  warm  weather  in  summer,  the  air-currents  were 
not  so  strong,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  move  the  fan  from  the  main 
shaft  to  one  of  the  air-shafts,  to  which  steam  was  conducted  through  pipes 
for  two  thousand  feet.  This  was  a  material  improvement,  and  S.  B.  Ben- 
nett, esquire,  the  efficient  superintendent,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his 
untiring  energy  and  cheerful  readiness  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the 
workings  of  the  Marcy  vein  comfortable  for  his  men  to  work  in.  The  dis- 
placement of  so  large  a  volume  of  air  has  had  very  good  effect  in  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  workings  in  the  Marcy  vein,  and  no  inconvenience 
is  now  felt,  except  that  some  of  the  men  complain  of  the  coldl  At  one 
time  in  the  summer,  the  upper  lift,  although  above  the  fire,  become  so 
heated  on  account  of  hot  air,  that  ten  chambers  were  temporarily  stopped. 
Having  coal  accessible  elsewhere,  this,  however,  was  no  inconvenience. 

On  account  of  irregular  grades  of  the  inside  mine  roads,  and  consequent 
delays  in  moving  the  coal  to  the  shaft,  it  is  purposed  to  drive  a  tunnel  from 
a  point  at  the  face  of  the  present  workings  out  to  the  surface,  and  next 
spring  to  lay  a  surface  track  for  mine  cars  from  the  tunnel  to  the  breaker- 
The  tunnel  will  be  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  six  and  a  half  feet  high  by 
seven  wide,  and  this,  when  finished,  will  form  another  inlet  for  air. 

Collieries  Workpd  into  One  Anotlier. 

In  view  of  the  man3'  fires  that  are  raging  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  field,  I  think  it  is  high  time  to  stop  the  practice  of  working 
collieries  indiscriminately  through  into  each  other.  A  good,  strong,  con- 
tinuous, and  unbroken  pillar  of  coal  should  be  left  on  the  dividing  lines  be- 
tween all  collieries,  so  that  in  case  of  a  fire,  a  mine  ma}'  be  flooded  at  once 
without  interfering  with  the  working  of  adjoining  mines.  As  it  is  now,  there 
are  collieries  that  cannot  be  flooded  without  inundating  as  manj-  as  a  half 
dozen  others,  and  all  because  there  is  no  bari-ier  left  between  them  to  hold 
the  water.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  rule  and  not  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  Instead  of  continuing  to  work  on  this  system,  not  only 
should  the  line  between  collieries  be  left  intact,  but  the  successive  lifts  in 
the  same  colliery  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  and  separate  as  far  as  possible- 
The  coal  thus  left  can  be  all  won  when  the  colliery  is  being  finally  aban- 
doned. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  change  is  very  much  needed  in  this 
respect  all  through  the  coal  region,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  necessar}-  as  a 
safeguard  against  fire  in  the  pitch  veins  than  in  the  flat  or  horizontal.  But 
there  is  another  danger  threatening  the  flat  veins  that  is  not  so  common  to 
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the  other  class.  Take  our  collieries  in  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  val- 
leys ;  there  are  many  of  them  that  are  now  working  under  the  beds  of  the 
Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  in  the  near  future  the  number 
will  undoubtedly  he  greatly  multiplied ;  and  there  is  ever}^  reason  to  fear 
that,  sooner  or  later,  caves  will  occur,  Avhich  will  cause  the  bottom  of  these 
rivers  to  drop  out  and  inundate  the  workings  beneath  their  beds,  and  all 
workings"  adjoining  them.  In  such  a  case,  under  the  present  system  of 
working  collieries  through  indiscriminately  into  one  another,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  preventing  all  of  them  being  inundated. 

About  the  only  objections  that  are  made  against  the  change  recommended 
is,  that  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  modes  of  egress  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent requiring  the  use  of  such,  and  that  it  would  prevent  the  passage  of 
air  from  one  colliery  to  the  other,  and  that  the  coal  thus  left  would  be  lost. 
But,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  coal  need  not  be  lost,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  work  down  so  fine  as  to  close  all  connection  between  the  collieries. 
Narrow  openings  can  be  driven  through  at  the  most  convenient  points,  but 
have  them  in  such  shape  that  they  can  be  firmly  closed,  if  necessary,  in  a 
few  minutes'  time.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  the  opening  made  strong 
enough  to  withstand  an  ocean  of  water  in  case  of  sudden  flooding,  or  where 
flooding  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  extinguish  fires.  But, it  is  said  that 
such  a  system  of  working  would  interfere  with  the  passage  of  air  from  one 
colliery  to  another.  Yes,  it  would  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  objection- 
able practice  of  ventilating  collieries  consecutively  with  one  continuous 
current  of  air,  for  there  would  be  no  openings  to  admit  its  passage  ;  but  in- 
stead of  being  an  evil,  this  would  be  an  improvement  that  is  greatl}"  needed. 
Every  colliery  would  then  have  to  be  provided  with  pure  air  in  place  of  the 
noxious  and  poisonous  return  air  of  its  neighbor,  and  the  sooner  the  change 
is  made  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

There  are  collieries  in  this  district  that  are  in  danger  of  being  inundated 
as  above  stated,  and  my  object  in  referring  to  the  matter  is  to  sound  the 
alarm  in  time.  If  I  had  time  I  could  name  the  collieries  which  are  now  ex- 
posed to  this  danger  and  explain  their  connections  with  other  collieries  ad- 
joining, but  I  must  be  satisfied  with  simply  calling  attention  to  the  matter 
in  this  hurried  manner,  trusting  that  no  more  is  necessary. 

New  Colliery  ImprovemeiiU. 

A  number  of  new  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  other  shafts  and  slopes  ex- 
tended to  lower  veins,  and  new  breakers  built  during  the  year.  Some  of 
these  were  commenced  in  18T9  and  were  completed  in  1880,  while  others 
were  only  commenced  last  year  and  are  not  yet  finished.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  improvements  that  the  companies  and  operators  are  prepared 
for  any  increase  that  maj^  come  in  the  demand  for  coal. 

No.  I,  Barnum's  Shaft. — This  shaft  was  briefly  noticed  in  my  report  for 
1879,  and  no  description  of  the  shaft  is  at  present  needed.  The  first  vein 
of  coal  worked  is  the  "Checker  vein,"  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal.    The  marketable  coal 
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in  the  vein  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  the  coal  being  short-grained 
but  of  good  qualit3\  One  heading  has  been  driven  east  and  another  run- 
ning west  from  the  shaft,  with  air-wa^^s  running  parallel  to  each,  and  each 
heading  is  driven  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  feet.  The  general  course  of 
the  headings  is  about  south  seventy  degrees  west  and  north  sevent^^  degrees 
east.  There  are  also  two  parallel  headings  or  air-ways  running  from  the 
east  side  of  the  shaft  to  connect  with  the  Xo.  2  shaft,  which  is  the  second 
opening,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  feet  away.  The  inclination  of  the 
strata  is  irregular,  running  from  dead  level  to  an  angle  of  thirteen  degrees, 
and  the  course  of  the  inclination  is  about  south  twenty  degrees  east.  The 
shaft  is  down  in  a  basin  and  the  coal  will  therefore  rise  also  in  going  north- 
west. The  vein  as  yet  makes  but  little  water  and  but  little  carbureted 
hj^drogen  gas. 

The  second  vein  now  being  worked  in  this  shaft  is  the  Big  vein,  which  is 
at  this  point  from  seven  to  nine  feet  thick.  This  coal  is  long-grained,  clear, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Two  headings  have  been  driven  in  this  vein, 
also  in  the  same  general  direction  as  those  in  the  vein  above,  for  about 
five  hundred  feet  each  way,  with  parallel  air- ways,  and  a  connection  has 
also  been  made  with  the  second  opening,  and  the  inclination  of  the  strata 
is  in  every  respect  about  the  same  as  in  the  vein  above.  A  heading  and 
air-wa}^  have  been  driven  north  from  the  heading  on  the  east  side  of  the 
shaft  in  this  vein  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  inclination  of  the  strata  in  that  direction  which  was  found  to 
range  from  dead  level  to  four  degrees.  There  is  but  little  water  as  yet,  but 
there  is  considerable  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  evolved.  The  ventilation 
is  produced  by  an  exhaust  fan,  17.5  feet  diameter  and  five  feet  face,  and  is 
run  by  a  twenty-five  horse-power  horizontal  engine.  The  pumping  is  done 
by  a  fort^'  horse-power  engine  and  two  fifteen  inch  Plunger  pumps. 

The  coal  is  hoisted  by  two  forty  horse-power  engines,  one  of  which  is 
used  to  hoist  from  the  upper  and  the  other  to  hoist  from  the  lower  vein 
There  are  five  boilers,  thirt^'-six  feet  in  length  and  thirty  inches  diameter 
to  provide  steam,  and  a  place  ready  for  five  more  in  the  boiler-room  when 
thc}^  shall  be  found  necessary-.  The  breaker  engine  is  fort}'  horse-power, 
and  the  machinery  in  the  breaker  consists  of  one  set  of  large  breaker  rolls, 
two  sets  of  pony  rolls,  and  twenty  revolving  screens  for  the  preparation 
of  all  sizes  of  coal  from  grate  to  buckwheat.  The  breaker  is  excellently  ar- 
ranged for  the  cleaning  of  coal,  having  ample  room  for  i^icking  tlie  coal 
near  the  top  of  the  breaker  before  it  outers  the  screens.  The  breaker  is 
eighty  feet  high  from  the  level  of  railroad  track  under  the  chutes  to  the 
mine  track  on  top,  and  the  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the  angle  at  the  head 
of  the  breaker  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  capacity  of  the 
breaker  is  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons  per  day. 
Everything  about  the  breaker  is  now  nearly  finished,  but  it  is  not  intended 
to  run  it  until  next  spring. 

No.  2,  Barnum's  Shaft. — This  shaft  is  eight  hundred  feet  away  from  No. 
1  shaft,  and  is  the  second  opening  for  the  latter.     It  is  twenty-one  feet  in 
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length  and  ten  feet  wide,  and  is  divided  into  spaces  as  follows  :  Two  car- 
riage wa3's,  six  feet  each,  and  an  upcast  air  space,  eight  by  ten  feet.  The 
depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  seven  feet  vein  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
feet.  The  marketable  coal  at  tliis  point  is  seven  feet  thick,  of  good  quality, 
and  but  little  slate  or  bony  coal  in  the  vein.  But  little  work  has  been  done 
here  as  yet.  The  headings  and  air-ways  are  driven  only  about  fifty  j-ards 
from  the  foot  of  the  shaft  in  cither  direction.  It  is  connected  with  Xo.  1 
shaft  b}'  the  heading  and  air-way  driven  from  the  latter,  as  already  stated. 

The  Big  vein,  or  that  known  as  the  "  Fourteen  Feet  "  vein,  is  the  lowest 
yet  reached  in  this  shaft  also.  The  headings  have  been  driven  about  fifty 
yards  as  in  the  upper  vein.  The  shaft  is  down  in  a  small  basin  or  swamp, 
and  is  about  nine  feet  lower  than  the  highest  point  between  it  and  No.  1. 
They  have  also  encountered  a  second  small  basin  on  the  southeast  side,  but 
they  have  driven  through  it  to  the  rise  on  the  opposite  side,  and  by  ripping 
some  roof  will  have  a  good  level  road. 

The  coal  is  hoisted  here  by  a  forty  horse-power  engine,  with  three  boilers 
of  the  usual  dimensiens  to  provide  steam.  The  water  is  disposed  of  by  a 
small  donke}'  pump,  which  shows  that  the  water  is  not  heavy.  There  is 
some  gas  here  also ;  and  the  ventilation  is  produced,  as  yet,  by  the  fan  at 
No.  1  shaft.  I  am  assured,  however,  that  a  fan  will  be  immediately  pro- 
vided for  this  shaft  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one  at  the  other  shaft, 
which  will  enable  them  to  ventilate  the  workings  of  each  separately,  as  they 
should  be. 

The  surface  landing  at  this  shaft  is  about  eighty-five  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  No.  1 ,  and  the  coal  will  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the  breaker  over  high 
trestling,  as  the  breaker  is  intended  to  dispose  of  the  coal  mined  in  both 
shafts.  Nothing  but  headings  and  air-ways  have  3'et  been  driven  in  either 
shaft,  but  there  are  ninet3'-three  men  and  boys  emplo^^ed  there  already,  and 
the  coal  mined  last  year  amounted  to  30,316  tons.  • 

]MosiER  Colliery. — This  is  a  new  shaft  sunk  by  the  Butler  Colliery  Com- 
pany, imder  the  supervision  of  S.  B.  Bennett,  Esquire,  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  Butler  collier^'.  It  is  located  on  fifty-six  acres  of  land 
owned  b^^  D.  D.  Mosier,  Esquire,  Hughestown  borough,  and  lies  north  of 
No.  8  and  No.  10  shafts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  into  whose 
workings  a  second  opening  will  be  made.  Shaft  is  sunk  through  the  Big 
vein  to  the  bottom  of  the  Marc^^  vein,  a  total  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet.  The  size  is  ten  and  a  half  by  seventeen  feet,  which  is  divided 
into  two  hoisting  wa^'S  and  an  upcast  for  air,  the  latter  having  an  area  of 
about  sixt^^  square  feet — just  about  half  what  it  should  be.  Tne  pumping 
is  to  be  done  by  a  large  Knowles'  pattern  plunger  pump,  the  column  pipe 
to  be  put  in  one  corner  of  the  upcast,  which  is  another  objectionable  feature 
as  regards  the  provision  for  ventilation,  which  is  to  be  produced  by  a  fan 
not  yet  constructed. 

Ground  was  broken  in  sinking  on  April  29,  and  the  sinking  was  completed 
September  25,  1830.  There  was  first  forty  feet  of  fine  sand,  and  then  good 
rock  to  the  Fourteen  Feet  vein,  and  from  thence  sixty-five  feet  of  very  hard 
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rock  to  the  Marcj  vein.  The  sinking  below  the  Big  vein  was  done  with  In- 
gersoll's  rock  drills,  and  giant  powder  fired  hy  electric  batter\-.  No  head- 
ings have  3-et  been  driven  except  about  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  what  coal 
has  been  mined  was  hoisted  to  the  surface  with  the  bucket  used  in  sinking. 
The  Marcy  vein  at  this  point  is  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  quality-  of  the  coal 
is  good. 

The  hoisting  engine  is  forty-horse  power ;  diameter  of  drum  eight  feet, 
geared,  four  to  one.  The  breaker  engine  is  also  forty-horse  power,  and  the 
machinery  consists  of  a  set  of  large  rolls,  one  main  screen,  and  pony  and 
pea  coal  screen,  and  pony  rolls  and  screen^;.  All  the  machinery  was  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Wisner  and  Strung,  Pittston,  excepting  the  pump,  and 
is  of  good  workmanship.  The  pump  is  on  hand  but  is  not  set,  nor  will  it 
be  before  spring ;  the  one  now  in  use,  a  No.  6  Knowles,  disposes  of  the 
water  without  any  trouble. 

The  sinking  of  the  shaft  and  building  of  the  breaker  was  successfull}^ 
completed  without  any  accident,  under  the  direction  of  ]Mr.  Bennett.  The 
collier}^  is  dela\'ed  in  its  operation,  waiting  for  the  building  of  an  extension 
of  the  Heidelberg  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  road  to  take  away  its  coal. 
The  capacit}'  of  the  breaker  will  be  about  three  hundred  and  fift}-  tons  per 
day. 

Heidelberg  Shaft. — This  is  a  new  shaft,  sunk  by  the  Lehigh  Yalley 
Railroad  Companj',  on  a  large  tract  of  land  owned  by  them,  adjoining  the 
Butler  colliery,  in  Pittston  township.  The  shaft  is  forty-two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  by  twelve  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  depth,  reaching  the  lowest  vein  of  coal  in  the  "Wyoming  basin.  At  the 
depth  of  seventy-five  feet,  the  Big  vein  was  struck,  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  ; 
and  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  the  Marcy  or  Clark 
vein  was  penetrated,  ten  feet  in  thickness — both  of  these  veins  are  said  to 
be  in  fine  condition,  and  the  coal  of  an  excellent  quality.  At  the  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet^they  cut 
two  small  veins,  unpromising  at  the  shaft,  but  proving  better  at  other  points, 
indicating  that  they  may  be  workable.  The  shaft  is  intended  for  two  pairs 
of  carriages  to  the  lower  of  these  two  small  veins,  (two  hundred  and  fift}^ 
feet,)  thence  to  the  bottom,  one  pair.  There  is  an  upcast  apartment  extend- 
ing the  whole  depth  of  the  shaft  having  an  area  of  one  hundred  square  feet, 
and  upon  this  it  is  purposed  to  erect  a  good  large  fan  to  provide  ventilation 
for  the  workings  in  all  the  veins.  With  such  an  upcast  and  with  a  first- 
class  fan,  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  is  amply  assured.  No  explosive  gas 
has  been  developed  j'ct,  nor  is  there  very  much  water,  though  it  is  expected 
that  considerable  water  will  be  met  as  the  workings  extend,  and  circum- 
stances will  determine  whether  steam  or  Bull  pumps  will  be  used. 

The  second  opening  is  a  slope  driven  across  the  measures  at  an  angle  of 
twent3'-five  degrees,  and  to  be  connected  through  each  vein  with  the  shaft. 
The  total  lengtli  of  the  slope  will  be  over  four  hundred  feet ;  it  will  be  used 
also  for  a  traveling  way,  and  it  is  of  such  width,  (being  fourteen  feet,)  that 
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if  needed  at  any  time,  they  can,  by  building  a  strong  partition,  cut  off  a 
hoisting  wa}'  in  the  slope  without  interfering  with  its  safety  as  a  traveling 
way. 

The  plans  for  hoisting  and  breaker  engines  and  other  necessary  machin- 
ery are  not  yet  fully  completed,  but  I  am  assured  by  Fred.  Mercur,  Esq., 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  company,  that  this  new 
colliery  shall  not  bring  discredit  on  my  district.,  From  the  reputation  of 
the  company  and  that  of  Mr.  Mercur,  I  have  no  fear  but  the  colliery  will 
be  first  class  in  all  its  parts  when  completed.  My  present  understanding 
is,  that  the  old  Heidelberg  breaker  will  be  fitted  up  with  improved  machin- 
ery, and  that  the  coal  will  be  run  on  the  surface  from  the  shaft  to  this 
breaker  for  preparation  for  market.  The  shaft  and  slope  have  been  sunk 
without  a  single  accident,  which  is  very  gratifying. 

Greenw^ood  Shaft. — In  mj-^  report  for  1879  I  mentioned  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Anthracite  Coal  Company  proposed  sinking  a  shaft  at  the  Green- 
wood colliery,  in  Lackawanna  township.  They  commenced  sinking  the 
shaft  in  January  and  suspended  work  on  it  in  Jul}-,  1880,  after  sinking  it 
one  hundred  feet  deep,  leaving  thirty-five  feet  yet  to  go  to  strike  what  is 
known  as  the  No.  4  vein.  The  shaft  is  eleven  b}^  twenty-eight  feet,  and  the 
cause  of  its  abandonment  is  not  known  outside  of  the  parties  in  charge.  It 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  put  a  shaft  down  where 
this  is  located,  for  the  great  body  of  the  coal  lays  to  the  dip  from  the  shaft. 
Two  shafts  should  have  been  sunk  at  the  lowest  practicable  point  on  the 
property,  near  the  breakers,  which  would  open  up  the  whole  property  at 
once  and  put  it  in  good  shape.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  in 
charge  have  reasons  which  are  satisfactory  to  them  for  locating  the  shaft 
where  it  is,  and  it  may  not  be  justifiable  to  doubt  their  wisdom.  I  certainly 
do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  their  affairs  in  any  manner,  but  I  W'ould  like 
to  see  the  company  prosper.  It  is  not  known  when  the  sinking  of  the  shaft 
will  be  resumed. 

New  Twin  Shaft. — This  new  shaft  is  located  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  ana  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  at  Pittston,  and 
sunk  l)y  the  Pittston  Coal  Company.  It  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
fortj'  (140)  square  feet  which  is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  sized  hoisting 
w^ays,  and  the  shaft  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen  (219)  feet  deep  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  "  Marcy  "  or  "  Clark  "  vein.  This  will  be  hereafter  tlie  main 
shaft  and  the  downcast  for  ventilation,  the  old  shaft  being  the  upcast  upon 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  good  sized  fan  in  place  of  the  small  one  now 
in  use.  The  old  shaft  will  also  be  the  second  opening  and  is  already'  in 
communication  with  the  new  shaft.  The  coal  at  this  point  is  from  four  and 
a  half  to  five  feet  thick  and  of  excellent  quality,  free  from  slate  and  bone. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  to  be  worked,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  land,  judging  from  adjacent  collieries,  is  underlaid  with  coal  of  an 
average  thickness  of  ten  feet.  The  fourteen  feet  and  seven  feet  veins  have 
been  exhausted  through  the  old  shaft.     From  a  point  near  the  foot  of  the 
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new  shaft  a  slope  lias  been  driven  two  hundred  and  ten  (210)  feet  throitgh 
the  coal  into  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  slope  there  is  a 
splendid  passing  branch  one  hundred  yards  long.  A  fourteen  by  twenty- 
four  inch  engine  will  be  used  to  hoist  the  coal  up  the  slope.  The  present 
superintendent,  George  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  does  not  apprehend  any  trouble 
from  water  or  gas,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  considerable  gas  will  be  dis- 
placed in  the  working  of  this  vein,  and  that  it  will  require  good  ventilation 
to  dilute  and  dispose  of  it  so  as  to  avert  explosions. 

On  the  surface  a  complete  new  breaker  has  been  built,  with  a  capacity  of 
four  hundred  tons  per  day.  The  machinery  consists  of  a  hoisting  engine, 
18X36  inch  cylinder,  a  14X24  inch  breaker  engine,  a  No.  8  Guild  &  Garri- 
son steam  pump,  set  of  rolls,  a  twenty  feet  main  screen,  and  a  ten  feet 
counter  screen.  For  a  breaker  of  its  size  and  capacity,  it  is  fitted  up  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  for  preparing  and  cleaning  coal. 

The  work  of  sinking  was  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles 
Hiscock,  Esq.,  March  28,  1880,  and  the  coal  was  reached  on  July  12,  same 
year,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  no  accident  of  any  kind  occurred  during 
the  sinking,  which  is  creditable  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  superintendents. 
The  aggregate  cost  of  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  and  the  new  breaker  is  esti- 
mated at  $20,000. 

Jermyn's  No.  4  Shaft.— John  Jermyn,  Esq.,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
effected  a  perpetual  lease  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  (970)  acres  of  coal 
land  from  Messrs.  Pancoast  &  Price,  Philadelphia.  The  land  is  located  in 
Dickson  borough,  and  the  surface,  as  well  ai  the  coal,  is  included  in  the 
lease.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  enterprise  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  he  at  once 
entered  upon  the  land,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  lease  was  signed, 
November  26,  he  commenced  sinking,  and  at  this  writing,  his  shaft,  which 
is  twenty-six  feet  long  and  of  the  usual  width,  is  down  thirty -six  feet  through 
the  worst  kind  of  quicksand.  There  is  five  feet  more  of  quicksand,  and 
about  seven  feet  of  gravel  to  go  through  to  the  rock.  It  is  purposed  to 
sink  this  shaft  to  the  Big  vein,  which  is  about  throe  hundred  and  sixty 
(360)  feet  from  the  surface,  that  being  the  coal  which  will  be  first  worked. 

Another  shaft,  10X18  feet,  will  be  immediately  sunk,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  yards  away  from  the  main  shaft,  for  a  second  opening. 

As  the  lease  calls  for  two  breakers  on  the  property,  coal  will  be  hoisted 
through  both  shafts,  and  the  two  breakers  will  be  erected,  containing  all 
the  modern  improvements  in  machinery,  to  clean  the  coal  and  prepare  it 
for  market.  There  Avill  be  a  pair  of  24X48  direct  acting  engines  for  hoist- 
ing at  the  main  shaft,  and  one  16X36  breaker  ongine,  with  nine  boilers 
thirty-six  feet  long  by  thirt^'-four  inches  diameter.  The  boiler-house  will 
be  large  enough  for  twelve  boilers,  in  case  that  numlier  is  required.  There 
will  also  be  a  pair  of  16X30  hoisting  engines  for  the  second  opening,  and 
an  18X22  fan  engine,  to  run  a  twenty  feet  diameter  fan.  There  will  be  six 
boilers  for  generating  steam  at  this  shaft  also.  The  pumping  will  bo  done 
in  two  lifts  with  four  of  Guild  and  Garrison's  14X24  pumps,  two  pumps  in 
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each  lift.  A  building  thirty  feet  wide  h}-  ninety  feet  long  is  to  contain  the 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  machine  shops,  and  a  9X12  engine  will  run  the 
shops. 

The  above,  of  course,  is  only  a  rough  outline  of  this  new  enterprise,  which, 
before  the  close  of  another  3'ear,  will  be  fully  developed,  and  will  be  in  full 
operation. 

Storr's  Shaft. — The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany having  broken  ground  for  a  shaft  at  Dickson  borough,  which  is  to  be 
ten  by  forty  feet,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  deep  to  the  Big  or  "  G  " 
vein.  The  company  has  a  large  territory  to  be  developed  here,  which  will 
require  other  shafts  in  the  near  future.  The  reason  given  by  B.  Hughes, 
Esq.,  for  the  large  size  of  the  shaft,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  others  who  contemplates  sinking.  He  says  : 
"  The  reason  of  its  being  so  long  is,  I  want  more  area  for  our  upcast.  We 
find,  generally,  more  friction  in  the  upcast  alone  than  in  all  the  workings 
of  the  mine  " 

This  company  have  al'^o  extended  the  Continental  shaft  and  its  air-shaft 
to  the  Clark  vein,  a  distance  of  sixty-three  feet  below  the  Big  or  "  G  "  vein. 
In  sinking,  another  vein  was  penetrated,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
workable  at  this  point,  but  at  other  points  it  is  woikable.  The  Clark  vein 
here  is  eleven  feet  thick,  eight  feet  being  clean  coal  of  an  excellent  qualit}-, 
better  than  any  of  the  veins  above  it  that  have  been  developed  at  this  shaft. 

Prosecutions  for  Violation  of  Law. 

There  were  but  two  cases  prosecuted  for  violations  of  law  in  my  district 
during  the  year,  and  both  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  1870.  As  I 
have  alwa3's  stated,  this  is  the  most  unpleasant  duty  that  devolves  upon  an 
inspector,  and  one  that  I  would  be  glad  to  shirk,  if  I  were  not  bound  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  perform  it.  These  cases  were  ver}'  effecting  ones,  for  one 
of  the  i)arties  was  an  unfortunate  old  gentleman,  who  has  been  fearfully 
burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  though  that  misfortune  overtook  him  through 
his  own  heedlessness,  to  use  the  mildest  term  possible.  He  held  the  im- 
portant position  of  mining  boss  in  the  No.  6  shaft,  Jenkins  township,  under 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  The  charges  entered  against  him  were 
for  neglecting  to  "  provide  that  all  doors  used  in  assisting,  or  in  any  way 
affecting  the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  were  so  hung  and  adjusted  as  that  they 
would  close  of  their  own  accord,  and  could  not  stand  open,"  and  for  ne- 
glecting to  provide  an  attendant  at  a  door.  Because  of  this  neglect  a  cer- 
tain door  was  left  open,  and  remained  open  tlirongh  the  night  of  October 
29,  1879,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  gas  accumulated  in  a  heading  that 
the  door  was  put  to  turn  the  air  into,  which  was  found  by  the  fire  boss  on 
making  his  rounds  the  next  morning.  Considerable  excitement  was  caused 
at  the  time  by  finding  of  the  gas  there,  and  because  of  the  door  being  left 
open,  and  search  was  made  for  the  person  who  left  the  door  open,  and  the 
guilt(?)  was  attached  to  a  young  man  named  Timothy  Ford,  who  was  labor- 
ing in  one  of  the  cross-headings.     Ford  was  suspended  from  work  as  a  pun- 
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isliment  for  leaving  the  door  open,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he  got  permission  from  the  inspector.  No- 
vember 6,  Ford  called  on  me  for  my  permission,  saying  that  he  was  sent 
by  William  Reynolds,  the  mine  boss  of  No.  6  shaft.  After  learning  his 
version  of  the  affair,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  permitting  or  of  prohibiting  his  working,  as  the  inspector  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  hiring  or  discharging  of  men.  However, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  visit  the  colliery 
and  to  enter  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the 
following  day,  November  7, 1  did  so.  On  examining  the  door,  I  found  that 
it  was  not  so  hung  and  adjusted  as  that  it  would  close  of  its  own  accord, 
and  I  also  found  that  it  was  not  "  provided  with  an  attendant,  whose  con- 
stant duty  it  is  to  guard  "  such  doors,  "  and  prevent  their  being  left  open." 

The  investigation  disclosed,  further,  that  John  McCartne}^  the  fire  boss, 
or  assistant  mine  boss,  had  neglected  to  "  go  over  the  mine  "  on  the  evening 
of  October  29th,  after  the  workmen  left  the  mine  or  colliery,  and  see  that 
the  doors  of  the  passagewaj's  were  all  properl}^  closed,  &c.  After  due  con- 
sideration, under  a  painful  knowledge  that  neglect  of  this  kind  was  becom- 
ing of  common  occurrence,  I  ver}'  reluctantly  caused  the  arrest  of  AVilliam 
Reynolds,  the  mine  boss,  and  John  McCartney,  the  fire  boss,  which  ^  as  done 
December  13,  1879,  and  both  were  bound  in  $500  each  to  appear  at  court. 

The  cases  came  up  for  trial  in  the  September  term  of  last  year,  but  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  compassion  of  the  jury  for  Mr.  Re^-nolds'  bodily  condition, 
through  fearful  burns  he  had  suffered,  as  before  stated,  the}-  rendered  a  ver. 
diet  of  not  guilt^',  but  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs.  Being  satisfied  that 
Reynolds  was  unquestionably  the  most  guilt}'  of  the  two,  I  then  caused  a 
nol.pros.  to  be  entered  in  the  case  of  John  McCartnej'.  The  suits  answered 
the  purpose  intended  in  a  great  measure,  though  no  conviction  was  had. 
The}^  caused  the  mine  bosses  and  fire  bosses  to  exercise  more  care  in  obey- 
ing the  law,  and  the  result  has  therefore  been  satisfactory. 

Several  mine  bosses  held  tha^  because  no  accident  occurred  through  the 
accumulated  neglect  of  these  men  they  should  not  have  been  prosecuted, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  idea  had  considerable  influence  in 
the  jury  box,  but  I  cannot  accept  the  idea  as  a  safe  one  to  practice.  It  has 
been  my  whole  effort  to  prevent  accidents  by  checking  the  reckless  and 
criminal  negligence  that,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  lead  to  them.  The  ob- 
ject in  all  prosecutions  is  to  warn  others,  and  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part 
to  have  any  person  punished  for  any  other  purpose.  How  heartrending  it 
would  have  been  had  these  prosecutions,  been  instituted  in  consequence  of 
an  explosion  that  might  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
lives,  or  even  one  life.  It  would  have  been  poor  satisfaction,  indeed,  to 
prosecute  under  such  circumstances,  and  I  pra}'  that  I  may  never  have  oc- 
casion to  do  so. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  excellent  and  lucid  charge  of  his  Honor, 
Charles  E.  Rice,  P.  J.,  to  the  jury  in  the  case,  as  he  construed  the  law  in 
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exact  conformity  with  the  views  I  have  always  held.  This  is  especially 
true  in  relation  to  the  discretion  claimed  b}'  mine  bosses  and  others.  I 
liave  alvvaj'S  held  that  where  the  law  provides  that  certain  things  shall  be 
done  that  neither  the  mine  boss  nor  the  inspector  nor  anyone  else  has  any  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter,  and  Judge  Rice  has  very  forcibly  explained  the  law  in 
this  respect,  so  that  all  controversy  on  the  subject  hereafter  must  cease. 
The  ciiarge  is  such  good  law  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  insert  it  here  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Quarter  Seskions  or  Luzerne  County. 

Commonwealth  vs.  Reynolds. 

1.  "A  mining  boss  has  no  discretion  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  sections  8  and  9  of  the  mine  ventilation  law. 

2.  "  He  cannot  say,  in  answer  to  an  indictment  for  neglect  of  duty  under 
section  9,  in  not  providing  that  a  door  was  so  hung  as  not  to  stand  open, 
that  the  door  was  not  necessar3^ 

3.  "  The  duty  imposed  on  a  mining  boss  cannot  be  delegated  by  him  to 
another. 

4.  "  But  if  the  company  took  from  his  charge  a  particular  portion  of  the 
mine  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  another,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for 
neglect  of  duty  in  that  portion  of  the  mine,  although  the  company  might 
be  responsible  in  case  of  an  accident. 

5.  "If  the  door  was  one  affecting  the  ventilation,  it  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  ventilation,  or  that  no  gas  had  accumulated 
in  that  part  of  the  mine. 

6.  "  Whether  a  door  is  a  '  main  door '  or  '  check  door '  held  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  but  if  found  to  be  a  'main'  door  the  defendant  could  be  con- 
victed for  not  providing  for  it  a  constant  attendant." 

Charge  by  C.  E.  Rice,  P.  J: 

"  The  defendant  here  is  indicted  for  a  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the 
mine  ventilation  law,  passed  in  1870,  the  history  of  which  has  been  com- 
mented on  by  counsel.  As  you  all  know,  this  important  legislation  was 
brought  about  by  a  great  calamit}' ,  and  was  intended  to  work  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  ventilating  coal  mines,  and  to  secure  safety  to  the 
men  emplo3"ed  therein. 

"  By  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  owners  or 
agents  of  ever}'  coal  mine  or  colliery  to  provide  for  ever}'  such  coal  mine  or 
colliery  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  and  sufficient  apparatus  to  secure 
it  throughout  the  mines.  But  in  order  to  secure  this  ventilation  and  to  in- 
sure against  accidents,  in  addition  to  providing  the  best  apparatus  that  can 
be  secured,  it  is  made  the  further  duty  of  the  agent  or  owner  of  the  mine  or 
colliery  to  employ  an  inside  foreman,  or  person  who  is  commonly  called  a 
mining  boss,  upon  whom  are  imposed  certain  peremptory  duties  by  the 
statute.  These  duties  are  to  some  extent  recited  in  the  section  of  the  act 
which  we  have  just  read  to  yon.  (Sec.  8,  act  of  March  3, 1870,  P.  L.,  6 ;  P. 
D.,  1069,  pZ.  8.)  We  say  to  you,  with  regard  to  these  duties,  because  we 
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ought,  as  a  court,  to  so  express  ourselves  in  construing  this  act  of  Assembly, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  duties  of  the  mining  boss  are,  and  as 
to  what  discretion  he  has  in  performing  them,  that  the  statute  makes  these 
duties  peremptory  on  the  mining  boss,  and  there  is  no  discretion  vested  in 
him  in  the  performance  of  them.  By  this  we  mean  that  he  cannot  say  that 
the  necessities  of  the  particular  mine  or  of  the  particular  occasion  do  not  re- 
quire hira  to  perform  things  required  of  him  by  the  statute.  This  statute 
is  supposed  to  express  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  State — to  express  what 
was  necessary  and  best  to  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  mines  and 
the  securit^^  of  the  men  who  work  under  the  ground,  and  we  repeat,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  the  mining  boss  must  perform  tlie  duties  imposed  on 
him  by  the  statute,  and  he  has  no  right  to  set  up  his  private  judgment  against 
that  of  the  Legislature  and  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  per- 
form them,  or  that  he  has  power  to  perform  them  in  somj  other  way.  If 
he  fails  to  perform  them  he  is  guilt}'  of  negligence,  even  though  no  accident 
occurs. 

"  Now,  in  the  next  section  of  the  act  it  is  provided  that  the  mining  boss 
shall  provide  '  that  all  doors  used  in  assisting  or  in  any  way  affecting  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  that  the}'  will  close 
of  their  own  accord,  and  cannot  stand  lopen.'  We  sa}-  to  3'ou,  gentlemen, 
that  this  is  a  positive  duty  imposed  on  the  mining  boss — one  which  the 
statute  expressly  calls  upon  him  to  perform.  He  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  words  of  the  act  of  Assembly.  He  need  only  inquire  'What  has  the 
statute  provided  as  to  my  duties  in  this  regard?'  The  language  is,  'He 
shall  provide  that  all  doors  used  in  assisting  or  in  any  way  aff"ecting  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  that  thej-  will  close 
of  their  own  accord,  and  cannot  stand  open.'  As  to  this  dut}',  we  say  to 
you,  as  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  if  there  is  a  door  which  is  provided  for  such  a  purpose  b}'  the 
owners  or  operators  of  a  mine,  in  carrying  out  his  general  duties,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  the  mining  boss  has  no  discretion  as  to  what  he  shall  do 
under  this  section. 

"  Again,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  a  duty  which  is  to  be  personally 
performed.  He  is  to  provide.  He  is  to  see  that  it  is  done.  The  statute 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  shall  make  the  door,  or  that  he  shall 
hang  the  door,  but  that  the  person  upon  whom  this  responsibilit}' rests  shall 
see  that  the  door  is  so  hung  that  it  will  close  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  a 
duty  which  he  cannot  delegate  to  another. 

"Again,  in  this  off'ense,  of  course,  as  in  all  others,  the  neglect  of  the  duty 
must  be  a  neglect  of  duty  which  the  person  knows  to  be  unperformed.  For 
example  :  If  he  has  seen  and  provided  that  the  door  has  been  properly  hung, 
and  through  some  mishap  or  other  it  gets  out  of  order  in  the  interim 
while  he  is  away  from  this  portion  of  the  mine  engaged  in  his  duties,  and 
the  fact  does  not  come  to  his  knowledge,  then  he  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  a  criminal  offense  if  he  did  not,  during  that  interim.,  see  that  it 
was  immediatelj'  repaired.     But  as  soon  as  the  knowledge  does  come  to  him 
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that  the  door  is  out  of  repair,  then,  gentlemen,  it  becomes  his  immediate 
dut}'  to  provide  that  the  door  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  'that  it  shall,' 
in  the  language  of  the  act,  '  close  of  its  own  accord.' 

"  Various  other  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  mining  boss,  and  upon  other 
persons  who  are  connected  with  the  mine.  It  is  plainly  provided, '  that  the 
neglect  or  refusal  of  any  person  or  party  to  perform  the  duties  provided 
for  and  required  to  be  performed  by  sections  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  of  this  act,  by  the  parties  therein  required  to  perform  them,  shall  be 
taken  and  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  b}^  them,  or  either  of  them,  &c.'  Now, 
it  is  under  that  section  that  this  indictment  is  brought  to  3^our  attention. 
The  lirst  inquiry  which  you  will  make  is  :  Was  the  door  in  question  a  door 
affecting  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  ?  I  do  not  purpose  to  recite  in  detail 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  upon  this  point.  You  will  remember  it  as 
to  why  this  door  was  placed  there.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, that  it  was  placed  there  after  a  report  had  been  made  by  the 
fire  boss,  that  gas  had  accumulated  or  had  been  found  in  this  cross-heading, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses  ;  that  the  next  morning  a  door 
was  provided  for  that  place  in  order  to  drive  the  air  up  into  that  cross- 
heading.  You  will  remember  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  as  to 
what  the  purpose  of  the  door  was.  Now  we  say  to  you,  as  matter  of  law 
upon  this  point,  that  if  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company-  had  provided  at 
that  point  a  door  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  air  up  to  this  cross-head- 
ing and  back  again,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  or  changing  the  ventilation 
of  that  portion  of  the  mine,  then  the  mining  boss,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  would  not  be  authorized  or  justified  in  neglecting  the  performance 
of  the  duty  to  which  we  have  called  your  attention,  under  section  ninth  of 
the  statute,  upon  the  ground  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  a  door  there.  In  other  words,  there  being  a  door  there,  and  it  affect- 
ing the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  it  became  then  the  imperative  dut}'  of  the 
mining  boss,  under  the  statute,  to  see  that  that  door  was  so  hung  tljat  it 
would  close  of  its  own  accord.  If  this  were  not  so,  if  these  duties,  which 
are  imposed  upon  the  mining  boss,  upon  the  fire  boss,  upon  the  company, 
and  the  various  employes  of  the  mine,  can  be  considered  discretionary  in 
any  case  on  their  part,  the  statute  would  be  a  dead  letter,  because  it  could 
not  be  enforced.  We  say  to  you,  then,  that  if  this  door  affected  the  ven- 
tilation, the  mining  boss  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  no  accident 
had  occurred,  or  that  no  gas  had  been  found  there.  The  very  object  of  the 
statute,  and  the  \ery  object  of  the  s^^stem  of  ventilation  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  statute,  and  which  it  was  intended  the  law  might  enforce,  was 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gas. 

"  We  come  now  to  the  main  question  of  fact  which  is  involved  iu  this 
case,  namely  :  Was  the  defendent  the  mining  boss  of  that  portion  of  the 
mine  where  this  door  is  said  to  have  been  located?  This  is  a  question  of 
fact  for  you.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  he  was. 
It  is  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  he  was  not ;  that  the  charge 
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of  that  portion  of  the  mine  had  been  delegated  by  the  company  to  Mr. 
Joplin,  who  was  the  mining  boss  of  No.  2.  You  will  remember  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  for  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  defense  upon  this 
point.  It  is  apparently  conflicting  to  some  extent.  It  is  your  duty,  how- 
ever, to  reconcile,  if  you  can,  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  so  that  it 
shall  be  consistent  with  their  truthfulness.  If  you  cannot  thus  reconcile 
it,  you  will  pass  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  In  judging  of  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  you  can  take  into  consideration  the  interest 
which  the  witness  has  in  the  case  ;  any  motive  which  he  ma}^  have  for  var}^- 
ing  from  the  truth ;  SLuy  bias  for  or  against  the  Commonwealth  or  the  de- 
fendant ;  his  conduct  upon  the  witness  stand  ;  his  frankness  and  his  intel- 
ligence, and  his  opportunities  of  observation  or  knowledge.  There  are 
various  methods  by  which  juries  can  almost  invariabl}^  arrive  at  the  truth- 
fulness of  witnesses  who  give  their  testimony  under  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath.  We  can  only  give  you  some  general  hints  as  to  this  point,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  had  the  responsible  charge  of  this  portion  of 
the  mine  where  the  door  was.  Did  he  have  charge  of  the  working  of  the 
men  at  that  point — the  employment  of  the  men,  the  paying  of  them?  Did 
he  have  charge  of  the  ventilation  ?  Did  he  have  charge  of  this  door  ?  That 
is,  was  he  authorized,  was  it  within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  or  of  his  func- 
tions, according  as  his  relations  were  with  the  company,  to  give  directions 
in  reference  to  this  door  ?  Did  he  have  charge  of  the  employment  of  those 
who  were  understood  to  have  charge  of  the  door  ?  Did  he  have  authority 
given  him  from  the  company  to  discharge  those  who  should  be  gudty  of 
negligence  with  regard  to  the  door?  You  may  take  these  circumstances 
into  consideration  in  inquiring  whether  or  not  he  was  the  man  who,  by  ex- 
press authority  from  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  had  charge  of  that 
particular  portion  of  the  mines  in  the  capacity  of  mining  boss. 

"As  to  another  feature  of  the  ease,  we  repeat  what  we  have  said  in  an- 
other connection  :  That  if  he  had  these  duties  to  perform,  if  he  was  so  au- 
thorized by  the  comiany,he  could  not  delegate  them  to  another,  even  though 
the  other  was  the  mining  boss  of  another  mine  of  the  same  company.  If, 
however,  you  shall  find,  from  all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  that  though  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  the  mining  boss  of  shaft  No.  6,  and  that  this  portion  of  the 
mine  where  this  door  was,  belonged  properly  to  shaft  No.  6,  but  that  the 
company  had  taken  the  care  and  responsibility  and  management  of  that 
portion  of  the  mine  from  him,  then  he  could  not  be  convicted,  though  the 
company  might,  in  case  of  accident,  have  been  responsible.  In  other  words, 
if  you  find  that  though  he  was  nominally  the  mining  boss  of  shaft  No.  6, 
though  you  find  that  this  portion  belonged  to  that  particular  mine,  yet  if 
the  care  and  management  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  mine  had  been 
taken  away  from  him  by  the  company,  then  he  could  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble in  this  case. 

"  The  second  count  in  the  indictment,  charges  the  defendant  with  having 
neglected  to  comiily  with  this  provision  of  the  statute  :  '  He  shall  see  that 
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all  main  doors  shall  be  provided  with  an  attendant,  whose  constant  duty  shall 
be  to  guard  them,  and  prevent  them  being  left  open.'  Whether  or  not  this 
was  a  main  door  or  a  check  door,  is  almost  purely  a  question  of  fact,  about 
which  there  is  conflict  of  testimony.  If  you  conclude  that  it  was  a  main 
door,  then  you  will  inquire  whether  or  not  there  was  provided  for  it  a  per- 
son whose  constant  duty  it  should  be  to  guard  it,  and  prevent  it  being  left 
open.  If  you  should  find  that  it  was  a  main  door,  and  if  you  should  find, 
under  the  instructions  we  have  given  you,  that  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
door  was  properly  hung  and  properly  taken  care  of  under  the  mine  venti- 
lation act,  devolved  upon  this  defendant.  And  if  you  find  further,  that  he 
had  not  provided  a  person  whose  constant  duty  it  was  to  see  that  it  was 
kept  shut,  he  may  be  convicted  as  he  stands  charged  in  the  second  count 
of  the  indictment.  If,  however,  this  was  not  a  main  door,  then  he  cannot 
be  convicted  as  he  stands  charged  in  the  second  count  of  the  indictment. 

"  In  case  you  find  the  defendant  guilty,  yon  will  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  costs.  In  case  you  find  him  not  guilty,  you  may  say  whether 
the  defendant,  the  prosecutor,  or  the  county  shall  pay  the  costs,  or  you 
ma}'  divide  the  costs  between  the  prosecutor  and  defendant  in  such  pro- 
portions as  you  deem  proper.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  say  that  the  prosecutor  is  a  j^erson  acting  in  an  oflScial  capacity'. 
He  is  the  mine  inspector  of  the  Eastern  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  ventilation  law  is  carried  out.  If  in  good  faith  he  has  brought 
this  prosecution,  and  there  was  probable  cause  for  bringing  it  here,  he  is 
to  be  commended,  and  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  impose  any  portion  of 
the  costs  upon  him,  even  though  the  prosecution  should  fail." 

I  will  only  add  that  Reynolds  did  assume  the  charge  of  that  portion  of 
the  mine  on  every  visit  I  ever  made  there.  His  fire  boss  went  there  to  ex- 
amine the  place  mornings  and  evenings.  His  carpenter,  assisted  by  his 
fire  boss,  hy  his  order  hung  the  door  there  on  a  morning  following  the 
finding  of  gas  in  the  cross-heading.  He  claimed  to  have  ordered  a  driver, 
John  Gannon,  to  see  that  the  door  was  kept  shut,  and  he  claimed  that  he 
allowed  Gannon  extra  pay  for  attending  to  the  door.  He  suspended  Tim- 
oth3^  Ford  for  the  alleged  negligence  of  leaving  the  door  open.  He  went 
with  me  when  I  entered  the  place  to  investigate  the  trouble,  and  there 
claimed  that  he  had  charge  of  the  place,  and  never  intimated  that  any  one 
else  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  And  even  on  the  trial,  all  the  charge  in 
detail  said  to  have  been  delegated  to  Henry  Joplin,  the  mining  boss  of  No. 
2  slope,  was  that  he  was  to  give  the  miners  driving  the  cross-headings  the 
point  of  the  compass  in  which  they  were  to  drive.  And  yet  the  jury  could 
not  understand  that  he  was  the  mining  boss  who  had  charge  of  that  door ! 

The  question  raised  as  to  whether  the  door  was  a  main  or  check  door 
was  so  absurd,  that  it  is  strange  that  intelligent  men  should  raise  it.  No 
expert  in  the  whole  anthracite  coal  field  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
pronounce  the  door  a  main  door.  If  it  was  not,  then  there  are  no  main 
doors  to  be  found  anywhere  in  our  coal  mines.     As  to  the  importance  of 
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this  paiticular  door,  the  fact  that  William  Reynolds,  the  mining  boss,  sus- 
pended Timothy  Ford  for  the  alleged  offense  of  leaving  it  oj)en,  demon- 
strates very  forcibly  that  Re3'nolds,  at  least,  thought  the  door  important 
up  to  the  time  the  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  still,  and  I  am  very  positive  in  the  opinion  that  many  acci- 
dents from  explosions  of  gas  occur  just  through  such  criminal  negligence 
as  this  case  arose  from.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty 
in  the  premises,  without  any  but  the  kindest  consideration  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

Treatment  or  Injured  Persons  at  the  i>IineB. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  manj-  persons  after  receiving  serious  injuries  have 
been  pitifully  neglected  and  misused  at  the  mines  and  in  being  removed  to 
their  homes.  This  is  not  done,  certainly,  intentionally,  but  through  igno- 
rance and  inexperience.  I  therefore  submit  that  every  mine  official,  inside 
and  on  the  surface,  should  inform  himself  as  to  how  a  person  injured  should 
be  treated  and  handled.  And  the  mine  officials,  so  qualified,  should  take  the 
entire  charge  of  the  sufferer  until  he  is  put  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  or 
physician.  They  should  never  leave  an  injured  person  in  charge  of  friends 
or  relatives  at  the  mines,  for  the  latter  in  most  cases  are  too  excited  to  act 
discreetly,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  There  are  many  cases  where,  if 
the  right  thing  was  done  immediately,  serious  consequences  would  be 
averted.  Being  so  firmly  convinced  of  this,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  lay 
down  a  few  simple  directions  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration, and  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  1  am  advised  as  to  the  following 
rules  by  W.  E.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Hj'de  Park,  one  of  our  most  successful  sur- 
geons in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  fractures  received  in  the  mines. 

1.  There  should  always  be  kept  in  readiness  at  the  most  convenient  place 
a  stretcher,  a  quantit}^  of  limewater  and  linseed  oil,  a  number  of  cotton  batts, 
a  quantity  of  bandages,  rolled,  ready  to  be  applied,  a  pound  of  Monsell's 
salt  or  subsulphate  of  iron,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  some  surgeon's  sponges. 

2.  In  case  of  hemorrhage  from  a  wound,  if  the  blood  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream,  and  is  dark  or  not  very  bright  in  color,  it  proceeds  from  a  vein, and 
a  ligature  made  by  a  knotted  handkerchief  must  be  applied  tightly  below 
the  wound  or  between  the  wound  and  the  extremity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood  comes  by  ^er^s,  and  it  is  bright  red,  it  proceeds  from  an  artery, 
and  the  ligature  must  be  applied  above,  or  between  the  wound  and  the  heart" 
In  either  case,  after  the  ligature  has  been  ai)plied,the  wound  should  be  filled 
with  the  "'Monsell's  salt,"  covered  with  cotton,  and  bandaged. 

3.  In  case  of  fracture  of  leg  or  arm,  the  limb  should  be  put  as  nearly'  as 
possiltle  in  position  and  supported  by  cotton  batts. 

4.  In  injuries  of  the  head,  the  wound  should  be  carefully  sponged  with 
cold  water,  and,  if  there  is  much  bleeding,  the  "  Monsell's  salt "  should  be 
applied  with  cotton.  In  all  these  cases  the  sufferer  should  be  carried  home 
on  the  stretcher,  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  while  a  messenger  has  gone 
for  a  surgeon. 

4.  In  ease  of  l)urn-i  from  explosions  of  fire-dami)  or  powder,  the  linseed 
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oil  and  lime  water  should  be  applied  at  once  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cotton  batting  to  exclude  the  air.  If  the  man  is  weak,  suffering  from  the 
shock,  an  ounce  of  whiskey  should  be  given. 

In  case  of  suffocation  from  "  Black  damp,"  the  person  should  be  brought 
to  the  air  immediately  and  cold  water  applied  by  dashing  in  the  lace  and 
slapping  the  chest  with  a  wet  towel.  If  the  person  be  apparently  breath- 
less the  attempt  to  restore  respiration  must  be  made  by  pressing  with  both 
hands,  first  on  the  chest,  then  on  the  belly,  alternately,  thus  forcing  the  air 
into  the  lungs.  This  should  be  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  physician, 
who  should  be  sent  for  as  soon  as  the  accident  is  discovered.  In  these 
cases  the  persons  should  not  be  sent  home,  but  must  be  treated  on  the  spot 
And  in  any  case  of  accident  where  serious  results  are  feared,  the  suflferer 
should  be  taken  into  a  warm  room  at  the  mines  and  a  physician  should  be 
provided  as  soon  as  possible  to  attend  him  and  to  direct  his  removal  to  his 
home.  This  is  especially  necessar}^  where  the  distance  is  great  to  the  home 
of  the  sufferer  and  the  weather  unpropitious.  If  such  a  building  was  had 
at  each  colliery  as  is  required  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  mine  law,  and  if 
such  building  was  kept  in  the  condition  that  the  law  requires,  it  could  be 
used  to  receive  seriously  injured  persons  at  the  mines  until  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock  and  until  they  had  become  in  a  proper  condition  to 
be  removed  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

By  observing  these  brief  and  simple  rules  much  suffering  may  be  avoided 
and  in  many  instances  life  maj-  be  saved. 
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TABLE  NO.  I. — A  list  of  accidents  resulting  in  death  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  accident,  as  shown  by 


Names  of  Persons 
killed. 


Names  of  the  Collie- 
ries. 


Location  of  the  collieries. 


Feb.   16 

1 

26 

2 

Mar.     2 
16 
17 

3 

4 
5 

27 
29 

6 

7 

Apr.  19 

8 

23 

9 

May     4 

10 

8 

11 

June    1 

2 

7 

12 
13 
14 

July  11 

15 

13 

16 

Aug.  16 

17 

23 

18 

31 

19 

Sept.   1 

20 

Oct. 


David  McGovern, 
Michael  Casey,  .  . 


Patrick  McHale, 
Michael  Flynn,    . 
Isaac  Davies,     .  . 

John  Mort,  .... 
Edward  Watklns, 


Thos.  McLaughlin, 
Andrew  Singleman, 

James  Howard,    .  . 
John  Sheridan,     .  . 


Peter  Jourdan, 

Patrick  Barrett, 
Evan  Jermyn,   . 


Patrick  Flynn,  .  . 
David  Powell,  .  .  . 

Patrick  Dougher,  . 
Michael  Reap,  .  .  . 
David  Davies,   .  .  . 

Charles  E.  White,  . 

Felix  Siaven,  .  .  . 
Jolin  Dougherty,    . 

Edward  Loughery, 
Lewis  T.  Williams, 

Patrick  H.  Kelley, 
John  O'Kourke,  .  , 


Marvine  shaft,    .  .  . 
Meadow  Brook  tun.. 


No.  2  slope, 

Green  Ridge  shaft,  . 
Barnum's  shaft,     .  . 

Cayuga  shaft,   .... 
Brisbin  shaft,  .... 


No.  10  shaft,  .  .  . 
Tompltins'  shaft, 


Taylor  shaft,  .... 
Twin  shaft, 

Pierce  colliery,  .  .  . 
Cayuga  shaft,  .... 
Von  Storch  slope,     . 

Leggitt's  Creek  sh'ft 
Pyne  sliaft, 


Elk  Hill  colliery,  .  . 
Central  shaft,  .... 
Brisljin  shaft,  .... 

Elk  Hill  colliery,  .  . 

Filer  colliery,  .  .  .  . 
Flier  colliery,  .  .  .  . 

No.  6  shaft, 

No.  2  Diamond  shaft. 


Tripp's  slope, 


Grassy  Island  shaft. 


Providence,  Scranlon  city 
Scranton  city, 

Dunmore  I)orougli,     .  .  . 

Scranton  city, 

PltUton,        

Providence,  Scranton  city 
Providence, Scranton  city 


Hughestown  borough, 
Plttstou  borough,    .  .  . 

Lackawanna  township, 
Pittston  borough,    .  .  . 


Archbald  borough,  .  .  . 
Providence, Scranton  city 
Providence,  Scranton  city 


Providence, Scranton  city 
Old  Forge  township,  .  .  . 

Dickson  City  borough,  . 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 
Providence,  Scran  ton  city 

Dickson  City  borough,    • 

Winton  liorough,  .... 
Winton  borough,     .... 

Jenkins  township 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 
Olyphanl  borough,     .  .  . 
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Wyommg  Coal  Field  lying  east  of  and  including  Jenkins  township,  Luzerne  county, 
the  investigation  of  the  inspector,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


CAUSES  OP  THE  ACCIDENTS. 

Remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  Accidents. 

bo 
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a 
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■3 
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1 
0 
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"3 

.a 
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■o 
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. 
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a 
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3 
U 
0 

V 

■o 
& 
0 

0  s 

§^ 

g3 

0. 
y, 
W 

V 

e 
s 

a! 

0 

a 

0 
0 

"a 
0 

"3 

0 

d 

Killed  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  close  pillar;  door 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
J_ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

_2^ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

T 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  caused  by  robbing  pillars  and 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof  ' '  immediately  after  firing  a  blast, ' ' 

Kiiledinstantly  by  fallof  roof,      

Killed  by  falling  from  the  bucket,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  feet, 

= 

3 
4 

,■> 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof  ' '  immediately  after  firing  a  blast, ' ' 
Killed  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,  caused  by  a  mule  team  run- 

1 

6 

7 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  under  which  he  was  working 

= 

_3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

8 

Killed  almost  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  caused  by  neglect  to  re- 

9 

Fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  a  cartridge  of  powder  which  he 
was  ramming  into  a  hole  with  the  butt  end  of  a  drill;  died  from 

= 

10 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof  through  the  neglect  of  his  father 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

— 

— 

11 

n 

Killed  bv  a  fall  of  top  coal, .         

13 

14 

■   ture  of  inflammable  oils,  taking  Are  from  his  lamp, 

=^ 

15 

Killed  instantly  by  being  crushed  by  a  large  screen  upon  which  he 
had  fallen, 

16 

Killed  Instantly  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal  through  the  neglect  of  the 
miner,  PeierMunley,              

= 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 
_1^ 

^ 

17 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal  "immediately  after  firing  a 
blast;  died  tlie  same  day, 

Ifi 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

19 

Fatally  injured  by  being  crushed  in  cog  wheels  of  pony  screen  In 

the  breaker,                      ...                         .  .                

(  Both  of  these  men  were  Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  roof.    Slaven  ) 
I     was  slone  l)lind  and   should  not  have  been  employed  in  the  > 
f     mines,  nor  sliould  Dougherty,  as  he  was  a  helpless  cripple,     .    i 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal;  died  on  tlieSOtli, 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  entirely  through  his  own  reck- 

=^ 

20 

21 
21 

22 
?3 

KiUed  Instantly  by  a  blast  to  which  he  returned  too  soon, 

Killed  almost  Instantly  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  from  under  which  he 
was  chopping  out  a  prop, 

.  . 

24 
25 
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TABLE  NO.  I.— 


Datk. 

Q 
0) 

Names  of  Persons 
killed. 

Names  of  the  Collie- 
ries. 

Location  of  the  collieries. 

O 

o 

o 
■o 

a 

O 

Oct.    15 

26 

John  Wlsce,   .... 

49 

1 

4 

No.  10  shaft, 

Hughestown  borough,    . 

Nov.    5 
11 

27 

28 

James  Compton,     . 
D.  H.  Stevens,  .  .  . 

37 
32 

1 
1 

2 

Hyde  Park  shaft,      . 
Green  Ridge  slope,  . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 
Dunmore  borough,     .   .  . 

22 

29 

William  Mason,  .   . 

15 

Eddy  Creek  shaft,     . 

Olyphant  borough,     .   .  . 

23 
25 

30 
31 

Patrick  Keating,    . 
James  Merrlgau,     . 

38 
14 

1 

2 

Sloan  shaft,       .... 
Eaton  colliery,    .  .  . 

"Von  Storch  slope,     . 
Eddy  Creek  shaft,     . 

Lackawanna  township,  . 
Archbald  borough,     .   .  . 

Providence, Scranton  city 
Olyphant  borough,     ,   .  . 

26 
29 

32 
33 

Anthony  Bradley,  . 
John  C.  Nealon,  .   . 

43 

56 

1 
I 

2 

7 

Dec.   13 

25 
29 

34 
35 
36 

al  wid 

Peter  Wilson,   .  .  . 
Patrick  Dearlng,    . 
Michael  Murpliy,    . 

ows  and  orphans,   .   . 

58 
22 
55 

1 
1 

6 
6 

No.  12  shaft 

Brennan  colliery,  .  . 
White  Oak  colliery, 

Pleasant  Valley  borough, 
Fell  township,  .... 
Archibald  borough,   .  .  . 

Tot 

25 

83 

Ex.  Doc] 
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CAUSES  OP  THE  ACCIDENTS. 

Remarks  on  the  causes  ol  the  Accidents. 
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•o 
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•3 
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O 

a 

W 

« 

a 

3 

ii 

a; 
3 

a 
O 

■5 

0 

H 

d 

Hi 

!2 
») 
0 
d 
2i 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof  ' '  Immediately  after  firing  a  blast, ' ' 

1 

T 

1 

1 

1 



1 



— 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

3 
37 

?fi 

Fatally  injured  internally  by  a  fall  of  roof  ;  died  on  the  9th,      .  .  . 
Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  immediately  after  firing  a  blast; 

died  same  day,        .  .                                                   ... 
Killed  by  falling  under  a  trip  of  loaded  mine  cars  at  the  foot  of  a 

run  wliich  crushed  him  to  death,                               

Fatally  injnreci  Viy  a  fall  of  roof;  died  on  the  30th,  .   . 

Skull  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  big  cars  and  bottom  of 

^^ 

27 

28 

29 
30 

31 

Killed  almost  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,                  .         

Killed  instantly  by  a  premature  explosion  of  a  blast, 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof  through  his  own  carelessness,    .  . 
Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof ;  died  the  following  day,               .  . 
Killed  instantly  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  a  pillar. 

— 1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 
25 

1 

1 

1 
1 
4 

1 
1 

3 

1 

32 
33 

34 

35 
36 
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TABLE  NO.  11.—  ^  list  of  serious,  but  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
county,  Pa.,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  accident,  as  shown  by  the 


Jan.  10 
10 
12 
14 

14 

15 


.  7 

8 

10 

9 

12 

10 

13 

11 

16 

12 

16 

13 

16 

14 

Mar. 


April  6 


Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 


Joseph  Kellej',    .  . 

David  Vaughn,   .   . 

John  llessett,  .  .  . 

John  McAndrews, 

John  Daniels,  .  .  . 
John  Merrick,      .  . 

John  Ruaue,  .... 


John  Brogan,  .  . 
Thomas  Costello, 

Edward  Tliomas, 
Daniel  Igo,  .  . 
John  L.  Harris,  . 
Timothy  Derrick, 
•John  Golden,    .   . 

15  John  Graham,  .  . 

16  Michael  Bannon, 


David  Brown, 
George  Pry,  . 
Jolin  Reap,    . 


Patrick  Hoban, 


8 
13 

23 
24 

14 

25 

15 
19 

26 
27 

20 

28 

21 

29 

May  4 

30 

June  2 
2 
7 
7 

31 
32 
33 
33 

14 

14 

34 
35 

21  Lewis  Richards, 

22  James  Mullen, 


John  Hennelly,  .  . 
Dominick  Howard, 

Martin  Burke,     .  . 

John  Hetferon,    .  . 
Thomas  Linskay,  . 

Oliver  McDermott,  . 

James  McAndrews, 

Patrick  McHugh,  .   . 

Stephen  (iavin,   .  . 
Mithail  Welsh,      .  . 
Dominick  Gillespie, 
Daniel  McCormick,  . 


.Inmes  Jones, 
John  Alexander, 


Names  of  Collieries. 


Eddy  Creek  shaft,  .   . 

Central  shaft,  .  .  .  . 

Green  Ridge  shaft,  . 

Greenwood  colliery. 

Pine  Brook  shaft, 
Greenwood  colliery, 

Greenwood  colliery, 


Location  of  the  Collieries. 


Olyphant  borough, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 

Scrantou  city,     

Lackawanna  township,   .  . 


Scranton  city,  .  . 

Lackawanna  township. 


Lackawanna  township, 


Roaring  Brook  shaft,    Duninore  borough 

Von  Storch  slope,  .  .     Providence,  Scranton  city, 


Erie  shaft,      

Central  shaft,   .  .  .  . 
Bellevue  slope,    .  .  . 

No .  10  shaft, 

Coal  Brook  colliery. 


Tripp's  slope,  .   .  .  . 
Green  Ridge  shaft,    . 


Law's  shaft,  .  . 
Bellevue  shaft,  . 
Central  shaft,   .  . 

Eddy  Creek  shaft. 


Spring  Brook  col'y, 
Sloan  shaft, 

Bellevue  slope,    .   .  . 
Eddy  Creek  shaft,     . 

White  Oak  colliery. 


No.  12  shaft, 
No.  10  shaft. 


Meadow  Brook  shaft, 
Roaring  IJrook  shaft, 


Green  Ridge  slope,  . 


Carbondale  township,      .  . 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 
Lackawanna  township, 
Hughestown  borough,  .  .  . 
Carbondale  city, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 

Scranton  city,     


Pleasant  Valley  borough, 
Lackawanna  township,  . 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 

Olyphant  borough, 


Moosic,     

Lackawanna  township, 


Lackawanna  township, 
Olyphant  borough,  .  .  . 


Archbald  borough, 


Pleasant  Valley  borough, 
Hughestown  borough,  .  . 


Scranton  city,      .   . 
Dunmore  l)orougli. 


Dunniore  borough. 


No.  3  shaft, Carbondale  city, 

Tripp's  slope,  .  .|  Hyde  i'ark,  Scranton  city, 
Leggilt's  Creek  shaft  Providence,  Scranton  city, 
Leggltl's  Creek  shaft    Providence,  Scranton  city, 


Von  Storch  slope,  . 
No.  1  tunnel,    .   .  . 


Providence.  Scranton  city, 
Pittston  township, 
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the  Wyoming  Coal  Field,  lying  east  of  and  including  Jenkins  township,  Luzerne 
investigations  of  the  l7is})ector,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Remarks  ou  Extent  of  lujury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 
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•o 

g 

O 
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?!5 

Foot  mashed  by  being  crushed  In  pinion  wheels  to  the  main  screen 

1 

Arm  fractured   by  falling  off  a  scaffold  or  wooden  horse  while 
niininj;,  .                                                      

Arm  badly  fractured  bv  falling  under  a  mine  car,  having  lost  his 
light,     

Two  fingers  cut  off"  by  falling  along  side  of  a  mine  car,  his  hand 
getting  under  the  wheels,           ....                                  

Arm  fractured  by  falling  while  running  away  from  a  blast, 

Severely  injured  in  the  loins  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine 

3 
1 

— 

1 
"i 

2 

1 

1 

•  • 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

Small  bone  of  his  leg  fractured  above  the  ankle  by  a  fall  of  roof,  . 

— 

1 

1 

— 

7 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  being  crushed  by  a  culm  car  at 

9 

in 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

— 

11 

I** 

Leg  and  two  ribs  fractured  and  back  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,     . 
Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  and  back  injured  by  beiug  crushed 

13 

14 

Head  and  shoulders  severely  injured  by  being  crushed  between  a 

15 

Shoulders  and  body  badly  Injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars 



18 

Seriously  Injured  by  being  kicked  in  the  abdomen  by  a  mule,  .  .  . 
Collar-bone  fractured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  car,     .... 
Back  badly  injured  by  being  crushed  between  the  carriage  and 

buutons  in  the  Shalt— narrow  escape  from  death,               

Leg  fractured  by  big  cars  under  the  chutes  at  the  breaker.     Had 

= 

2 

17 
13 

19 

Arm  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  pillar,    . 
Head  and  arm  badly  cut  and  bruised  by  coal  flying  from  a  prema- 
ture blast,                              .         

= 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

_1_ 
1 

2 
1 

21 

n 

Hand  severely  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  a  prop— one  finger 
cut  off',                                                                 

Back  and  side  severely  injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars, 
under  which  he  fell,                                                            

Shoulder,  side,  and  arm  cut  and  bruised  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  .  .  . 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.     Thomas  McLaughlin  was 
killed  bv  the  same  fall,                

24 

2-5 
26 

V 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  being  crushed  by  a  mine  car, 
under  which  he  fell,                  

?8 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

?9 

— 

30 

Hips  and  left  side  severely  cc  i  by  coal  flying  from  a  premature  blast, 
Thigh  fractured  and  otherwise  Injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

31 
32 
38 

Head  and  face  severely  cut  by  the  same  fall.    This  boy  was  adoor- 
tender,  audhad  no  business  away  from  his  door,  nor  was  it  known 
that  he  was  there  until  his  groans  were  heard  under  the  fall,   .  . 

33 
34 

Back  seriously  Injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,   under 
which  he  fell, 

33 
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TABLE  NO.  II— 


June  15 


July     1 

7 
10 

14 
17 


Aug.    2 

4 

10 
11 
20 
24 

25 
31 


Sept.    6 
7 

10 
13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

20 
21 

21 


Names  of  Persons 
InJureJ. 


36  j  John  Qulnn, 


William  Feally,      . 
August  Becker,  .  . 


William  Probst, 
John  McHale, 
Michael  Shea,   .  . 

William  Price,    . 
William  Barth,    . 

William  Mahon, 

Thomas  Gleason, 

Thomas  Haley,    . 
Patrick  Berry, 
Martin  Maloney, 


48     John  Becker, 


49  Michael  A  gen,     . 

50  John  Killbrlde,  . 

51  ^  John  Master,     .   . 

52  Thomas  Reap,  .   . 

53  James (,'oolican,  . 

54  1  James  Thomas,    . 

55  Frederick  Noyle, 


Patrick  Lynch,    .  . 
Anthony  Flannery, 

Watkin  Price,  .  .  . 


Michael  Kelly,     . 
William  Dunner, 


James  Fair,   .  . 
Henry  Miller,  . 

John  Young,    . 

David  Morgans, 

Domluick  Kearney, 

Thomas  Jenkins, 

John  Fern,     .  .  . 

John  Welsh,  .  .  . 


Patrick  Glllan,    . 
John  Lloyd, 
George  Williams, 

John  Hopkins,    . 

James  Gannon,  . 
Martin  Commons, 
Uani(>l  Morgan,  . 


Names  of  Collieries.       Location  of  the  Collieries. 


Greenwood  shaft,  . 


Greenwood  shaft,  . 
Continental  shaft. 


Pierce  colliery,   .  . 
Coal  Brook  colliery, 

Falrlawn  slope,      .  . 

Dodge  shaft,     .  .  . 

Capouse  shaft,     .  .  . 

Eddy  Creek  shaft,  . 

Continental  shaft,  . 


Lackawanna  township,   .  . 

Lackawanna  township, 
Hyde  Park,  Scrauton  city, 


Archbald  borough, 
Carbondale  city,  . 
Scrantoncity, 


liackawanua  township,    . 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 


Olyphant  borough,      .  .   .  , 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city. 


Meadow  Brook  shaft,    Scrantoncity,      . 
Capouse  shaft,        .     i  Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city. 

Pine  Brook  shaft,        i  Scrantoncity,  

Eddy  Creek  shaft,  .  .     Olyphant  borough, 


Central  Shaft,  .  . 
Bellevue  slope,  . 
Pyne  shaft,     .   .  . 


Green  Kidge  slope,  , 
Forest  City  colliery, 
Dodge  shaft,  .  .  .  , 
Brisbin  shaft,    .   .   . 

[Grove, 
No.  4  shaft,  Gipsey 
Archbald  shaft,  .  .  . 

Von  Storch  slope,  .  . 


White  Oak  colliery, 
Capouse  shaft,     .   . 

No.  11  shaft,      ... 
Bellevue  slope,    .  . 

Green  Kldge shaft, 

Bellevue  slope. 

No.  4  shaft,    .  . 

No.  5  shaft,    .  . 

Archbald  shaft. 

Dodge  shaft,  .  . 


Von  Storch  slope. 
Von  Storch  slope, 
Cayuga  shaft,    .   . 

Sloan  shaft,    .   .  . 

Marvlne  shaft. 
White  Oak  colliery 
Mt.  Pleasant  slope, 


Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 
Lackawanna  township,  .  , 
Old  Forge  township,  .   .  .  , 


Dunmore  borough,      .  .  .   . 

Forest  City,  

Lackaw;inna  township,    .  . 
Providence,  Scranton  city. 


Dunnuire  borough,  .   .  . 
Lackawanna  township. 


Providence,  Scranton  city, 


Archbald  borough, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city. 


Jenkins  township, 
Lackawanna  township. 


Scranton  city,     

Lackawanna  township,    .  . 

Jenkins  township, 

Jenkins  township, 

Lackawanna  township,   .  . 

Lackawanna  township,   .  . 

Providence,  Scranton  city. 
Providence,  Scranton  city, 
Providence,  Scranton  city, 

I^nckawanna  township,   .  . 

Providence,  Scrauton  city, 

Archbald  borough, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city. 
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Remarks  on  Kxtent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


|g=3 


^    H 


Eyes  seriously  Injured  by  a  blast  exploding,  which  was  supposed 

to  have  blown  the  tamping,  .  .  .  . 

Hand  blown  oft'  and  the  other  hand  injured  by  the  same  blast, 

Body  severely  squeezed  between  a  culm  car  and  the  chute  at  llie 

breaker, 


Head  severely  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  jnlne  cars,  .  ,  . 
Face  and  neck  severely  cut  and  leg  bruised  by  a  fall  of  roof,     . 
Leg  fractured  by  barring  coal  down  upon  himself  at  the  face  of 

his  chamber,  ... 
Leg  fractured  and  badly  cut  by  a  large  lump  of  coal  rolling  on  him. 
Body  injured  by  being  crushed  between  big  cars  at  the  breaker,  on 

the  surface,  .   . 

Hips,  back,  and  arm  injured  by  being  cruslied  between  a  mine  car 

and  prop,  .  .  ... 

Collar-bone  fractured  by  being  thrown  by  a  lever  used  in  lifting 

a  car  on  the  track,  on  tlie  surface, 

Head  severely  cut  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Leg  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  mine  cars, 

Leg  fractured  by  falling  on  the  track  as  he  was  going  to  his  work,  . 
Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal  which  he  was  barring  down,  .  .  .  . 


Two  ribs  fractured  and  rtherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,    .  .  .  . 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  roof,     ...  .  .  .  . 

Leg  severely  cut   by  a  fall  of  coal  from  the  face  whicli  he    was 

working  out,  .  .  .   .  

Head  severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  which  he  was  barring  down, 
Leg  fracture<!  below  the  knee  by  a  fall  of  roof,  .   .  . 

Head  severely  injured  by  the  door  of  a  mine  car  falling  on  him,  . 
Arm   fractured  by  falling  olf  a  wooden  "horse"  while  barring 

down  rock,  

Leg  fractured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,      

Ankle  dislocated  by  a  stone  rolling  against  him  from  the  side  in 

the  slope,  

Arm  fractured  by  falling  on  a  "T''' iron  rail, 


Leg  fractureil  by  being  crushed  between  mine  cars, 

Body  seriously  shocked  by  falling  from  a   scalfold,  a  distance  of 

twenty-five  feet,  at  breaker, 

Arm  fracturtd  near  the  wrist  by  a  fall  of  roof,     

Back  and  chest  injured  by  being  cruslied  between  loaded  mine 

cars,  on  the  surface, I  

Leg  fractured,  and  otherwise  injured  by  falling  from  the  carriage 

in  the  shaft,    ...  ...  

Body  and  limbs  severely  injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars 

at  the  foot  of  an  inside  slope,    .   .  .       .   . 

Leg  fractured  by  a  prop  roiling  on  him  at  the  prop  pile,  on  tlie 

surface,  ...  

Back  and  chest  severely  injured  by  being  crushed  by  amine  car 

under  which  he  fell,  . 

Leg  fractured  at  the  thigh  by  lumber  rolling  on  him  from  a  car 

which  he  was  unloading,      .  .  . 

Shoulders  and  hips  injured  by  a  premature  blast,  ignited  by  a  gas 

blower  in  the  hole,     ...  

Hand  badly  mashe<l  under  a  car  wheel— finger  cut  off,        .... 

Leg  fractured  at  the  knee  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars. 

Leg   fractured   between  the  thigh  and  knee  by  a  blast  through  a 

pillar, 

Hip  injured  by  being  crushed  by  a  mine  car,  his  foot  being  caught 

between  rail  and  switch,  ...  

Hands  badly  injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,       

Back   and  ankle  Injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  .  .  .  . 

Arm   fractureil  by  falling  under  a  mine  car  while  attempting,  to 

pass  it  in  the  dark, 


1 


42 
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Date. 

§ 

2 

o 

Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 

Names  of  Collieries. 

Location  of  the  Collieries. 

d 

6 

60 

< 

a 

"S 
o 

Oct.     8 

76 

John  Jones, 

18 

Taylor  shaft, 

Lackawanna  township,   .  .  . 

9 
13 
18 
21 

22 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

Martin  Keenan,  .  .  . 
Harry  Reiser,  .... 
John  McCue,     .... 

Alfred  Hill, 

William  Swartz,    .  . 

18 
19 
14 
35 
12 

1 

2 

Continental  shaft, 

Sibley  shaft 

Dodge  shaft, 

Pine  Brook  shaft,  .  . 
Forest  City  colliery, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city,    . 
Old  Forge  township,  .... 
Lackawanna  township,  .  .  . 

Scranton  citv, 

Forest  City," 

23 

82 

Thomas  Milton,  .  .  . 

16 

No.  4  shaft, 

Jenkins  township, 

26 

83 

William  Leighton,   . 

16 

No.  6  shaft, 

Jenkins  township, 

26 

84 

Joseph  Burns,  .... 

18 

Meadow  Brook  shaft. 

Scranton  city, 

30 

85 

Michael  Fogerty,  .  . 

37 

1 

School  Fund  slope,  . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city,    . 

Nov.    2 

86 

Robert  Carty,  .  .  . 

35 

1 

Marvlne  shaft,    .  .  . 

Providence,  Scranton  city,  . 

6 

87 

Robert  Thompson,    . 

14 

No.  7  shaft, 

Jenkins  township, 

9 

88 

JohnGilligan,  .... 

50 

1 

6 

Twin  shaft, 

Plttston  borough, 

11 

89 

John  Davies,    .... 

71 

1 

8 

Von  Storch  slope,  .  . 

Providence,  Scranton  city,   . 

13 
18 

90 
91 

Martin  Toolin,     .  .  . 
William  Hobbs,  .   .  . 

24 
49 

1 

5 

Coalbrook  colliery, 
Mt.  Pleasant  slope,  . 

Carbondale  city, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city,    . 

22 

92 

William  Loughery,  . 

66 

1 

5 

No.  6  shaft, 

Jenkins  township, 

Dec.     3 
4 
4 
9 

93 
94 
95 
96 

John  Burke, 

John  Warti 

William  Dunston,    . 
James  Cooper,     .  .  . 

3? 
23 
36 
25 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
4 
2 

Mt.  Pleasant  slope, . 
PhaMilx  shaft,  .... 
Coalbrook  colliery,  . 
Phcenix  shaft,  .... 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city,    . 

Pittston  township, 

Carbondale  city 

Pittston  township, 

14 

97 

William  R.Thomas, 

37 

1 

8 

Continental  shaft,    . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city,    . 

14 

98 

John  Fidian,    .... 

16 

Green  Ridge  shaft,  . 

Scranton  city, 

22 

99 

Michael  McKeever,  . 

45 

1 

2 

Central  shaft,   .... 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city,    . 

30 

100 

Patrick  Durkln,     .  . 

28 

Green  Ridge  slope,  . 

Dunmore  borough, 
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Keraarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accident. 
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a> 
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s 
O 

be 
(U 

•a 
& 

O 

o 
a 

H 

w 

s 
o 

V 

c 
« 

i 

1 
s 

CI 

O 

1 

o 

"3 

o 

Arm  fractured  by  his  clotlu's  l)eing  cauglit  in  a  set-screw  on  the 
screen  sliafling.  wliile  lie  was  oiling  tlie  machinery.  His  cloth- 
ing were  all  torn  olf,  and  his  escape  from  death  is  wonderful,  . 

Spine  injured  l)y  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  a  prop,    . 

Hand  smashed  by  being  crushed  bet.ween  bumpers  of  mine  cars,  . 

Seriously  injured  by  falling  between  a  mine  car  and  head-block,  . 

Hip  dislocated  and  "back  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  . 

Injured  severely  by  a  pick  tlying,  which  was  struck  by  a  passing 
car,  and  entering  his  body,                                      . 

Collar-bone    fractured,  and  ankle  sprained  by  falling  under  a 
mine  car. 

Compound  fractured  leg  by  falling  under  a  car  at  the  breaker, 
on  tile  surface,                                                     ... 

Ankle  dislocated,  and  back  and  head  injured  by  falling  from  back 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

■  • 
13 

10 

8 
102 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

Ankle  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  roof, .... 

1 
2 

= 

4 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
32 

1 
1 

1 

_3 

1 

1 
10 

1 
I 

16 

85 

Face  and  arms  severely  barned  by  an  explosion  of  powder,  while 
tying  a  cartridge,  with  lamp  on  edge  of  box,      .   . 

Collar-bone  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  a 
pillar,               .   .                         . 

Leg  fractured  and   cut,  and  otherwise  injured  by  returning  too 
soon  to  a  blast,                                                           

Collar-bone  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  amine  car  and 

=^= 

86 
87 
83 
89 

Ankle  diaiocated  and  hip  injured  by  fall  of  roof,       .  .                   .   . 

Jaw-bone  fractured,  and  head  l)adly  injured  by  a  "fall  of  roof, 
immediately  after  firing  blast, ''■  .                               ...          .  .  .  . 

Hands  and  lace  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder,       .  . 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee,  and  face  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  . 
Leg  fractured  below  the  knee  by  falliiig-under  a  mine  car. 
Jaw-bone  fractured  and  some  teeth  knocked  out  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
Leg  fractured  near  the  ankle  by  a  tie  used  in  lifting  a  car  on  the 

track  striking  him. 
Compound  fracture  of  an  arm  and  hand,  and  face  severely  injured 

by  an  explosion  of  a  blast  from  which  he  was  witlidrawiug  the 

charge,                                                         .... 
Arm  fractured  by  falling  under  mine  cars  while  trying  to  stop  a 

runaway  mule,        .             .                                                      .          . 
Two  ribs  fractured,  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through 



1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

30 

!    1 

90 

91 

92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
93 
9<> 

Hips  severely  cut  by  a  fall  of  roof;  flesh  wounds,  but  no  bones 

11)0 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES, 

SOUTH  DISTRICT. 


To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
inspection  of  coal  mines,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 

The  number  of  fatal  colliery  accidents  were  twenty-six,  and  non-fatal 
ninety-three,  an  increase  of  one  in  the  former,  and  a  decrease  of  seven  in 
the  latter,  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  twenty-six  deaths,  ten  were  in- 
stantly killed,  and  sixteen  subsequently  died  of  their  injuries.  Man}'  of 
whom,  at  the  time,  were  not  considered  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  especi- 
ally two  driver  boys,  who  were  slightly  cut  on  the  legs  by  mine  cars,  died 
in  about  two  weeks  afterwards,  from  lock-jaw. 

The  coal  production  of  the  district  was  4,298,764  tons,  including  that 
used  at  the  mines  and  sold  to  the  emploj^es,  which  amounts  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  shipped,  compared  with  4,156,486  tons  the  preceding  year, 
showing  an  increase  of  142,278  tons.  The  death  ratio  of  coal  mined  for 
each  life  lost  was  165,337  tons,  against  166,260  tons  in  1879. 

While  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost  last  year  is  not 
as  great  as  that  of  1879,  yet  it  is  quite  favorable,  to  saj^  the  least,  as  it  is 
the  true  means  of  comparison. 

The  condition  of  the  district,  as  regards  ventilation,  will  be  found  else- 
where in  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report. 

Accorapanj'ing  this  report  will  also  be  found  a  map  and  cross-sections 
of  a  colliery,  operated  by  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  showing  the  plan  of  working 
and  the  method  of  ventilation. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

T.  D.  JONES, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

Hazleton,  February^  1881. 
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Colliery  Iiiiprovemeiits. 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the  collieries  where 
improvements  and  changes  worthy  of  note  have  been  made  daring  the  year 
just  ended.  Collieries  that  are  not  reported,  under  the  head  of  improve- 
ments, in  this  report  will  be  considered  as  not  having  an3'thing  new  to  note, 
or  else  they  were  reported  in  preceding  reports,  hence  I  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  a  repetition. 

The  improvements  about  the  mines  are  steadil3-  progressing,  as  will  be 
noticed  by  reading  the  detailed  account  of  each  colliery,  given  under  the 
above  head.  The  district,  during  the  past  j^ear,  has  been  increased  by  five 
additional  collieries,  making,  in  all,  fifty-four,  composed  of  about  one  hun- 
dred mines,  including  slopes,  shafts,  tunnels,  and  drifts,  all  of  which  are 
surface  openings. 

Three  new  breakers  haA'c  been  built,  and  two  more  are  likel}'  to  be  erected 
during  the  ensuing  year.  Six  ventilating  fans  were  put  up  in  the  district 
this  year,  and  several  others  are  in  course  of  construction,  an  am3lioration 
much  needed. 

The  shipments  of  coal  for  the  past  3'ear  were  3,980,337  tons,  an  increase 
of  131,739  tons  over  the  previous  year,  or  that  of  1879  ;  and  an  increase  of 
663,302  tons  more  than  the  average  coal  tonnage  marketed  during  the  past 
six  years. 

The  whole  tonnage  of  coal  marketed  from  the  Lehigh  region,  as  per  re- 
turns from  the  operators' books,  for  the  six  years  ending  December  31, 
1880,  was  19,9J2,209  tons,  making  a  yearly  average  of  3,317,035  tons, equiv- 
alent to  about  half  the  capacit}^  of  the  district  when  in  full  operation. 

Ventilation  of  Ooal  iMines. 

While  the  ventilation  at  some  mines  is  not  perfect,  yet  it  has  been  greatly 
improved  at  many  of  them  during  the  past  year  by  the  erection  of  ventilat- 
ing fans,  (an  account  of  which  can  be  seen  in  table  Xo.  8  in  this  report,) 
and  the  enlarging  of  old  air-ways,  driving  of  new  ones,  &c.  However,  to 
take  the  conditions  of  the  mines,  on  the  whole  they  are  satisfactorily  A^en- 
tilated  with  very  few  exceptions.  There  may  be  some  persons  working,  in 
local  places,  in  every  mine  making  an  opening  towards  getting  air  one  way 
or  another  that  are  suffering  for  the  time  being,  but  eventually  will  be  well 
aired.  I  refer  to  those  driving  cross-cuts,  &c.  The  only  serious  reasons 
for  complaints  is  the  vitiating  agency,  (bad  lamp  oil,)  vide  article  in  this 
report  headed  "  Miner's  Lamp  Oil." 

Miner's  Lamp  Oil. 

During  the  past  3'ear  the  question  of  miner's  lamp  oil  has  become  of  no 
small  importance,  owing  to  the  introduction  into  our  mines  of  an  inferior 
and  injurious  quality  of  oil,  the  so-called  "  New  Era  "  coal  oil,  "  Electric 
Miner's  Oil,'  Wildfire  Jack,  and  many  other  such  names  given  to  oils  that 
it  has  become  my  imperative  duty  to  exact  on  it  being  disused. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  that  underground  workmen  should  not  be 
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supplied  with  the  best  oil  in  the  market  so  long  as  they  pay  for  the  same, 
such  as  whale  oil,  lard  oil,  and  cotton  seed  oil,  which  invariably  gives  satis- 
faction, and  there  is  no  reasonable  argument  why  their  use  should  be  dis- 
continued or  superseded  by  trashy  stuff  which  is  enough  to  destroy  in 
course  of  time  the  health  of  all  the  men  in  the  best  ventilated  mines.  There 
is  as  much  trouble  in  fighting  this  nuisance  with  many  of  the  men  as  there 
is  with  the  companies. 

The  regulations  governing  the  oil  questions  diflfer  at  ever^^  other  colliery; 
at  some  the  men  are  allowed  about  five  cents  per  day  for  oil  and  lamp  wick, 
whilst  at  others  it  is  furnished  by  the  company,  and  the  allowance  kept  of!. 
In  the  first  case  the  men  endeavor  to  economize  by  using  the  vitiating 
stuff;  for  instance  they  will  bu}^  a  gallon  of  coal  oil,  costing  them  from  fif- 
teen to  twent}^  cents,  while  the  whale  oil  will  cost  about  eighty  cents  per 
gallon,  thereby  saving  sixty  cents  by  the  operation,  as  it  is  stated  that  a 
gallon  of  coal  oil  will  last  as  long  as  a  gallon  of  whale  oil,  which  appears 
very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  they  pay  dear  for  it  in  the  long  run  when 
their  constitution  begins  to  break  down  through  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  this  bad  oil  and  the  noxious  gases  given  off  in  consequence  of  the 
various  causes  underground. 

Some  persons  have  been  burned  by  the  lamp  exploding  on  their  head, 
but,  luckily,  not  doing  much  damage.  It  is  well  understood  there  are,  in 
all  mines,  at  times,  a  few  persons  who  are  working  in  places  where  the  air 
is  perhaps  weak,  making  connection  for  the  air  current,  driving  cross-cuts, 
&c.  They  are  the  persons  that  have  to  suffer  the  most  by  using  tliis  bad 
oil  through  the  indifference  of  others.  The  men  that  are  working  in  the 
main  air  current  along  the  gangway,  it  is  true,  are  but  slightly  inconve- 
nienced (except  a  "  bad  headache  ")  by  burning  it,  but  as  they  are  few  in 
number,  compared  with  the  whole,  it  is  but  right  that  the}'  should  desist 
from  the  bad  practice  of  using  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  almost  useless  to  insist 
upon  the  erection  of  ventilating  appliances,  at  great  expense  in  some  cases, 
if  we  are  going  to  allow  this  nuisance  to  be  continued,  for  I  do  say  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  mines  is  nearly  as  good  without  them,  when  not 
using  the  bad  oil,  as  it  is  vvith  them,  when  using  the  contemned  stuff.  In 
regard  to  this  complaint,  the  following  notice  was  published  in  the  ''  Hazle- 
ton  Sentmel,^^  which  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  mattei-.  And  since  its 
publication  I  am  told  that  many  of  the  operators  have  requested  their  em- 
ployes not  to  use  the  oil  complained  of,  and  that  these  firms  have  greatly 
improved  the  quality  of  their  oil : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  operators,  mine  superintendents,  mine  bosses, 
miners,  laborers,  drivers,  and  all  persons  employed  in  the  mines  in  the 
South  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  better  known  as  the  Lehigh 
region,  that  I  protest  against  the  using  in  the  mines  of  an^-  inferior  quality 
of  miners'  lamp  oil.  And  any  person  found  so  doing  will  be  prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law.  The  practice,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents 
at  the  expense  of  health,  has  become  so  prevalent  of  using  coal  uil.  New 
Era,  Wild  Fire  Jack,  and  many  other  such  names  given  to  the  oils,  that  1 
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must  insist  upon  its  disuse,  as  the  same  vitiates  the  ventilative  current  to 

such  an  extent  that  it  proves  injurious  to  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 

employed  in  coal  mines.     The  fumes  produced  from  this  bad  oil  seriously 

affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  best  ventilated  mines.    Hence  I  urge  upon 

superintendents,  or  persons  in  charge,  to  give  this  matter  their  immediate 

attention.     It  is  true  that  no  oil  is  fumeless,  but  we  certainly  can  improve 

immensely  upon  the  contemptible  stuff  now  in  use  at  many  of  the  mines. 

T.  D.  Jones, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
Hazleton,  November  27,  1880. 

Explanations  to  the  Accompanying  Map  of  the  Hazelton  IVo.  6  Colliery. 

In  order  to  describe  the  workings  and  the  mode  of  ventilation  in  this 
colliery,  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  map  to  illustrate  the  plan  of 
opening  breasts,  driving  gangways,  air-ways,  &c. 

The  slope  is  down  to  the  local  basin,  south  of  the  main  basin,  in  the 
Mammoth  vein,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet,  varying  in  inclination  from 
27^°  at  top  of  slope  to  3°  near  the  bottom.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  the  map,  that  the  synclinal  axis  dips  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  slope, 
though  a  little  more  rapidly  in  the  latter  direction,  requiring  four  gang- 
ways to  be  driven,  one  on  each  dip  of  the  vein,  which  affords  a  very  con- 
venient and  effective  way  of  conducting  the  ventilation,  an  advantage  which 
many  of  the  coal  beds  do  not  have,  owing  to  the  irregularity  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  veins. 

Description  of  Ventilation. — Persons  familiar  with  underground  work- 
ings will  readily  comprehend  the  method  of  ventilation,  by  glancing  over 
the  map,  without  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  by  which  it  is 
conducted.  However,  there  are  others  who  have  but  a  slight  idea  how  our 
mines  are  ventilated,  and  to  those  it  is  intended  to  describe,  in  brief,  the 
most  important  points  in  connection  therewith.  There  are  three  inlets — 
the  slope,  the  traveling-wa}-,  and  the  air-hole — in  the  west  gangway ;  the 
former  being  the  main  inlet,  others  are  regulated  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  mines.  It  will  be  observed,  on  the  map,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  when  the  gangways  are  turned  off,  the  air  is  split,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  one  current  going  to  the  east  gangway,  the  other  to  the  west. 
A  little  further  on  another  gangway  branches  off  to  the  south  from  the 
main  gangways,  where  each  of  those  currents  are  again  split,  giving  to 
each  district  an  independent  air  current ;  from  thence  the  air,  including  the 
split  in  the  traveling-way,  is  circulated  through  the  brcastings  to  the  re- 
turn air-ways,  and  again  unite  at  the  bottom  of  the  outlet  leading  to  the  fan. 

The  ventilation  is  produced  by  a  16-foot  diameter  fan,  capable  of  exhaust- 
ing sixty  thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute,  if  run  up  to  its  maximum  speed. 
December  18,  1880,  I  measured  the  air,  and  found  it  to  be  as  follows : 

Measurements  in  outlet,  43,500  cubic  feet  a  minute,  fan  running  eighty- 
six  revolutions  ;  measurements  near  face  of  east  gangway  "A,"  13,500  cubic 
feet  per  minute ;  near  face  of  east  gangway  "  C,"  8,875  cubic  feet  a  minute  ; 
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near  face  of  west  gangway  "A,"  8,900  cubic  feet;  near  face  of  west  gang- 
way "C,"  5,200  cubic  feet  a  minute  ;  in  the  two  back  gangways,  2,500  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  Number  of  men  working  in  those  places  were  thirty- 
seven,  ten,  thirty-three,  nine,  eight,  respectively.  Temperature  in  the 
mines  fift}^  degrees,  outside  thirty-five  degrees,  increase  in  consequence  of 
the  combustion  of  lamps,  respiration  of  men  and  animals,  &c.,  fifteen  de- 
grees. To  afford  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ventilation,  I  annex  to  this 
report  the  air  measurements,  returned  to  this  oflice  for  the  montii  of  De- 
cember, 1880,  by  the  mine  boss,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  "  ventilation  act,"  which  shows  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  the 
number  of  men  in  each  split  separately. 

Hazleton,  December  4,  1880. 

T.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  coal  mines  for  the  South  District  of  Lu- 
zerne and  Carbon  counties : 

Sir  :  The  following  is  a  true  report  of  air  measurements  for  the  month 
of  December,  1880: 
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The  airways  of  late  years,  which  are  decidedly  preferable,  are  generally 
driven,  where  conditions  are  suitable,  towards  the  top  or  roof  suflieiently 
elevated  so  that  the  coal,  when  dumped  from  the  small  airway  car  into  the 
cross-hole,  driven  from  the  gangway  to  the  airway,  will  run  into  the  main 
car  on  the  gangway,  thereby  saving  the  labor  of  shoveling  the  coal  into  the 
car,  as  the  case  would  be  if  the  airways  were  driven  on  a  level  with  the 
gangway.  And  further,  it  is  the  means,  if  the  overlying  measures  contain 
a  surplus  of  water,  which  is  often  the  case,  causing  heavy  crushing  on  the 
gangways,  it  will  drain  that  water  and  ease  the  crush  or  "  squeeze  "  on  the 
workings.  The  cross-holes  from  the  gangway  to  the  airways  are  intended 
to  be  driven  every  sixty  feet,  and  the  cross-cuts,  through  the  pillars,  for 
airing  the  breasts,  driven  as  often  as  circumstances  require,  but  the  first 
should  not  exceed  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet,  and  as  the  succeeding  cross- 
cut is  driven  the  first  should  be  closed  to  course  the  air  to  the  face  of  the 
working  places.  By  looking  at  the  cross  section  on  the  map,  the  location 
of  the  airway,  gangway,  and  the  inclination  of  the  vein  can  be  seen. 

Opening  breasts. — The  plan  of  opening  breasts  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  pitch  and  character  of  the  vein.  Where  the  same  is  horizontal,  and  likely 
to  continue  so,  the  car  is  taken  into  the  breast  or  chamber,  as  it  is  called 
at  some  collieries  in  the  \V3'oming  region,  but  when  the  seam  has  pitch 
enough,  say  twenty-five  degrees,  the  coal  is  run  on  sheet  iron  to  the  gang- 
way and  shoveled  into  the  car.  If  the  vein  is  pitching  thirty-five  degrees 
and  upwards,  a  chute  eighteen  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide  by  six  and  a  half 
feet  high  is  driven  up  the  pitch  when  a  battery  is  erected  against  the  pitch 
(see  plan  of  opening  breast  at  Hazleton  mines  accompanying  this  report) 
to  prevent  the  coal  from  rushing  too  rapidly  into  the  chute,  and  to  afford 
the  laborer  a  convenient  place  to  select  the  refuse  from  the  coal.  Two  man- 
ways  are  carried  up  these  breasts  by  placing  props  about  six  feet  long,  four 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  against  the  rib  or  pillar, 
and  afterwards  planked  over.  Tlie  most  inconvenient  pitch  for  driving  up 
the  breast  or  rather  for  getting  the  coal  to  the  gangway,  is  when  the  incli- 
nation of  the  vein  is  too  much  for  the  car  to  follow  the  miner  as  he  advances 
on  the  face,  and  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  coal,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  the  mine  of  which  the  map  herewith  illustrates.  The  section  taken 
through  breast  B,  (see  map,)  shows  how  the  coal  is  conveyed  to  the  gang- 
wa}^  in  such  breasts.  It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  driving  of  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  the  coal  is  buggied  to  the  gangway  and  re-loaded 
into  the  car.  After  the  above  distance  is  attained,  a  trestling  is  built  to  a 
level  of  the  first  dotted  line  on  the  section,  elevating  the  bugg^-  road  to  the 
height  of  the  car,  so  that  the  coal  buggied  can  be  dumped  directly  into  it. 
When  the  buggy  road  can  no  longer  be  continued  towards  the  face,  owing 
to  the  pitch,  the  trestling  is  again  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  putting 
in  a  chute  large  enough  to  hold  a  car  of  coal,  into  which  the  coal,  buggied 
on  the  second  trestling,  is  dumped  and  then  loaded  in  the  car.  In  course 
of  time  the  trestling  is  again  raised  and  the  chute  continued  to  the  point 
elevated,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  the  miner 
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drives  up  his  breast.  In  some  cases,  whereby  the  chute  is  raised  to  the 
roof,  a  second  chute  and  buggy  road  is  started,  but  as  this  entails  an  extra 
expense  of  about  fifteen  cents  per  ton,  it  is  generall}^  avoided  and  is  only 
done  where  coal  cannot  be  advantageously  and  profitably  mined  otherwise. 

The  miner  is  paid  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  on  the  basis,  for 
mining,  and  an  additional  five  cents  per  ton  when  the  coal  has  to  be  buggied 
for  the  first  forty  yards  from  the  gangway,  and  ten  cents  per  ton  for  a  greater 
distance,  &c.  The  cross  section  was  taken  through  the  slope  and  terminates 
in  one  of  the  breasts  driven  u})  from  Laurel  Hill  colliery.  The  coal  on  the 
anticlinal  (see  map)  will  be  mined  l\y  stripping, i.e., the  coal  uneai'thed  and 
mined  on  the  surface,  and  will  amount  to  about  200,000  tons. 

The  coal  from  No.  f)  slope  is  hoisted  direct  into  the  breaker  by  a  pair  of 
engines  located  back  of  the  breaker.  They  ship  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  per  day.  The  mine  is  drained  by  a  "  Thatcher  pump,"  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  The  dimensions  are,  water  cylinder,  twelve  inches  ; 
steam  cylinder,  twentj'-four  inches  ;  length  of  stroke,  thirty-six  inches. 

Mine  Fires. 

Damages  to  Properties,  &c. — Under  this  head  comes  the  burning  down 
of  breakers,  mine  fires,  &c.  We  have  been  very  fortunate,  considering  the 
number  of  breakers  in  the  district,  from  fires.  Only  three  breakers  have 
been  burned  down  during  the  past  six  3-ears,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  1876  and  1879.  We  have  been  comparatively  free 
from  mine  fires  this  j'ear,  except  one  at  Council  Ridge  No.  2  collier}-,  lo- 
cated at  Ecklev,  which  occurred  about  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  outlet 
from  the  boilers  thot  are  placed  in  the  mines,  but  was  extinguished  with- 
out doing  much  damage.  The  mine  fire  that  took  place  in  East  Sugar 
Loaf  No.  2  colliery,  (Stockton,)  also  that  of  colliery  No.  1,  of  the  same 
place,  in  1875, 1  am  happy  to  state  have  been  put  out  by  partially  drowning 
and  putting  in  stoppings  to  exclude  the  air.  (See  an  account  of  improve- 
ments at  these  collieries  in  another  part  of  this  report.) 

CobI  mined  by  "  Stripping." 

A  great  deal  of  coal  is  now  mined  in  this  district  by  what  is  termed  strip- 
ping ;  that  is,  the  coal  is  unearthed,  or  the  surface  is  taken  off,  and  the  coal 
mined  in  daylight.  The  annual  production  from  this  source,  at  present,  is 
about  200,000  tons,  and  the  total  estimated  acreage  to  be  stripped,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  at  the  present  time,  is  about  45.  The  vein,  which  is 
the  mammoth,  will  average  about  20  feet  thick  of  coal;  hence,  we  have 
about  1,451 ,970  tons  of  coal,  reckoning  a  cubic  yard  to  the  ton,  to  be  mined 
by  stripping.  It  is  said  by  reliable  authority  that  it  pays  to  strip  coal 
where  the  earth  does  not  exceed  a  foot  of  clay  for  a  foot  of  coal.  Ordi- 
narily, we  have  three  feet  of  coal  for  every  foot  of  earth  stripped,  proving 
very  remunerative,  as  it  is  about  twenty  cents  per  ton  cheaper  to  mine  coal 
by  stripping  than  otherwise.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  mode  of 
mining,  and  it  cannot  be  done  profitably  when  the  vein  carries  its  overlying 
measures. 

14  Mine  Rep. 
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Improvementa  at  Upper  Lehigh  collieries. 

A  new  slope  is  being  sunk  in  the  Green  Mountain  basin,  belonging  to 
the  Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company.  The  slope  is  down  300  feet  from  the 
surface,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  twenty-one  degrees  at  the  outcrop,  and  vary- 
ing in  pitch  to  about  twelve  degrees  at  the  above  distance.  They  are  sinking 
the  slope  in  the  bottom  bench  of  coal  which  is  from  four  to  five  feet  thick. 
The  thickness  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vein  ("nine  foot")  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained  in  the  slope,  but  it  is  found  to  be,  by  shafting,  about  seven 
feet,  making  in  all  a  vein  about  twelve  feet  thick.  The  dividing  slate,  it  is 
said,  is  considerably  thicker  at  this  locality  than  at  their  other  collieries, 
but  as  it  varies  so  much  in  thickness  at  different  places  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined till  the  vein  is  properlj^  opened  out.  The  coal  is  of  a  very  fair  quality, 
characteristic  of  the  Buck  Mountain  vein. 

It  is  intended  to  drive  the  slope  to  the  basin  at  once,  and  then  drive  a 
hole  to  the  surface  on  the  opposite  pitch  for  a  second  outlet.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  note  about  their  No.  4  colliery,  except  the  connection  made 
with  No.  2  and  the  change  made  in  the  hoisting  machinery ,  which  has  greatly 
increased  their  capacity. 

In  colliery  No.  2  they  have  sunk  an  underground  slope  in  a  local  basin 
located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  workings.  A  letting  down  plane 
is  made  at  a  short  distance  to  th  i  southwest  of  the  bottom  of  slope  No.  2 
to  let  the  coal  down  from  the  several  counter  gangways  to  a  level  with  the 
main  west  gangway  driven  from  foot  of  slope. 

This  letting  down  plane  is  somewhat  dift'erent  in  its  modus  operandi  to 
the  ordinary  balance  plane,  inasmuch  as  the  cars  are  let  down  from  the  vari- 
ous counter  gangways  to  a  level  with  the  main  gangway  by  a  stationary 
engine  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane.  A  horizontal  sheave  is  put  at  the 
head  of  the  plane,  around  which  the  rope  goes,  and  back  to  the  hoisting 
drum  at  the  bottom.  The  plane  is  divided  into  as  many  counter  gangways 
as  circumstances,  from  time  to  time,  require.  The  tracks  in  the  counters 
are  laid  in  a  switchback  form.  The  empty  road  is  elevated  about  three  feet 
higher  than  the  loaded  one,  so  that  when  the  trip  of  empty  cars  are  hoisted 
up  the  plane  and  dropped  back  into  the  counter  the  cars  will  run  by  gravity 
to  the  counter  gangway  turnout.  The  loaded  tracks  are  also  laid  in  each 
counter,  with  a  descending  grade  to  admit  of  the  cars  feeding  themselves. 

In  brief  the  manner  of  letting  the  coal  down  from  the  counters  is  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  engine  hauls  two  or  three  empty  cars,  as  the  case  may  be,  up 
the  plane  past  counter  No.  1,  then  the  engineer  reverses  liis  engine  (after 
the  switch  is  turned  by  the  ''  hitch  on,")  and  the  cars  are  let  back  into  said 
counter,  the  hitcher  on  unhooks  the  rope  and  hitches  on  to  the  loaded 
cars  which  are  then  hoisted  out  of  the  counter,  past  the  switch,  and  are  then 
let  down  to  the  bottom  lift.  The  plane  is  nine  hundred  and  ninet3'-one  feet 
long,  pitching  about  twenty  degrees  at  a  point  of  eight  hundred  and  eight 
feet;  on  the  same  a  counter  is  turned  off  to  the  west  and  connects  on  a  level 
with  the  east  gangway  driven  from  slope  No.  3,  now  abandoned  as  the  coal 
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can  be  taken  via  of  the  plane  which  is  quite  a  saving  to  the  company.  I 
had  intended  making  a  sketch  of  the  plane  to  accompany  this  report,  but 
as  my  time  is  occupied  at  other  work,  I  hope  the  description  given  Avill  be 
explicit  and  satisfactory. 

There  are  a  number  of  collieries  in  the  district  where  this  manner  of 
operation  could  be  used  to  an  advantage  and  a  great  deal  of  money  saved 
annually. 

The  condition  of  the  mines  on  the  whole  is  commendable.  Facilities  for 
hoisting  the  coal,  men  employed,  &c.,  vide  table  No.  3  of  this  report. 

Iniprovementa  at  West  Cross  Creek  Colliery,  (Gowen.)    Operated  by  Coxe  Bros.  «&  Co. 

This  colliery  has  not  been  shipping  coal  since  my  last  report,  and  not 
likely  to  do  so  until  next  spring,  as  it  will  take  them  until  that  time  to  com- 
plete their  improvements,  which  have  been  carried  on  very  extensively  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  such  as  driving  tunnels,  sinking  slope,  re-timbering  and 
widening  out  old  abandoned  gangways,  building  new  railroad  tracks,  re- 
modeling the  breaker,  &c.  A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  on  a  pitch  of  about 
fifteen  degrees,  across  the  pitch  of  the  vein,  to  take  the  place  of  the  trial 
slope,  and  to  facilitate  the  hoisting  of  the  coal.  They  have  driven  about 
six  hundred  feet  of  a  gangway,  including  east  and  west  of  the  slope,  which 
affords  sufficient  room  for  the  opening  of  fifteen  breasts,  with  a  range  of 
about  eight}^  yards  on  a  pitch  of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  following  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  vein  taken  in  the  face  of  the 
gangway,  December  14,  1880:  Top  clod — mining,  nine  inches;  sulphur, 
eleven  inches  ;  slate,  three  inches  ;  good  coal,  three  feet  ten  inches  ;  slate, 
two  inches  ;  coal,  three  inches  ;  slate,  four  inches  ;  coal,  one  foot  three  inches  ; 
slate,  one  inch  ;  bottom  bench,  good  coal,  three  feet  eight  inches  ;  mining,  four 
inches  ;  total  thickness,  eleven  feet  ten  inches  ;  refuse,  two  feet  ten  inches  ; 
total  coal,  nine  feet.  This  vein  which  is  the  Buck  Mountain,  is  subject  to 
many  sudden  changes,  and  varies  in  character  ver^'^  frequentl}^,  particularly- 
in  this  locality.  The  section  shows  that  the  vein  contains  about  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  refuse,  at  the  place  where  it  was  measured ;  however,  it  is 
likely  to  vary  considerable  from  this ;  in  some  places  it  may  prove  to  be 
better,  and  at  other  points  it  will  turn  out  worse. 

The  ventilation  for  sinking  the  slope,  and  driving  the  gangway's  was  pro- 
duced by  a  four  and  one  half  feet  diameter  fan,  producing  about  five  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute.  The  fan  was  placed  on  top  of  the  slope, 
and  the  air  forced  down  through  a  fourteen  inch  by  fourteen  inch  air  pipes. 
This  method  of  ventilating  a  new  opening,  is  much  preferable,  in  my  opinion, 
to  any  other.  The  old  practice  of  producing  a  current  of  air  b}-  inserting 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  donkey  pump  into  the  air  pipes,  or  by  bratticing 
or  partitioning  a  portion  of  the  slope  off,  is  done  away  with,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  except  in  temporarj'  cases.  When  the  colliery  is  properl}'  opened 
out,  doubtless,  a  large  fan  will  be  erected,  if  needed.  At  a  point  cf  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet  east  of  the  slope,  a  tunnel  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  feet  long  has  been  driven,  cutting  the  same  vein  that  the  slope 
is  on.     The  west  gangway,  unless  it  should  be  cut  out  by  a  fault,  will  con- 
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nect  with  the  east  gangway  driven  from  the  slope.  The  coal  trom  the  tun- 
nel and  surrounding  drifts,  will  be  hauled  to  the  breaker  by  a  locomotive. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  capacit}'  of  production  for  1881,  but  we  can 
venture  to  say,  that  it  will  not  be  less  than  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
tons  of  coal  per  day.  This  company  have  spent  a  large  sum  of  monej'  in 
developing  this  property,  which  has  given  employment  to  great  many  per- 
sons, and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they  will  be  reimbursed  for  their  invest- 
ments, which  they  richly  deserve. 

Improvements  at  Middle  Cro8§  Creek  (Derringer)  Colliery.    Operated  by  same  Company. 

This  colliery  is  located  about  two  miles  east  of  Gowen,  in  the  Black 
Creek  basin,  and  from  present  appearances  promises  to  become  a  ver}^  pro- 
ductive collier}'.  They  are  still  continuing  the  sinking  of  the  trial  slope, 
which  is  now  down  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  surface,  dipping 
north,  at  the  outcrop,  15°,  and  increases,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  to  60°,  and  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
surface  it  is  75°.  They  are  now  sinking  a  rock  slope  through  the  overly- 
ing measures,  from  the  knoll  over  the  slope  mouth,  and  a  little  way  to 
the  east  of  it,  to  connect,  in  the  vein,  where  the  inclination  becomes  very 
steep,  so  as  to  have  a  uniformity  of  pitch,  together  with  the  view  of  af- 
fording a  better  location  for  the  breaker,  which  will  likely  be  built  during 
the  coming  summer. 

They  have  erected  a  ver}'  large  steam  saw-mill,  and  a  number  of  very 
substantial  and  comfortable  mine-houses  for  their  employes,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  credit  to  the  firm. 

The  veutilation  for  the  opening  of  this  mine  is  produced  similar  to  that 
at  West  Cross  Creek  colliery.  A  small  fan  is  placed  outside,  driven  by 
a  small  engine,  and  the  air  is  conducted  through  wooden  boxes  down  the 
slope  to  the  men. 

They  have  also  built  a  wash-house  for  the  men  to  wash  themselves  when 
returning  from  work. 

A  vertical  section  of  the  vein  is  as  follows:  Top  clod-coal,  one  foot; 
slate,  eight  inches  ;  coal,  one  foot  six  inches  ;  dividing  slate,  one  foot  two 
inches  ;  coal,  one  foot  two  inches  ;  slate,  one  inch  ;  coal,  two  inches  ;  slate, 
one  and  a  half  inches ;  coal,  three  feet  six  inches.  Total  thickness,  nine 
feet  four  and  a  half  inches,  of  which  two  feet  one  half  inch  is  refuse,  and 
seven  feet  four  inches  coal. 

Improvements  at  East  Cross  Creeli  (Tonihicketi )  <'olllery .    Operated  by  the  same  Company. 

This  colliery  is  located  in  the  Black  Creek  basin,  about  five  miles  cast 
-of  Gowen,  or  seven  miles  west  of  Hazleton.  A  slope  has  been  sunk  on  the 
north  dip  of  the  B  vein,  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees,  to  the  basin, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet. 

A  section  of  the  vein,  in  the  basin,  is  as  follows  :  Toi)  slate — mixture  of 
•coal  and  slate — two  feet  nine  inches  ;  slate,  three  inches  ;  coal,  nine  inches  ; 
dividing  slate,  two  feet ;  coal,  eight  inches  ;  slate,  five  inches  ;  bottom  coal, 
three  feet  eight  inches.     Total  thickness,  ten  feet  six  inches. 
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Overlyiag  this  vein,  with  an  intervening  slate  of  about  seven  feet,  is  an- 
other A'ein  of  excellent  coal,  on  which  a  slope,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
long,  was  previously  sunk,  dipping  south  at  an  angle  of  forty-two  degrees 
on  top,  and  thirtj'-threo  degrees  near  the  bottom. 

A  section  of  this  vein  is  hereto  annexed  :  Top  bench  of  coal,  three  feet ; 
second  bench  of  coal,  one  foot  eight  inches ;  good  coal,  tv^o  feet  seven 
inches  ;  slate,  five  inches  ;  good  coal,  three  feet ;  dirt  and  slate,  two  inches  ; 
coal,  one  foot  eight  inches.  Total  thickness,  twelve  feet  six  inches,  and 
only  seven  inches  of  refuse  in  the  whole  vein.  Thej^  intend  sinking  a  shaft 
at  the  lowest  point  in  the  basin,  to  penetrate  both  veins.  It  is  probable 
that  the  breaker  will  be  built  as  soon  as  the  vein  is  sufficiently  and  satis- 
factorily developed. 

Improvements  at  Black  Rid^e  Colliery. 

This  is  a  new  colliery,  located  about  four  miles  west  of  Ilazleton,  at 
Con3'ngham  station,  in  the  Black  Creek  basin.  The  veins  so  far  proven 
are  said  to  be  three  in  number,  and  the  persons  in  charge  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the}'  are  splits  of  the  Mammoth  vein.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  time 
alone  can  tell,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  future  development,  as  they  vary 
much  in  formation  to  anything  we  have  in  this  locality.  The  slope  is 
down  to  the  basin,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  dipping  at 
an  angle  of  forty -two  degrees  at  the  top  of  slope,  seventy  degrees  half  way 
down,  and  thirty-eight  degrees  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  two  veins  overlying  the  one  the  slope  is  sunk  on,  one  of 
which  was  lately  cut  by  driving  through  an  intervening  slate  of  seven  feet 
thick,  and  j^roven  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  superior 
quality  of  coal.  The  following  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  slope  vein  :  Top 
clod,  rough  bird-eye  coal,  one  foot ;  slate,  seven  inches  ;  coal,  nine  inches  ; 
dividing  slate,  seven  inches  ;  coal,  two  inches  ;  slate,  five  inches  :  coal,  five 
feet — total,  eight  feet  six  inches. 

The  overlying  vein  is  very  pure,  contains  scarcely  any  refuse,  and  is 
similar  in  character  and  quality  to  the  overlying  vein  at  Tomhicken,  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  basin.  In  geological  order,  I  would  term  the  vein 
on  which  the  slope  is  sunk  in  the  D,  or  Wharton,  and  the  one  above  it  the 
E,  or  Mammoth.  Having  located  either  of  these  two  veins,  the  others  can 
readily  be  named  in  their  proper  order.  The  present  prospect  is  favorable 
for  a  large  yield  of  coal,  and  the  company  are  using  every  effort  to  push 
things  right  along,  in  order  to  commence  shipping  coal  by  the  first  of  April 
next.  They  have  in  course  of  construction  a  large  breaker,  with  the  latest 
improvements  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  The  hoisting  engines,  (fourteen 
inches  by  thirt}'  inches,)  are  located  on  the  knoll  back  of  the  breaker,  and 
the  steam-boilers,  six  in  number,  are  situated  near  the  slope  entrance. 
The  second  outlet  is  now  being  made,  and  will  contain  fifty  square  feet 
area,  and  soon  as  completed  a  fan  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  will  be  erected 
to  ventilate  this  mine.  The  colliery  will  be  operated  by  the  Black  Ridge 
Coal  Company. 
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Improvements  at  iMount  Pleasant  rolHery.    Operated  by  Pardee  &  Sons. 

The  improvements  at  this  colliery  have  been  very  extensively  carried  on 
during  the  year  just  ended.  They  have  sunk  an  underground  slope  on  the 
north  dip  of  the  Wharton  vein,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  to  the  basin.  The  pitch  of  the  slope  varies.  At  the  top  it  is  twenty- 
five  degrees:  half-way  down  it  is  seventy-five  degrees  ;  near  the  bottom,  or 
basin,  it  is  ten  degrees.  The  vein  is  in  ver}"  good  condition,  and  bids  fair 
to  yield  a  large  amount  of  coal.  To  hoist  this  coal  to  the  level  of  the  main 
workings,  they  have  erected  a  pair  of  engines,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
twelve  inches  by  twenty-four  inches.  The  steam  will  be  conve3'ed  to  them 
by  means  of  a  ten-inch  diameter  bore-hole,  put  down  from  the  surface,  the 
length  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  ventilation,  at  pres- 
ent, is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  average  air-measurements  for  December  is  hereby  annexed  :  Inlet, 
thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  cubic  feet  a  minute ;  out- 
let, thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  a  minute ;  in  face 
of  gangway  "A,"  four  thousand  eiglit  hundred  cubic  feet  a  minute  ;  number 
of  men,  forty-one.  In  face  of  gangway  "  B,"  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  a  minute ;  number  of  men,  eleven.  In  No.  2  plane  gang- 
way, eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  per  minute;  num- 
ber of  men,  thirty-four.  The  current  in  gangv\ay  "  B  "  also  ventilates 
twent^^-nine  men  in  the  Wharton  vein,  in  the  adjoining  colliery. 

Mount  Pleasant  Slope,  Ko  1. 

This  slope,  which  is  located  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet  east 
of  No.  2,  was  drowned,  abandoned,  and  the  coal  considered,  by  the  parties 
then  operating,  to  be  worked  out.  During  the  latter  part  of  1879,  the  pres- 
ent lessees  pumped  the  water  out  and  have  since  found  that  the  slope  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  unworked  coal.  The  slope  is  sunk  on  the  south  dip 
of  the  mammoth  vein,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  to 
the  basin,  at  an  angle  of  thirty-eight  degrees.  The  basin  of  this  vein  ter- 
minates or  "  spoons  out  "  at  a  point  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  west  of 
the  slope.  The  total  thickness  of  the  vein  is  about  twenty-three  feet,  but 
only  eighteen  feet  of  it  is  being  worked,  owing  to  the  excessive  thickness 
of  the  dividing  shite,  (eight  and  a  half  feet,)  and  the  four  foot  or  bottom 
bench  being  unusually  thin.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  present  indications, 
that  they  will  get  from  this  old  slope  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  marketable  coal,  which  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  lost.  A  letting 
plane  is  now  being  driven,  in  the  axis  of  the  synclinal,  to  let  the  coal  down 
to  a  level  with  the  first  lift,  west  gangway,  as  the  basin  rises  too  rapidly  to 
follow  it  with  the  gangways.  The  turnouts,  gangway's,  and  the  slope  have 
been  well  re-timbered  where  it  was  considered  necessary. 

The  ventilation,  thus  far,  is  produced  by  natural  causes,  and  has  met  the 
requirements  of  the  mines,  but,  if  needed,  the  company  will  readily  put  up 
a  fan  during  the  coining  summer.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of 
he  air  sent  to  this  office  for  week  ending  November  29:   N  umber  of  cubic 
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feet  in  inlet,  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty;  in  outlet,  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet ;  in  face  of  gangway  "  C,"  six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet;  in  face  of  gangway  "A,"  six  thousand 
two  hundred  cubic  feet  a  minute.  The  number  of  persons  working  in  each 
split  or  current  of  air  were  thirty  and  twenty-five,  respectively.  The  coal 
from  this  slope  is  hauled  to  the  breaker,  located  at  slope  No.  2,  by  a  mine 
locomotive.  The  breaker  has  been  overhauled  in  machinery  and  in  carpen- 
ter work,  by  which  its  capacity  will  be  increased  from  about  four  hundred 
to  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  day,  which  they  intend  to  ship  during  the 
coming  season. 

The  colliery  has  been  free  from  fatal  accidents  during  the  year.  In  slope 
No.  2,  four  persons  were  injured ;  three  by  falls  of  roof  and  sides,  and  one 
by  a  premature  blast. 

Colliery  Improvementi)  at  Lansrord  Slope  No.  4.    Operated  and  owned  by  the  Ijehigh  Coal  and 

Navigation  Company. 

This  slope  took  fire  January  3,  1878,  and  was  extinguished  January  17, 
1879,  by  means  of  closing  up  the  mine,  injecting  steam  into  the  same,  and 
by  inundating  the  two  lower  lifts  with  water.  For  information  pertaining 
to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  &c.,  vide  report  of  1878.  They  commenced  to 
hoist  the  water  out  June,  1879,  and  the  mine  was  drained  September,  1880. 
Since  which  time  they  have  been  repairing  the  slope,  gangways,  air- ways, 
railroad  tracks,  &c. 

The  gangways  were  not  as  much  damaged  as  was  expected,  but  the  air- 
wa^^s  were  very  badly  crushed  which  had  to  be  re-timbered  and  enlarged 
for  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  yards  east  and  west  of  the  slope,  from 
a  four  to  a  six  feet  collar  and  an  eight  feet  leg.  The  slope  is  down  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet  from  the  surface,  at  an  angle  of  sixty-nine 
degrees. 

The  mine  generates  a  large  quantity  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  hence 
the  necessUy  of  enlarging  the  air-ways  to  about  fifty-six  square  feet  area. 
A  new  "  second  outlet  "  has  been  made  the  size  of  which  is  :  collar,  twelve 
feet;  leg,  ten  feet;  spread  sixteen  feet.  The  timbers  are  set  about  four 
feet  from  center  to  center  with  the  pitch  of  the  vein,  which  is  about  forty 
feet  thick. 

A  twenty-one  feet  diameter  fan  is  being  built  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
new  outlet. 

The  timbering  and  the  workmanship  in  the  "  new  outlet "  deserves  special 
mention,  and  I  must  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  cannot  be 
excelled  anywhere  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  doubtless  many  of  our  mine  bosses  would  be  profited  by  an  inspection 
of  the  same. 

Tunnel  No.  6,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  but  in  the  same  basin,  still 
continues  to  produce  its  regular  quota  of  coal  and  likely  to  do  so  for  at 
least  another  year  without  making  any  improvements  in  sinking  another 
lift,  &c.     The  re-opening  of  the  red  ash  vein  gangway,  overlying  the  mam- 
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moth  vein,  has  greatly  assisted  in  keeping  up  their  production  from  the 
tunnel  while  the  big  vein  gangway  is  being  robbed  back. 

The  ventilation  is  about  the  same  as  previously  reported. 

The  east  mountain  tunnel^  (a  lift  above  No.  6  tunnel  workings,)  con- 
tracted to  William  H.  Thomas  is  in  good  condition.  The  tunnel  was  driven 
to  tap  and  work  the  outcrop  of  the  vein,  and  has  yielded  a  large  quantity' 
of  coal. 

The  west  mountain  tunnel  workings,  contracted  to  Josiah  Williams  and 
John  Davis,  is  becoming  exhausted  of  coal  which  has  necessitated  the 
sinking  of  a  slope  through  the  old  workings  to  point  of  about  thirty  feet 
below  the  level  of  tunnel  No.  6  west  gangway ;  this  will  give  them  access 
to  a  great  deal  of  coal  that  was  left  in  the  abandoned  portion  of  the  colliery 
which  was  considered  by  many  to  be  forever  lost.  The  ventilation  for  the 
two  mountain  tunnels  is  produced  by  natural  causes,  and  so  far  has  met  the 
requirements  of  the  mines. 

No.  8  Mountain  tunnel  was  driven  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  Xo.  6. 
This  tunnel  is  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  cutting  the  vein  about  sixty 
feet  below  the  croppings.  The  gangways  cross  quite  a  number  of  the  old 
breasts  worked  up  from  tunnel  No.  8,  making  it  very  difficult  at  some  points 
to  timber.  The  coal  is  let  down  to  the  breaker,  or  to  a  level  of  tunnel  No, 
8,  by  a  letting  down  plane.  They  employ  about  thirty  men  and  boys.  Be- 
ing so  close  to  the  outcrop  of  the  vein  the  mine  is  easily  ventilated. 

Tunnel  No.  9  colliery.  The  east  gangway  in  the  slope  has  been  driven 
to  the  boundary  line,  while  the  west  gangway  is  being  worked  around  the 
point  of  the  anticlinal  into  No.  2  slope  basin,  where  a  great  deal  of  coal  was 
left  in  the  old  slope  Avorkings.  The  condition  of  this  mine  is  satisfactory, 
except  the  heat  from  the  steam  pipes  in  the  tunnel,  which  I  am  told  will  be 
remedied  by  re-covering  the  pipes  and  putting  up  a  new  fan  to  cause  a 
greater  quantity  of  air  to  circulate  through  the  tunnel. 

Tunnel  No  5  and  Slope  No.  7  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  was 
previously  reported,  except  a  letting  down  plane  which  was  driven  in  the 
axis  of  the  synclinal  to  let  the  coal  down  from  a  higher  point  in  the  basin 
to  a  level  with  the  gangway. 

Improvements  at  the  Tre§rliow  IVo.  7.    Operated  by  E.  D.  Leisenrfng. 

This  is  a  new  slope  sunk  on  the  north  dij)  of  the  Wharton  vein,  a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  feet  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  A  tunnel  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long  will  be  driven  from  this  shjpe  to  cut 
the  mammoth  vein  on  the  same  dip  as  the  slope.  The  territory  to  the  east 
of  the  slope  to  be  worked  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  whicli  affords 
two  lifts — exclusive  of  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  a  lift — on  the 
opposite  pitch  up  to  Yorktown  No.  5,  Wharton  gangway.  There  is  con- 
siderable big  vein  coal  and  a  large  quantity  of  Wharton  vein  coal  to  be 
mined  west  of  the  slope.  The  coal  mined  at  this  slope  Avill  l)e  hauled  to 
the  Tresckow  breaker  by  a  mine  locomotive.     For  hoisting  the  coal  they 
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have  erected  a  single  engine  and  six  bailers  to  generate  steam.     For  ven- 
tilation, a  16-foot  diameter  fan  will  be  put  up. 

Tiie  coal  in  No.  6  slope  is  getting  pretty  well  worlced  out,  and  may  last 
another  year  and  a  lialf.  Accidents  to  persons  have  been  very  frequent 
during  the  past  year  at  this  colliery.  Four  deaths  occurred  bj''  falls  of  roof 
and  coal;  four  others  were  injured  through  the  same  cause.  Owing  to  the 
roof  being  so  brittle,  breaking  around  the  heads  of  the  props,  I  requested 
the  mine  boss  to  have  the  breastings,  when  the  roof  is  bad,  double  timbered. 

CoUiery  liiiprovementa  at  Stout  Colliery,  (Milensville.)    Operated  by  the  Stout  Coal  Company. 

This  company  has  sunk  a  new  single  track  slope  through  the  old  working  of 
No.  5  in  order  to  mine  some  coal  that  was  left  in  the  basin  of  the  old  slope, 
which  will  give  them  about  sixty  feet  of  a  lift  on  each  side  of  the  synclinal, 
and  will  yield,  together  with  what  they  will  get  by  re-working  the  aban- 
doned portion  of  the  mine,  about  50,000  toi.is  of  coal.  The  scarcity  of  coal 
at  other  collieries,  as  well  as  this  has  necessitated  the  re-laying  of  railroad 
track  into  old  abandoned  portion  of  the  workings  and  the  re-timbering  of 
crush€d-in  gangways. 

At  No.  *J  slope  the  company  has  put  up  a  Ifi-foot  diameter  fan  driven  by 
a  thirteen  by  twenty-four  horizontal  engine,  with  a  capacity  of  about  40,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  condition  of  the  colliery,  on  the  whole, 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  company  are  also  mining  about  one  hundred 
tons  per  day  of  stripped  coal,  which  is  hauled  with  that  mined  at  their  new 
No.  5  slope,  by  a  mine  locomotive,  to  No.  6  breaker,  where  it  is  prepared 
for  market. 

Colliery  Improvements  at  Ilazleton  No.  3.     Operated  by  Pardee  &.  Co. 

This  slope  which  was  temporarily  abandoned  JuW  1,  1818,  is  now  being 
re-opened,  and  will  be  ready  to  ship  coal  next  spring.  The  gangways  of 
the  third  lift,  which  were  partly  closed,  are  being  re-timbered,  and  will 
doubtless  produce  a  great  deal  of  coal.  A  new  breaker  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  will  be  completed  by  the  time  the  mine  is  properly  re-opened. 

The  fifth  lift  of  Sugar  Loaf  No.  1 ,  is  also  being  re-opened.  This  lift  was 
drowned  about  ten  j-ears  ago,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  company.  The 
slope  is  down  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  to  the  basin.  Ver- 
tical depth,  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet. 

Crystal  Ridge  Slope,  operated  by  the  same  company,  has  sunk  another 
lift,  which  mades  the  third  ;  tTie  other  two  lifts  being  worked  out,  except 
some  robbing,  which  is  now  being  done. 

Improvementf)  at  Laurel  Hill  Colliery.    Operated  by  A    P  ardee  <&  Co. 

This  colliery  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  within  the  past  two  years. 
An  addition  has  been  built  to  the  breaker,  and  about  half  a  dozen  jigs  or 
slate  separators,  together  with  some  new  machinery  put  in,  thereby  facili- 
tating the  labor,  and  greatly  increasing  the  capacit}^  of  the  breaker.  A 
pair  of  thirty-two  inch  by  seventy-two  inch  hoisting  engines,  with  a  sixteen 
foot  diameter  drum  have  been  erected,  to  hoist  the  coal  from  the  lower 
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lifts  direct  into  the  breaker.  The  slope  is  down  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet  from  the  outcrop,  at  an  angle  about  thirty-five  degrees,  including 
the  new  lift,  newly  sunk,  and  opens  out  quite  a  large  field  of  coal.  Through 
some  local  disturbances  in  the  geological  formation  at  the  point  of  turning 
off^  the  gangway,  the  vein  was  found  to  be  dislocated,  or  split  into  several 
sections  as  it  were,  causing  the  vein  to  be  thrown  to  the  south,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  a  bore-hole,  to  be  in  good  condition.  A  tunnel  is  now 
being  driven,  to  cut  the  vein  in  the  place  found. 

When  the  new  lift  is  sufficiently  opened  out,  and  the  connection  properly 
made,  the  coal  unmined  in  the  old  or  the  present  levels  will  be  taken  out 
by  means  of  a  new  slope,  which  is  intended  to  be  sunk  at  a  place  to  be  se- 
lected farther  to  the  west,  and  hoisted  to  the  second-lift  gangway,  through 
which  it  will  be  hauled,  by  a  mine  locomotive,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ''  third 
track  slope,"  and  hoisted  directly  on  to  the  breaker.  To  the  east  of  the 
slope,  the  company  are  driving  two  tunnels,  about  twelve  hundred  feet 
apart,  to  cut  the  Wharton  vein,  which  underlies  the  Mammoth  vein  bj^  an 
intervening  strata  at  this  point  of  about  thirty  feet  thick,  which  will  un- 
questionably give  t":e  company  an  access  to  a  great  deal  of  coal,  a  field  of 
which  covers  all  of  the  Hazleton  basin,  and  is  comparatively  untouched. 
The  condition  of  this  mine  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  ventilation  at 
present  is  very  good,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  mines.  During 
next  suminer  this  colliery  will  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  ship  at  least  one 
thousand  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

ImprovementB  at  Spring  Mountain  (Jolllerleg,  (Jeanesville.)    Opernted  by  J  C.  Hayden  &  Co. 

This  company  have  drained  one  of  the  old  abandoned  slopes,  situated 
one  thousand  and  fifty  feet  west,  and  on  the  same  dip  of  Slope  No.  1,  which 
will  give  them  an  accession  to  quite  a  territory  of  coal  left  in  the  old  work- 
ings. When  this  slope  was  working,  it  appears  that  they  only  worked  the 
two  lower  benches  of  coal — the  four  foot  and  seven  foot,  propping  up  the 
three  benches  and  the  six  foot,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  one  half  of 
the  thickness  of  the  vein  left  in  by  working  up  the  breastings,  although  not 
of  so  good  a  quality,  yet  it  is  marketable. 

The  drift  workings  are  nearly  finished.  The  south  side  of  the  local  basin, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  slope,  proving  very  faulty.  A  connection  has  been 
made  between  Slopes  Nos.  4  and  5,  which  has  greatly  increased  the  venti- 
lation, and  if  properly  made  to  circulate  to  the  face  of  the  breastings,  as 
the  law  requires,  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

Slope  No.  4  has  been  idle  during  the  past  year,  waiting  for  the  comple- 
tion of  driving  about  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  a  gangway,  nearly 
all  in  rock,  from  No.  4  to  No.  7  slopes,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in 
my  last  year's  report. 

Improvements  at  the  Buck  Mountain  Colliery.    Operated  liy  the  Buck  Mountain  <;oal  Company. 

The  improvements  are  such  as  sinking  slopes,  draining  abandoned  slopes' 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  re-working  them.  Slope  No.  3,  which  was  aban- 
doned many  years  ago,  has  been  pumped  out,  with  the  intention  of  mining 
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the  6-foot  bench  of  coal,  and  whatever  they  can  get  of  the  9-foot  bench, 
which  was  left  in  or  unmined  by  the  old  mode  of  mining.  Doubtless,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  place,  they  will  get  a  great  deal  of  coal  from  this  old 
slope,  and  the  company  will  be  amply  paid  for  their  trouble.  A  new  slope 
has  been  sunk  in  the  a])andoned  portion  of  No.  1  basin,  to  re-work  what- 
ever coal  was  left  from  old  No.  1  slope  workings. 

An  underground  slope  is  being  sunk  in  No.  Y  to  the  basin,  to  work  a 
portion  of  the  coal  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  main  slope.  The  coal 
from  the  inside  slope,  and  from  places  in  proximity  thereto,  will  be  hauled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  main  slope,  by  the  endless  rope  system  ;  a  stationary 
engine  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  for  that  purpose.  A  1 6-foot 
diameter  fan  will  be  erected  to  ventilate  the  workings  of  No.  T,  which,  I 
think,  will  make  things  satisfactorj'. 

Improvements  at  Bast  8ugar  Loaf  Collieries.    Operated  by  Linderman,  gkeer  <&  Co. 

The  fire  in  slope  No.  2,  which  was  reported  in  my  last  year's  report,  I 
am  happy  to  state,  has  been  extinguished  by  drowning  and  sealing  up  the 
mine.  The  water  was  pumped  out,  and  they  commenced  to  work  about  the 
middle  part  of  November,  that  is  to  draw  some  loose  coal  from  about  a 
dozen  breasts,  and  to  re-timber  the  gangway  and  air-way.  This  mine  gen- 
erates a  great  deal  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  and  has  been  very  difficult 
to  ventilate,  owing  to  the  old  workings  having  been  crushed,  causing  the 
air  to  leak  through  the  loose  coal,  &c.  However,  a  hole  is  now  being  driven 
from  No.  2  to  No.  1,  which  will  eventually  be  the  means  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  air,  and  to  afford  a  traveling-way  for  the  men,  instead  of  the 
old  second  outlet. 

The  fire  in  No.  1,1  believe,  is  also  extinguished.  At  an3'rate,  after  a 
careful  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  I  have  failed  to  see  any 
signs  of  fire  in  any  part  of  the  old  works,  but  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
that  fire  had  been  very  strong  at  one  time.  No.  1  was  flooded  with  water 
the  same  time  as  No.  2,  which  unquestionabl}'  was  the  primary  cause  of 
quenching  the  fire. 

The  water  in  No.  1  was  left  to  rise  about  thirty-two  feet  vertical,  and  the 
communications  between  the  workings  being  closely  cut  off  by  stoppings, 
&c.,  excluding  all  the  air  possible  from  the  region  of  the  fire.  The  persons 
in  charge  deserve  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the}''  fought  this  fire,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ever}-  bod}'  to  know  for  cer- 
tain that  it  is  out. 

At  slope  No.  7  they  have  put  up  a  16-foot  diameter  fan,  capable  of  produc- 
ing forty-five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute.  The  fan  is  driven  by  a 
16"X24"  horizontal  engine,  direct  acting,  and  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

Description  in  detail  of  the  Deaths  enumerated  In  the  tabulated  statement,  Table  IVo.  1. 

Deaths  from  Falls  of  Coal,  and. Fall  of  Roof. 

Accident  No.  1. — Albert  Tobaski  was  fatally  injured  by  a  f\ill  of  coal  in 
Cross  Creek  No.  1,  January  14,  1880.     He  went  to  his  brother-in-law's 
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breast,  who  was  working  another  breast  close  by,  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
along,  and  when  he  got  there,  they  were  ready  to  lire  a  "  shot"  or  blast,  and 
they  all  retreated  from  the  flying  missiles  to  a  place  of  safety.  After  the 
blast  went  off,  they  were  about  to  return  to  the  breast,  when  the  mine  boss 
who  was  standing  near,  remonstrated  with  them  about  going  back  to  their 
place  too  soon,  as  they  should  wait,  and  give  ample  time  for  the  place  to 
settle.  Regardless  of  the  advice,  they  proceeded  immediately  to  the  face 
of  the  breast,  and  the  broth(!r-in-law  began  to  bar  the  loose  coal  from  the 
face  of  the  workings,  while  the  deceased  sat  down  under  some  top  coal  which 
projected  over  the  bottom  bench,  when  it  fell,  resulting  as  stated. 

Accident  No.  4. — Benjamin  John,  a  miner,  driving  gangway  at  Buck 
Mountain  No.  4,  was  tilled  by  a  fall  of  clod  in  the  gangway,  March  24, 188(1, 
Benjamin  was  driving  the  counter  gangway  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
colliery,  and  when  moving  back  from  the  face,  a  large  flag  of  slate  covering 
the  width  of  the  gangway,  fell  on  him.  The  mine  boss  told  me  that  he  had 
been  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  requested  him  to  start  to  timber  the 
gangway,  as  the  top  was  getting  bad,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  accident 
took  place. 

Accident  No.  6. — Bernard  Dugan,  miner,  aged ,  was  instantly- killed 

by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Laurel  Hill  colliery,  March  23, 1880.  The  deceased  was 
about  to  commence  to  blast  up  the  four  foot  bench  of  coal,  which  was  left 
by  the  primitive  mode  of  mining,  and  before  doing  so,  he  was  ordered  to 
blast  down  some  of  the  bench  which  projected  over  the  head  of  the  chute, 
as  they  looked  rather  dangerous,  as  stated  by  Mr.  James  Durkin,  mine  boss. 
After  finishing,  and  making  the  top  coal  secured,  he  re-started  to  work  on 
the  bottom  coal,  when  some  of  the  top  benches  fell  on  him,  with  the  above 
result.  About  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  occurrence,  the  mine  boss  had 
been  with  him,  giving  him  instructions  what  to  do,  and  had  scarcely  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  slojDe,  when  word  came  that  Dugan  was  killed. 

Accident  No.  7. — William  Ilarkins,  miner,  aged  forty-five,  was  fatally 
injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  iu  slope  No.  7,  Lansford,  April  8,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  died,  in  the  hospital  in  Philadelphia,  May  1.  He  was  working 
a  breast  in  the  Mammoth  vein,  and  a  fall  of  coal  from  the  face  of  the  breast 
fell  on  him,  breaking  his  leg  and  seven  ribs.  Died  in  twenty-three  days 
after  the  accident. 

Accident  No.  9. — Daniel  McTague,  laborer,  aged  twenty-one,  working 
at  Council  Ridge,  No.  2,  was  fatally  injured.  May  6,  188U,  and  died  the 
following  day.  McTague  was  lal)oring  for  his  uncle  in  the  gangway  in  the 
underground  slope,  and  was  in  the  act  of  walking  back  from  the  face  when 
a  large  Hag  of  the  dividing  slate  fell  on  his  hip,  knocking  him  down.  Little 
was  thought  of  the  happening  at  the  time,  as  he  appeared  to  be  scarcely- 
the  worse. 

Ac^ciDENT  No.  11. — James  Ratcliff,  aged  sixty,  was  instantly'  killed  ])y  a 
fall  of  coal  at  Tresckow,  No.  6,  May  21.  This  man's  death  happened,  un- 
fortunately, by  his  leaving  his  own  work  and  going  to  assist  his  son,  who 
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was  working  a  breast  near  the  furnace,  which  the  deceased  was  tending  at 
the  time.  The  son  had  jast  tired  a  shot,  when  the  father  arrived  and  went 
in  to  see  the  result  of  the  blast,  when  the  son  remonstrated  with  him  that 
it  was  unsafe.  Heedlessly  the  old  man  commenced  to  pick,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  done  so,  when  the  top  bench  of  the  Wharton  vein  fell,  crushing  him 
to  death. 

Accident  No.  12. — Condy  Daugherty  miner,  aged,  forty,  was  instantly 
killed  at  Oak  Dale,  No.  2,  by  a  fall  of  coal,  June  1,  1880.  Daugherty  was 
one  of  two  men  working  a  breast  in  the  big  vein,  and  when  ascending  his 
breast,  which  was  up  forty  yards  from  the  gangway,  a  lump  of  coal  of  the 
two-foot  above  the  four-foot  bench  fell  on  him.  The  two-foot  projected 
about  three  feet  over  the  four-foot,  or  bottom  bench,  from  the  face.  His 
partner,  who  was  working  in  the  face  of  the  breast  at  the  time,  said  that 
he  requested  him  to  stay  down,  and  not  go  up  the  breast,  but  not  having 
anything  to  do  at  the  time,  as  he  had  loaded  his  car,  doubtless  his  inten- 
tions were  to  go  up  the  breast  to  help  his  partner,  and  was  caught  in  the 
attempt.  I  had  every  reason  to  find  much  fault  with  his  partner  at  the 
time,  for  I  considered  there  was  negligence  on  his  part,  in  not  barring  down 
the  coal  after  he  had  sounded  it,  for  it  evidently  was  loose,  as  it  fell  shortl}' 
afterwards. 

Accident  No.  15. — Condy  O'Donnell,  miner,  aged  thirtj'-five,  was  in- 
stantly killed  at  Lansford  slope  No.  7,  June  30,  1880.  O'Donnell  and  his 
partner  were  putting  in  a  length  of  manway  and  doubtless  were  anxious  to 
accomplish  their  job  before  the  boss  came  as  it  was  measuring  day.  When 
the  mine  boss  and  fire  boss  came  they  called  to  the  miners  to  stop  putting 
down  stuff  as  they  wanted  to  go  up  to  measure ;  after  they  reached  the  face 
the  two  miners  stepped  inside  the  manway  to  give  room  to  the  bosses  Avhen 
some  coal  slid  out  of  the  face,  killing  O'Donnell  and  injuring  his  partner. 
It  is  probable  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  through  his  eagerness  to 
get  in  the  length  of  manway  as  the  same  was  in  advance  of  the  face  of  the 
breast  at  the  time,  and  further  it  is  evident  from  the  conversation  that  en- 
sued bets\een  them  while  the  bosses  were  going  up,  that  the  boss  would 
scold  him  for  doing  it. 

Accident  No.  19. — James  Boyle  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  at 
Spring  Brook,  October  8,  and  died  the  same  evening.  Boyle  was  at  work 
robbing  back  a  gangway  in  the  Wharton  vein,  and  at  noon  he  went  home 
for  dinner  and  after  returning  he  fired  a  hole  in  the  pillar  which  caused  the 
coal  over  the  platform  to  crush.  The  company  men,  who  were  putting  in 
a  platform  in  the  adjoining  breast,  requested  him  to  keep  away  and  allow 
the  place  time  to  settle.  After  remaining  a  little  while  he  attempted  to  do 
some  work,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  in  course  of  time  the  driver 
brought  them  a  car  and  they  commenced  to  load  it,  the  place  still  crushing. 
At  last  it  became  so  bad  that  they  had  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  fearing 
the  coal  would  break  the  handle  of  his  sledge  he  rushed  back  for  it  and  was 
caught  in  the  attempt.  This  man  came  to  his  death  through  sheer  reck- 
lessness, for  they  could  not  be  a  safer  place  to  work  underground. 
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Accident  No,  21. — Cornelius  Mulligan,  road  man,  working  at  Tresckow 
No.  6,  was  instan%  killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  October  19,  I S80.  The  deceased 
and  his  partner  were  ordered  by  the  mine  boss  to  go  to  a  miner's  breast 
and  put  in  a  length  of  track  and  to  shift  the  road  to  the  upper  side,  finding 
that  a  center  prop  was  in  the  way  they  concluded  to  knock  it  out,  the  miner 
whose  work  it  was  to  remove  the  prop  being  engaged  at  the  time  filling  a  car 
asked  Mulligan  to  do  it,  after  making  several  ineffectual  attempts  in  knock- 
ing it  out  with  the  sledge,  without  sounding  the  top  to  ascertain  its  condi- 
tion, they  did  a  little  picking  around  the  foot  of  the  prop  and  gave  it  a  few 
more  blows  when  it  was  dislodged,  and  the  weight  it  carried  fell  on  top  of 
Mulligan,  resulting  as  above  and  slightly  injuring  his  butty  who  was  stand- 
ing alongside  of  him  at  the  time.  These  men  might  have  known  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  knock  it  out  from  the  fact  that  it  was  hard  to  do  it,  be- 
ing made  so  by  the  weight  that  was  on  top  of  it,  for  a  prop  that  has  but 
little  weight  to  carry  or  support  can  very  easily  be  knocked  out. 

Accident  No.  22 — Hugh  Grallagher,  miner,  aged  sixty-five,  working  at 
Tresckow,  No.  6,  was  slightly  injured  November  11,  by  a  fall  of  roof,  and 
died  November  15,  1880.  Little  was  thought  of  his  injuries  at  the  time, 
and  the  parties  in  charge  thought  the  matter  was  too  trivial  to  report,  (that 
is,  the  case  was  not  serious  enough  to  report.)  The  injuries  received  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  death,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  the  primary  cause.  At  any  rate  he  was  very  old,  and  the  hurt  may 
have  something  to  do  with  his  death. 

Accident  No.  24. — Anthony  McNeils  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal 
at  Oak  Dale,  No.  2,  November  15,  and  died  on  the  nth,  1880.  McNeils 
was  one  of  two  working  a  "  buggy  breast,"  and  had  driven  it  up  about  twent}" 
yards  from  the  gangway.  When  they  went  to  work  Monda}^  morning,  they 
noticed  that  a  fall  of  coal  had  taken  place,  and  without  looking  if  there  was 
more  likely  to  fall,  the  deceased  commenced  to  work  in  the  face,  while  his 
partner  went  to  work  in  the  cross-cut,  when  another  fall  took  place,  injur- 
ing McNeils,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  The  place,  it  is  true,  was 
very  dangerous,  as  the  coal  was  full  of  slips,  and  when  I  made  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  miner  what  to  do  to  make  it  safe,  he  said  that  it  was  "  too 
dangerous  to  do  it,"  and  yet  he  would  work  right  under  the  danger  rather 
than  secure  the  place. 

Deaths  from  Exploalons  or  Illasliof:  Powder  and  Premature  Blaiits, 

Accident  No,  23. — Benjamin  Warren,  miner,  age  fifty-four,  working  at 
Colerain,  No.  2,  was  instantly  killed  by  an  explosion  of  a  premature  blast. 
The  deceased  and  his  laborer  were  working  a  breast  in  the  Mammoth  vein, 
and  had  fired  that  day  about  half  a  dozen  holes,  but  the  last  one,  by  which 
he  was  killed,  was  drilled  too  small  for  the  cartridge  of  powder  (23"  long) 
to  go  to  the  back  end  of  the  hole,  and  he  took  the  butt  end  of  the  drill  to 
force  it  in,  after  giving  it  a  few  tamps  Avith  the  drill  the  powder  exploded, 
killing  Warner  and  seriously  injuring  the  laborer.  The  laborer  told  me 
that  he  begged  of  him  not  to  force  or  drive  it  in,  but  he  said  that  he  had 
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"  often  done  it  before,  there  was  no  danger.*'  Warner  was  a  man,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  had  worked  in  extremely  dangei'ous  places,  and  yet  he  was 
killed  through  his  own  reckless  act.  This  practice  of  driving  the  cartridge 
home,  as  it  is  called,  is  too  common  among  miners,  and  it  is  miraculous  how 
many  of  them  escape  being  killed.  The  miner  who  was  working  the  ad- 
joining breast  did  the  same  thing  the  very  day  of  the  occurrence,  but  for- 
tunately the  powder  did  not  explode. 

Accident  No.  3. — Thomas  Berbeck,  miner,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  blast 
at  Cross  Creek  No.  2,  February  17.  The  deceased  and  his  brother  were 
working  a  breast,  and  when  about  to  fire  a  blast  they  retreated  to  the  gang- 
way for  safety.  After  waiting  about  four  minutes  for  the  hole  to  go  off, 
Berbeck  returned  to  retouch  the  match,  thinking  it  had  "  missed  fire." 
When  he  had  advanced  within  thirty-three  feet  of  the  hole  it  went  off, 
throwing  a  lump  of  coal  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  hitting  him  in  the  ab- 
domen, inflicting  such  internal  injuries  as  to  cause  death  shortly  after- 
wards. This  is  the  first  death  that  has  taken  place  in  this  district  from 
defective  squibs,  although  I  believe  many  miners  have  had  very  narrow 
escapes.  The  sulphur  match  squib  is  very  deceiving,  as  it  burns  so  dimly 
that  the  light  cannot  be  seen  a  great  way  off, and  mirers  very  often  return, 
as  was  this  case,  to  re-light  the  match,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  find  the 
sulphur  match  still  burning,  and  have  to  scud  for  life. 

In  Slopes. 

Accident  No.  5. — William  Dando,  miner,  was  fatally  injured  February 
4,  at  Spring  Mountain  No.  4,  operated  by  J.  C.  Hayden  &  Co.  The  de- 
ceased, with  others,  was  at  work  timbering  the  slope,  preparatory  to  turn- 
ing off  a  counter-gangway  from  the  slope  to  the  west  side.  A  scaffold  had 
been  erected  across  the  slope,  on  which  Dando  and  a  carpenter  were  stand- 
ing to  trim  the  top  coal,  to  give  room  for  the  collar,  at  which  time  a  truck, 
with  the  pump-man  on,  was  being  hoisted  up  the  slope,  and  they  got  off 
the  scaffold  and  removed  a  portion  of  the  plank  back  on  each  side  of  the 
track,  which  afforded  ample  room  for  the  truck  to  go  under,  while  they 
held  one  plank  up,  instead  of  throwing  it  back  with  the  others.  When  the 
truck  was  near  to  wliere  the  scaffold  was,  the  pump-man  thought  there  was 
not  sufficient  room  for  the  truck  to  go  under  the  scaffold,  and  he  jumped 
from  the  truck  to  run  around  to  the  scaffold  and  catch  it  on  the  upper  side. 
This  sudden  action  on  the  part  of  the  pump-man  caused  the  men  to  suppose 
that  he  fell  under  the  truck,  hence  they  forgot  about  the  plank  they  were 
holding  up,  and  left  one  end  down  too  low,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
truck  caught  it,  and  crushed  Dando  between  the  prop  and  the  plank.  He 
walked  home  after  the  accident  and  conversed  quite  fluently,  out  when 
reaction  took  place  he  died  unexpectedly. 

Accident  No.  16. — Bernard  O'Donnell,  hitcher-on  at  bottom  of  slope  at 
Council  Ridge  No.  5,  was  struck  by  a  lump  of  coal  that  rolled  down  the 
slope,  fracturing  his  scull.  The  accident  happened  July  9,  and  he  died 
July  13,  1880. 
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Dfalhs  by  Mine  Cara. 

Accident  No.  2. — Toe  Kenney,  car  runuer,  was  fatall}'^  injured  at  Tresckow 
No.  6,  January  28d,  by  being  run  over  by  mine  ears.  He  was  bringing 
a  trip  of  loaded  cars  down  the  grade,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  stumbled 
and  was  dragged  under  the  cars,  terribly  lacerating  his  leg.  He  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Accident  No.  17. — Charles  Gillespie,  hitcher  at  bottom  of  slope  was 
fatally  injured  at  Beaver  Brook  No.  4,  September  1st.  When  the  car  was 
just  being  hitched,  (was  up  perhaps  fifteen  feet  from  the  bottom,)  the  swivel 
of  the  chain  broke,  letting  the  car  back,  which  caught  Gillespie  while  he  was 
rnnning  away  from  the  car  up  the  turnout,  jamming  him  between  the  cars 
and  cutting  his  leg  very  badly.  He  was  taken  to  the  Penns^'lvania  Hos- 
pital, where  he  died  in  a  few  davs. 

Accident  No.  8. — George  Zierdt,  aged  14,  cut  on  the  knee  b\'  being  caught 
by  mine  cars  at  Highland  No.  1,  April  5,  1880,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  May  26th,  following,  from  lock  jaw. 

Accident  No.  11. — Abe  Williams,  driver,  aged  20,  at  Ebervale  No.  3,  had 
a  cut  on  the  heel  of  the  foot  by  the  car  jumping  the  track,  resulting  in  death 
from  lock  jaw  in  two  weeks  after  the  occurrence.  Here  we  have  two  acci- 
dents within  nine  days  of  each  other  which  were  considered,  when  they 
occurred,  to  be  very  trivial  in  their  nature.  Indeed,  they  were  so  slight 
that  the  superintendents  did  not  think  them  important  or  serious  enough 
to  report  until  their  deaths,  which  resulted  quite  unexpectedly. 

Accident  No.  18. — John  Wolfskill,  a  lad  14  years  of  age,  was  fatally  in- 
jured at  the  bottom  of  the  new  lift  of  Laurel  Hill  slope,  September  2d,  and 
died  of  his  injuries  September  16, 1880.  The  boy  was  employed  at  running  a 
donkey  pump  which  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and,  while 
playing  around,  jumped  on  a  loaded  car  which  the  gangwaj'  men  were  push- 
ing into  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  was  jammed  between  the  car  and  cen- 
ter prop. 

Accident  No.  20. — Patrick  Gildea,  driver,  was  instantly  killed  by  mine 
cars  at  Cross  Creek  No.  1,  October  15.  The  deceased  and  another  driver 
were  bringing  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  from  the  in- 
side turnout.  The  second  car,  which  was  loaded  too  high,  caught  in  the 
chute  platform,  which  threw  it  off  the  road,  and  in  the  attempt  of  pulling 
it  on  the  track  with  the  mules,  Gildea,  who  was  sitting  on  the  front  bumper 
of  the  car,  fell  and  was  run  over. 

Accident  No.  2^. — Abraham  Stewart,  driver,  was  fatally  injured  by  mine 
car  at  Lattimer  No.  2,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  about  two  hours 
afterwards.  The  boy  had  a  few  leisure  moments,  and  after  eating  a  lunch 
he  strolled  up  the  west  turnout  about  the  same  time  that  the  empty  car  was 
being  hauled  from  the  bottom  to  the  turnout  or  siding,  passing  the  car  op- 
posite tlie  loaded  cars  when  it  was  stopped  for  changing  the  doors,  which 
prevents  the  coal  from  falling  off  on  the  slope,  from  the  empty  car  on  to  the 
loaded  one,  and  when  the  driver  started  up  the  deceased  got  in  between 
the  timbers  when  the  car  was  thrown  from  the  track,  caused  by  a  sprag  be- 
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ing  on  the  rail,  slewing  the  car  across  the  road,  tlie  hind  end  of  which  struck 
him  against  the  leg  of  the  set  of  timbers,  crushing  his  head  and  body  very 
badly.  This  is  one  of  those  unavoidable  accidents,  a  recurrence  of  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  the  persons  themselves  in  remaining  at  their  work 

Dealh«  from  Mifi<*ellaneou§  Causes,  above  ground. 

Accident  No.  14. — David  Reese,  slate  picker  at  S])ring  Mountain  (York- 
town)  No.  6  breaker,  was  suffocated  in  the  Pea  Coal  pocket,  June  29, 1880. 
The  boy  complained  to  the  screen  boss  that  his  fingers  were  sore,  picking 
slate,  and  asked  to  be  changed  to  shoveling  the  coal  in  the  pockets,  to 
which  the  boss  consented.  After  dinner,  he  exchanged  places-with  the  boy 
that  was  shoveling,  and  in  about  twent}^  minutes  afterwards  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  loader,  who  was  drawing  the  coal  into  the  transportation 
cars,  coming  through  the  gate.  He  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  coal  was  left 
to  run  on  the  road,  but  not  in  time  to  save  him  alive.  Had  he  not  become 
entangled  in  the  chute  at  the  gate,  it  is  likely  that  he  might  have  been  res- 
cued alive.  It  is  a  practice  too  frequent  among  breaker  bosses,  in  putting 
boys  to  do  men's  work,  and  very  wrong  indeed  in  placing  them  in  danger- 
ous positions  where  they  are  not  capable  of  realizing  the  danger,  as  doubt- 
less was  this  case.  The  boy  was  innocently  shoveling  in  the  pocket,  the 
same  being  full  of  coal,  when  the  loader  opened  the  gate  to  let  the  coal  out, 
the  boy  was  sucked  through  as  though  it  was  in  a  whirlpool. 

Accident  No.  18. — Patrick  McLaughlin,  aged  forty-five,  engineer  at  the 
saw -mill  at  Latimer,  was  fatally  injured  June  9,  and  died  June  11,  1880. 
The  accident  happened  about  8,  A.  M.  Shortly  after  starting  to  work,  through 
the  governor  belt  falling  off  the  governor  pulley,  causing  the  engine  to  run 
at  fearful  velocity  as  to  break  the  cylinder  head,  fly-wheel,  the  engine  bed 
plate,  and  smashing  things  in  general,  as  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  en- 
gine, owing  to  the  thread  on  the  screw  valve  being  stripped.  The  engineer 
hastened  to  the  screw  valve,  as  doubtless  he  had  done  before  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, to  screw  off  the  steam,  but  when  he  found  the  thread  on  the 
stem  of  the  screw  valve  stripped,  he  hastened  to  the  safety  valve  to  let  the 
steam  escape,  and  was  in  the  act  of  holding  up  the  safet}'  valve  lever,  when 
the  whole  thing  collapsed.  The  rest  of  the  men  escaped  uninjured,  fortu- 
nately, but  were  terribl}^  frightened  when  they  realized  the  situation.  Since 
the  accident, things  have  been  fixed  up,  and  a  throttle  valve  placed  between 
the  engine  an  1  screw  valve  to  avoid  a  repetition. 

Accident  No.  26. — John  Bach,  Hungarian,  wcrking  at  the  stripping  of 
the  coal  at  Holl3'wood  colliery,  was  so  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  of  clay,  De- 
cember 22,  that  he  died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital  the  same  evening.  This 
is  the  second  death  that  has  occurred  at  "  strippings"  in  this  district,  al- 
though it  is  the  first  at  the  above  named  colliery.  One  man  was  fatally  in. 
jured  at  Colerain  stripping  in  1878,  by  venturing  too  far  in  the  under  cut 
to  draw  a  fall  of  surface,  and  was  caught  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  ol 
Bach. 

15  Mine  Rep. 
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TABLE  I. — List  of  accidents  x)roving  fatal  in  the  South  District  of 
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23 
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Deo.   22 

26 

Cross  Creek,  No.  1, 
Tresokow,  No.  6, 
Cross  Creek,  No.  2, 


Buck  Mountain,  No.  4, 
Spring  Mountain,  No.  4, 

Laurel  Hill,  (old  lift,) 

Panther  Creek,  No.  5, 

Higliland,  No.  1,   .   .   . 


Council  Ridge,  No.  2, 
Ebervale,  No.  3,     .  .  . 


Tresckow,  No.  6, 
Oak  Dale,  No.  2, 


Lattimer,  (Saw-Mill,) 

Spring  Brook,  No.  6, 
Panther  Creek,  No.  5, 
Council  Ridge,  No    5, 

Beaver  Brook,  No.  4, 

Laurel  Hill,      

Spring  Brook,  No.  6,  . 


Cross  Creek.  No.  1, 
Tresckow,  No.  6,  . 

Tresckow,  No.  6,  . 
Coleraine,  No.  2,  . 
Oak  Dale,  No.  1,    . 


Lattimer,  No.  2,     .  .   . 
Hollywood  stripping, 


Names  of  Persons  Killed 
or  Fatally  Injured. 


Occupation. 


Albert  Tohaski,  . 
Josepli  Kenuey. 
Thomas  Berbeck, 

Benjamin  Jolin,  . 
William  Dando, 

Bernard  Dugan, 

William  Harkins, 

George  Zierdt,     . 


Daniel  McTague, 
Abe  Williams, 


James  Ratcliff,     .   . 
Condy  Daugherty, 


Patrick  McLaughlin, 


David  Reese,  .  .  . 
Condy  O'  Oonnell, 
Bernard  O'Donnell, 


Cliarles  Gillespie, 
John  Wofskill,  . 
James  Boyle,     .   . 


Patrick  Gildea, 
Cornelius  MuUegan, 


Hugh  Gallagher,  . 
Benjamin  Warren, 
Anthony  McNeills, 


Abraliam  Stewart, 
John  Bad),     .   .  .   . 


Miner,  . 
Patch,  . 
Miner,    . 

.Miner, 
Miner,    . 

Miner,    . 

Miner, 

Patch,    . 

Laborer, 
Driver,  . 

Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 


Total, 


52 

43 

14 

21 
20 

60 
40 

45 

12 
38 
26 

28 

14 

40 

20 
35 

65 
53 
45 

16 
Laborer, I  27 


Engineer,    .  . 

Slate-picker, 
Miner, 
Hitcher-on,    . 

Hitcher-on,    . 

Pump  boy, 

INIiner 


Driver, 
Roodman, 


Miner, 
Miner, 
Miner, 


Driver, 


Killed,     10 

Fatally  injured, 16 
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Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 
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Nature  and  Causes  of  Acci'lents. 


MCMBER  OF  DEATHS. 


Fatally  injured  in  another  person's  breast,  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Fatally  injured,  by  beiu{<  run  over  by  mine  cars,       .  .      

Fatally  injured  by  a  blast  ;  tliinkint;  the  match  had  quenched,  he  went  back 

to  relight  it,  wlien  it  exploded,  

Killed  in  the  gangway,  by  a  fill  of  slate,      

Fatally  injured,  by  being  crushed  between  a  plank  and  center-prop,  on  the 

slope,  •   .   . 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal,  two  foot  bench,  while  In  the  act  of  blasting  up  the   , 

four  fool,  ...  I 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal ;  leg  broken  and  ribs  fractured;  died  in  the 

hospital  May  1,  18»0. 
Cut  on  the  knee,  by  being  caught  by  the  cars;  lock-jaw  set  in,  and  he  died 

May  26,  1880,  .  ■   ■  • 

Fatally,  by  a  fall  of  the  dividing  slate,  while  laboring  in  the  gangway,  .   . 

Cut  in  the  heel  by  a  car  jumping  the  track,  which  brought  on  lock-jaw;  died 

in  two  weeks  afterwards,  .... 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  wliile  assisting  his  son,  after  firing  a  shot, 
Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  breast;  two  foot  bench,  above  the  bottom  four 

foot,  fell  on  him,  .   . 

Fatally  injured  by  the  breaking  of  the  machinery;  the  screw  valve  was  out  of 

order.     See  explanatory  notes,  .   .  

Suffocated  in  the  pea  coal  pocket  at  the  breaker, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  ill  the  breast,  .... 

Fatally  injured,  by  being  struck  by  a  lump  of  coal  which  rolled  down  the 

slope;  died  oir  the  i;ith,  following,  ... 

Fatally  injured  by  hoisting-chain  breaking,  car  caught  him  on  turn-out;  died 

in  course  of  a  week  afterwards,  

Fatally  injured;  jammed  between  car  and  center-prop;  died  on  the  IGth  of  the 

same  month. 
Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  while  robbing   back  the  gangway  in  the 

M' barton  vein;  died  same  evening,  .  

Killed  by  falling  under  the  cars  in  the  gangway;  car  got  off  tlie  road. 
Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  while  knocking  out  a  prop,  which  was  set  too  near  to 

the  road,  .  

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof;  died  on  the  15th,  loUowing,  

Killed  by  an  explosion  of  a  premature  blast  In  the  breast,  .... 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  17th, 

following,  

Killled  by  being  caught  between  car  and  gang:way  timbers,      .         

Fatally  Injured  by  a  fall  of  clay  at  the  stripping;  he  died  on  the  way  to  the 

hospital,  same  day,     


Recapilulalion. 


Exposions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 

Falls  of  coal,  roof,  and  sides, 

Hoisting  machinery  breaking,     

Premature  blasts, 

Mine  cars, 

In  slopes,      

Miscellaneous  above  ground, 
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TABLE  NO.  II. — lAst  of  Non-fatal  colliery  accidents  in  the  -South  District 


Jan.   10 
13 


Feb.   11 

15 
17 
17 


May    12 

18 


une    7 
10 

10 

16 

19 

21 
24 


April  8  20 
9  21 
10       22 


Spring  Mountain,  No.  5, 
Lansford,  No.  9,    .... 


West  Cross  Creek,  (Gowen,) 
Sandy  Run, 


Tresckow,  No.  6, 
Sandy  Bun,    .  .  . 


East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 
Spring  Brook,  No.  6,  .  . 


Ebervale,  No.  3, 


Cranberry,     .  .  . 
Hollywood,    . 
Uarleigli,  No.  4, 


Upper  Lehigh, 


Harleigh,  No.  1, 
Lattiiner,    .   .   .   . 
Cross  Creek,  No. 


South  Sugar  Loaf,    .  .  . 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  5, 
Sugar  Loaf  breaker,   .  . 


John  Bryant,     

Mathew  Ricket,  (boy, ) 


Lewis  Schubart, 
Michael  Doyle, 


John  McCann, 
James  Baskin, 


John  Repko,  .  .  . 
Stephen  Howard, 


Dennis  Boyle, 


John  Zell, 
Thomas  Richards, 
"William  Krugar, 


John  Stacy, 


Ney  Job,  .... 
Owen  Castillo,  . 
Patrick  Diffioul, 


Herman  Richards,  breaker  boss, 


Peter  Floyd 

Daniel  Campbell,  (hoy,; 


Panther  Creek,  No.  9, William  McLaughlin, 

Mount  Pleasant, Frank  O'Donnell, 

Hollywood, George  Krlssinger,   . 


Hazleton,  No.  6, 
Tresckow,  No.  (i. 
Council  Itidge,  . 
Council  Ridge,    . 


Patrick  Burk,  .  .  .  . 
Charles  Fulda,  .  .  . 
Patrick  O'UoiinoU,  . 
George  Lutz,  (boy,) 


Spring  Mountain,  No.  .5,     William  Harner, 

Ebervale,  No.  3, James  B.  Miller,  (driver,) 

Humboldc, John  E.  Kellcy 

Highland,  No.  1, Owen  R.  Ownes 


Mount  Pleasant, 
Upper  Lehigh,     . 


Panther  Creek,  No.  6, 
Highland,  No.  1,  .  .  . 
Spring  Brook,  No.-,  . 


Hazleton,  No.  U, 
Cranberry,     .  .  . 


Daniel  Brenan, 
Richard  Dudly, 

Francis  Shellds, 

Morris  Ulrlch,   . 

Hugh  Cole,      .  . 


Conrad  Dlesrotli, 
William  Birch, 
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Natukb  and  Causes  of  Accidents, 


Severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  blasting  powder,  ignited  by 

spark  from  his  lamp, 
Leff  broken;  his  clothes  caught  in  a  revolving  shaft,  and  he  was 

whirled  around  against  a  post,     .   .  ... 

Three  lingers  cut  off  while  In  the  act  "f  sawing  a  plank  atsaw-mill. 
Shoulder  dislocated,  caught  between  the  car  and  prop,  by  leaning 

too  far  on  the  side  of  the  car. 
Thigh  considerably  hurt  by  being  caught  under  the  car  while  it 

was  being  dumped  at  the  tip. 
Leg  broken  and  dangerously  hurt  by  a  fall  of  coal,  while  barring 

down  the  s  inie. 
Injured  on  the  arm,  jammed  between  the  car  and  boiler-house. 
Arm  broken  and  injured  otherwise  by  a  fall  of  clod  in  the  Whar- 
ton vein. 
Leg  broken  and  severely  hurt  about  the  body  by  a  lump  of  coal 

rolling  down  the  chute,  

Cut  in  the  head  by  a  fall  of  clod.     Not  serious, 

Seriously  cut  on  the  back  of  the  head,  

Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  Wharton  vein  gangway, 


NDMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


■o 

to 

a 

a 

03 

<M 

o 

o 

2„ 

-rt  to 

■^  u 

Cut  on  the  leg  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  the  drill  while  he  was 
sounding  the  roof.                                                                                   .   .  . 
Slightly  injured  while  attempting  to  cross  the  hoisting  rope, 
Cut  about  head  and  body  by  a  fall  of  coal.  Not  considered  serious, 
Leg  broken  by  mine  cars, 


Arm  caught  between  two  cog  wheels  while  oiling  machinery,  ne- 
cessitating amputation.  .  .  

lujureil  on  tliH  leg  by  a  rush  of  coal  in  the  chute,  .  . 

Arm  broken  by  being  ru  n  over  by  slate  car  while  playing  with  same, 


Arm  hurt  by  falling  under  the  car,  .         

Severely  injured  by  premature  blast,  caused  by  squib  missing  fire. 
Arm  broken  by  falling  down  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet,  caused 

by  a  plank,  on  which  he  was  standing,  breaking,      

Badly  cut  on  the  head  by  a  fall  of  coal,  .   .      . 

Severely  iujureil  by  a  fall  of  co  .1  while  in  the  act  of  drilling  a  hole. 
Arm  broken  by  a  lump  of  co:<l  falling  on  it,  .  . 

Dangerously  hurt  by  being  jammed  between  the  and  slate  chute,  . 


Leg  broken  by  a  lump  of  coal  falling  on  it  in  tlie  Wharton  vein,    . 
Severely  jammed  betwei'U  thecarand  door.    The  boy  left  the  door 

and  it  closed  when  going  through,  

Arm  fractured  In  assisting  to  put  a  car  on  the  track,      

Arm  broken  by  unliooking  tile  chain,         


Injured  by  a  fall  of  <dod,  returned  too  soon  after  firing  a  shot. 
Leg  broken  by  being  caught  between  stretcher  stick  and  the  car; 

caused  by  mule  running  away. 
Foot  amputated.    Chain  l)roke  on  letting  down  plane,  and  the  car 

caught  him  at  the  bottom, 
Sevenly  burne<l  by  an  explosion  of  blasting  powder,  caused  by  a 

spark  from  hl.s  lamp,  

Back  hurt  and  foot  crushed  by  a  fall  of  clod.     He  was  sent  to  the 

hospital  .   . 

Badly  bruised  about  the  leg.  caught  between  the  tool-box  and  car, 
Both  legs  broken  near  the  Dhigh,  by  a  piece  of  ths  first  bench  of 

coal  falling  on  him, 
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JO 

44 

12 

45 

14 

46 

ug.  6 

47 

16 

48 

24 

49 

24 

5U 

26 

51 

30 

52 

Sept.    1 


Nov.    8 
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TABLE  NO.  II.— 


Spring  Brook,  Xo.  5.  , 
Spring  Brooi^,  No.  5,  , 

Panther  Creek,  No.  5, 


Latimer, 


Laiirel  Hill  breaker, 

Haileigh, 

Upper  Lehigh,  No.  4, 


South  Sugar  Loaf, 
Upper  Lthigh.  No.  2, 
Mount  Pleasant, 
Highland,  No.  1,    .   . 


East  Sugar  Loaf, 
Hazletun  mines, 


Laurel  Hill,      .  . 
Hazleton  mines, 


Buck  Mountain,  .  . 
Highland,  No.  1,  .  . 
Spring  Brook,  No.  5, 
Laurel  Hill,  .  . 

Cross  Creek,  No.  1,  . 

ITazleton,  No.  6,  .  . 
Highland,  No.  1,   .   . 

Spring  Mountain, 


Lattimer  breaker. 
Cross  Creek,  No.  1, 


Hollywood, 
Milnesvilie, 
Oak  Dale,    . 


Cranberry,  .  .  . 
f'rautierry,  .  .  . 
LattlUKT,  .  .  .  . 
Kooni  Itun  No.  .3, 


Hazleton.  No.  6, 
South  Sugar  Loaf, 


Panther  Creek,  No.  5, 
Panther  Creek,  No.  4,   . 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  1, 


Thomas  Moor, 


Lawrence  Mulhall, 


.John  Heiser,  (boy,) 
Frank  Mulherron, 
Matthew  J.  Jones, 


Andrew  Cassidv,     . 
Fred.  Walder,  '    . 
Anthony  .McNully, 
Robert  Boyle, 


Joseph  Unsko,  Hungarian, 
James  Armstrong,     .... 


Patrick  Kennadv, 


John  Thorully, 


Evan  Daniels,  mine  boss, 
Thomas  Mulligan,  .   .  . 
Neal  Hoyle,  driver,   .   .   . 

Coinly  lierney, 

I'atrick  Brislin, 


.John  Cannon. 
Barney  Sharp, 


John  Coyle, 


Evan  Kulp,      .  . 
Uoberb  Flenncr, 


August  Flail, 

Hugh  Dolon,      .       

Patrick  O'Donnell,  (boy,) 


John  Andrew 

William  Lamb,  .  .  . 
Timothy  McAndrew, 
J  limes  AlcC'ahe,     .   .  . 


Barney  Kilmartin, 
Daniel  P.  .Myers, 


Robert  P.  Black, 
John  McCullion, 
August  Fucli,    . 


Ex.  Doc] 

Continued. 
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Nature  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


*      ;3 
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1 

(  These  two  men  were  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  retimbering  ) 
<     tlie  slope.     McGee  had  three  ribs  broken  and  Tliomas  was  > 
I     slifflitlv  hurt,                                    ) 

1 

1 

1 



12 

Leg  brolien  and  head  cut  by  falling  from  checli  battery  to  bottom 

1 

1 
1 

Leg  injured;  caught  between  guide  rail  and  the  rail, 

Injured;  strucli  by  a  car  while  crossing  the  slope  at  counter  "J,  " 

-- 



-- 



1 

1 

1 

2 



Severely  cut  about  the  head  by  a  fall  of  coal, ... 

Severely  cut  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  coal  Hying  from  the  drill,  &c., 

Leg  brolien  by  a  fall  of  clod,                         .   . 

Leg  fractured  by  failing  under  the  car;  he  attempted  to  jump  on 

the  car  in  tlie  slope  while  in  motion,        .... 

Leg  broken  by  mine  car  at  liottom  of  slope,       .  .                .... 

Severely  injured  l)y  falling  from  the  transportation  car  at  lump 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

~ 

3 







Dangerously  injured  by  being  thrown  off  the  truck  and  tramped 

upon  by  a  team  of  mules. 
Severely  cut  in  the  head  bv  coal  rushing  out  of  the  battery  upon 

him,                                      '                                     

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

~7 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Head  jammeii  between  the  cars,                         .....                .... 

Leg  fractured;  caught  t)etween  plank  and  the  side  of  the  chute,    . 
Severely  hurt  by  a  fall  of  coal;  he  had  left  the  top  coal  hang  back 

Severely  bruised  on  back  and  leg  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  barring 

1 
1 

5 

~ 



^^ 

10 

Injureii  by  failing  under  tlie  slate  car  by  attempting  to  jump  on 

it  while  in  motion,                                              ... 

Severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  a  premature  blast  while  tamp- 

1 
■   . 

T 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

Severely  injured  l)y  a  fall  of  coal  at  the  stripping,     

Fracture  of  the  ankle  joint  by  some  coal 

Kun  over  while  playing  at  noon  hour  with  tlie  ash  car;  necessitat- 
ing amputation  of  one  leg  ,uid  lacerating  the  otlier,    

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
6 

• 

Ankle  Injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  while  drilling  a  hole,  .   . 
Injured  on  arm  and  leg  by  falling  under  the  car,  on  top  of  letting 

down  plane  while  unhooking  the  chains, .... 

Ann  badly  cut  by  falling  while  running  aw.ay  from  a  blast,  .... 
Injured  by  some  coal  rushing  upon  him  from  the  battery, 

11 

Severely  hurt:  jammed  between  two  cars  on  the  gangway;  reck- 
lessness of  the  bottom  driver  in  leaving  tlie  car  on  the  road,     .   . 

Severely  burned  about  the  hands  and  face  by  an  explosion  of  gas; 
negligence  of  the  lire  boss  in  not  examining  the  place, 

Injured  by  falling  under  mine  car  while  in  motion, 

1 

1 
1 

' 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  NO.  II.— 


Nov.  9 

77 

11 

78 

11 

79 

11 

80 

11 

81 

11 

82 

17 

83 

23 

84 

30 

85 

Dec.  1 

86 

7 

87 

8 

88 

9 

89 

17 

90 

20 

91 

21 

92 

30 

93 

COLLIEIUBS. 


East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 
Tresckow,  No.  6,  .  .  .  . 


Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 
Coleraiue,  No.  2,   . 


Ebervale,  No.  3 

Room  Run  Tunnel,  No.  2,  .   . 
Stoute,  No.  7,  (.MilnesvlUe, ) 


Panther  Creek,  No.  9, 
Cross  Creek,  No.  1,  .  . 


Tresckow,  No.  6,  . 
Cross  Creek,  No.  2, 


Highland,  No.  1,   .  .  .  . 

Cranberry,  

Tresckow,  No.  6,    .   . 
Panther  Creek,  No.  5,    . 
Huuiboklt,  .  . 

Eabt  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 


Persons  Injured. 


Mathew  Wyll,   .  .  .  . 
Anthony  O'Uonnell, 


John  Ripple, 
Daniel  Gillespie, 


Hugh  Boyle 

James  Mark  ley,  fireman  on  minelocoino. 
Brook  Andreas, 


Frank  Heffelflnger, 
Thoraas  Williams,  . 


Evan  Owens, 
Alex.  Jolss, 


James  Burns,  .  .  . 
Oeorge  Brost,  (boy,) 
Milton  Sigtteliit, 

Joseph  Elliott 

John  Patterson,  .  . 
John  Fox,    


Ex.  Doc] 
Contivued. 
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NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

•3 

M 

, 

on 

O 

a 

4< 
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Nature  and  Cause  of  AcciDK>fT8. 
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Injurefi  on  lieail  ani  back  hv  some  coal  falling  on  him 

Severely  liurt  on  tlie  slioulder  by  a  fall  of  clod  while  preparing  to 

stand  a  set  of  timbers,  

Injnred  on  the  hip  by  a  fall  of  clod.      .   . 

Dangerously  injureci  by  an  explosion  of  a  premature  blast  wliile 

assisting  the  niinfr  to  tamp  a  hole.  

Severely  cut  on  the  head  by  a  fall  of  slate,  

Skull  fractured  by  mine  cars  while  siding  the  sime,  .   . 

Leg  broken  by  falling  and   coining  in  contact  with  the  breaker 

niachinHry,         .  ... 

Injured  by  falling  down  the  breaker  steps, 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal, 


Two  ribs  broken  by  a  fall  of  clod  while  he  was  loading  a  car,      .  . 
In.in'-ed  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  he  and  the  miner  were  barring  down 

the  same,  .   .  

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  of  the  pillar,         

Foot  badly  mashed  by  pony  rolls  on  breaker,  .  .  . 

Aril]  and  two  Angers  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 
Injured  by  falling  on  the  stress  truck,  caused  by  a  plank  breaking, 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  barring  down  the  simt* 

Hand  badly  mashed;  jammed  between  car  and  center  prop,     .  .  . 


Aggregate, 


1  I     5 


2  I       8 
18  I    93 


Rerapilulalton. 


Explosions  of  CH4  gas,      .  .   .  . 
Falls  of  coal  roof  anil  sides. 
Explosions  of  blasting  powder. 

Premature  blasts,  

By  iiiiiie  cars, 

In  slopes, 

Miscellaneous— underground. 

Miscellaneous— above  ground,  . 

Totals 


1880. 


1 

8 

45 

44 

2 

2 

3 

15 

15 

2 

5 

7 

12 

18 

14 
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TABLE  III. — Exhiltits  the  nuynber  of  collieries  in  operation,  number  of  em 

the  year  ending 


Name  axd  Number  of  Colliery. 


Green  Mountain  Basin  : 

1  Upper  Lehifrh,  No.  2,      

2  Upper  Lehigh,  No.  4,      

3  Pond  Creek,       

Total  in  Green  Moutain  Basin, 


Little  Black  Creek  Basin  : 

4  Sandy  Run.  No.  1, 

5  Highland,  No.  1,  . 

6  Highland.  No.  2,      

7  Cross  Creelv,  No.l 

8  Cross  Creek,  No.  2,  .      .   .   . 

9  Cross  Creek,  No.  3,    .   .      

10  Latimer,  No.  1,    .   .   .  .   .   .   . 

11  Latimer,  No.  2, 

12  Milnesville,  No.  6, 

13  Milnesvills,  No.  7,     

14  Hollywood,  No.  1, 

Total  in  Black  Creek  Basin,      .  .  . 

Big  Blncli  Creek  Basin  : 

15  Buck  Mountain.  No.  1 

16  Council  Ridge,  No.  2, 

17  Council  Ridge,  No.  5, 

18  Oakdale,  No.  I 

19  Oakdale,  No.  2 

20  Ebervale,  No    2, 

21  Ebervale,  No.  3, 

22  Harlelgh,  No.  1 

23  Rlack  Ridge,  (Conyngham,)  No.  1, 

24  Lower  Cross  Creek',  (Derringer,)' 
26  Middle  Cross  Creek,  (Tomliickon,) 
26  West  Cross  Creek,  fGowcn,  )*  . 

Total  in  Big  Black  Creek  Basin, 


IJnzleton  Basin  : 

27  East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 

28  East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  5, 

29  East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  7, 
80  South  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  3 
.31  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2,  .  . 
82  Laurel  Hill,  No.  .5.     . 

33  Haz'cton  Mines,  No. 

34  Hazlcton,  No.  6.      .   . 

35  Ha/lcton.  No.  3.  t     . 

36  Crystal  KIdge,  No.  4, 
87  ('rant)erry.  No.  1, 
38  Mount  I'leasant,  No.  2, 
89  Humboldt, 

Total  In  Ha/leton  Basin, 
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ployed,  tons  of  conl  marketed,  number  of  kerjs  of  powder  used,  &c.,  during 
December  SI,  1880. 
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TABLE   III.— 


Name  and  Number  ofCollieet. 


Benver  Meadow  Basin  : 

40  Staft'orri,  No.  1,  t 

41  Colerain,  No.  I, 

42  Ooleraiii,  Xo.  2,  
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44  Sprinjr  Mountain,  No.  4,  t 
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54  Pantlier  (;reek,   No.  6 

55  Pantiier  f'reek.  No.  9,      

56  Hacklebernev  Tunnel, 

57  Panther  (reek.  No.  6,  West  ilt.  Tunnel. 
.58  Panther  Creek.  Xo.  6.  East  Mt.  Tunnel, 
59  Pantiier  (reek  No.  8,  Mt.  Tunnel, 

Screen  huilillng,  (Nesq.  Valley, )   .  . 
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6,144 

*  New  colllprles,  opening  out  work,  sinking  slope,  &c. 
t  Not  In  operation  during  laso. 
i  Men  employed  at  stripping  coal. 
I  Estimated. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  is  made  by  commencing  to  enumerate  the  collieries  that  are  lo- 
cated In  the  Green  Moatain  basin  first,  the  most  northerly  in  the  district,  and  tabulating  them  In  their 
successive  order  southward,  beginning  each  time  to  enumerate  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin,  and 
counting  westward.  This  is  done  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  coal  produced  from  each  basin  sepa- 
rately.   E,  Mammoth  vein  ;    D,  Wliarton  vein  ;   G,  Primrose  vein. 
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TABLE  NO.  YI.— Shows  the  perjormance  of  work  done  and  the  comparative 


Number 



I 

of  locomo- 

DIMENSIONS OF 

LOCO-         1 

tives. 

MOTIVES. 

u 

V 

a. 

00 

u 

o 

Collieries. 

By  Whom  Operated 

*>  M 

V 

"T 

in 

V 

^TJ 

00 

..« 

V 

b. 

<n  3 

a 

% 

s 

o 

J)0 

s 

7 

^ 

•o 

5;  a 

i 

T 

V 

aj 

p. 

T 

V 

bo 

J. 

« 

2 

■o 

<s 

6C 

1 

a 

O 

S5 
130 

2 
14 

9i 

Q 
27i 

9 

^ 

1  Ebervale,  No.  2,     .   . 

Ebervale  Coal  Co.,    . 

27 

2  Koiii  Kiiii,  No.  3, 

L.  C.  &  Nav.  Co.,      . 

110 

16 

9 

27 

10 

32 

3  Rom  Run,  No.  2,    .   . 

L.  C.  &  Nav.  Co.,      . 

1 

110 

10 

^ 

30 

4 

16 

4  Panther  rreck,  No. 9. 

L.  C.  &  Nav.  Co.,     . 

110 

12 

9 

30 

8 

32 

5  Panther  Creek,  No. 6, 

L.  C.  &  Nav.  Co.,     .  . 

85 

12 

7 

28 

5 

18 

6  Panther  Creek,  No. 5, 

L.  C.  &  Nav.  Co.,     . 

100 

12 

9 

30 

8 

32 

7  Oak  l>ale,  No.  1, 

G.  B.  Markle&Co.,     . 

120 

14 

9 

28 

7 

24 

8  Oak  Uale,  No.  1,    .  . 

G.  B.  Markle&Co.,     . 

90 

14 

9^ 

28 

9 

27 

9  Laurel  Hill, 

A.  Pardee  &  Co 

... 

1(0 

14 

8 

28 

5J 

18 

10  Lattinier,  No.  2, 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,     . 

120 

14 

9i 

3» 

8 

25 

11  Mount  Pleasant,    .  . 

Pardee  &  Sons, 

100 

14- 

9i 

28^ 

7 

20 

12  Upper  Lehigh.     .   .  . 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 

9) 

14 

9i 

3<i 

8 

25 

13  Cross  Creek,  No.  1,  . 

Cox  Bros.  &  Co., 

120 

14 

10 

28 

7 

2j 

14  Cross  Creek,  No.  2,  . 

Cox  Bros.  &  Co.. 

110 

14 

10 

28 

7 

25 

15  Coleralne, 

W.  T.  Carter  &Co., 

. 

110 

14 

9 

30 

9 

30 

16  Tresckow,  No.  6,   .   . 

E    B.  Leisenrlng,  .   .   . 

.     . 

100 

12 

8 

30 

7 

30 

17  Stout,  (MilnesvUle,) 

Stout  Coal  Co., 

. 

120 

10 

8 

3) 

7 

30 

18  Beaver  Brook,     .   . 

C.  M.  Uodson  &  Co.,    . 

81 

12 

7 

ao 

5 

20 

19  Hunibokit,     .... 

\ 

Linderuien,Skeer  &Co 

63 

13 

n 

28i 

8 

32 

Averages, 

8 

103.7 

13.1 

8.76 

2S.37 

7.3 

25.68 

10 

37i 

12 

48 

10 

40 

25 

loii 

12 

48 

25 

10  i 

14 

55 

10 

34 

v^ 

50 

3 

60 

10 

30 

10 

32i 

7 

33 

Refepence. 

Where  there  are  two  locomotives  used,  one  inside  and  the  other  outside,  only  that  of  the  Inside  one  is 
taken  into  account.  Hence,  the  averages  have  been  obtained  by  dividing  by  nineteen.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  average  dirterence,  in  first  cost,  of  mules  and  locomotive  is  f852  90,  and  the  mean  difler- 
ence  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  f5  97  per  day.  This,  divided  into  the  difference  in  first  cost,  gives  U3  days, 
or  about  4.8  months,  that  the  locomotive  would  pay  for  itself,  (interest,  of  course,  being  discarded 
in  both  cases.)    Showing  a  saving  of  about  130  per  cent,  by  locomotive  haulage. 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  In  the  table,  that  the  expenses  of  mule  power,  at  some  of  the  collieries,  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  others,  which  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  condition  of  things  vary  so  much  at  each  (dace; 
for  instance,  that  twelve  mules  were  necessary  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  same  time  as  that 
of  a  locomotive.  It  would  require,  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  three  teamsters  to  (irive  those 
mules,  by  putting  them  In  four-niule  teams,  and  In  many  cases  it  would  require  double  that  number, 
augmenting  the  expenses  so  much  as  300  per  cent.  In  favor  of  the  locomotive. 

To  use  the  mine  locomotive  for  underground  haulage,  the  following  conditions  should  he  taken  Into 
consideration:  (1.)  Adequate  ventilation.  (2.)  Ventilation  produced  by  mechanical  appliances,  that 
by  fan  preferable.  (3.)  Velocity  of  the  air  current  should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  per  sccon.i,  and 
not  less  than  six  feet.  Tl.e  mean  speed  of  the  locomotiye  Is  about  seven  feet  a  second,  which  is  a  trifle 
less  than  the  former  velocity,  of  the  air  current,  advocated.  (4.)  The  size  of  gangways  and  tunnels, 
where  locomotive  travels,  should  not  be  less  than  seven  feet  high  by  ten  feet  wide  ;  although  there  are 
some  running,  at  a  few  collieries,  in  places  not  more  than  seven  feet  by  eight  feet.  Of  course,  the  more 
room  the  better.  (5. )  The  locomotive  track  should  be  kept  In  good  condition,  which  Is  not  a  very  easy 
matter  to  do  in  mines  that  are  very  wet,  as  the  water  from  the  chutes  and  ditch  gets  under  the  railroad 
ties,  causing  the  joints  of  the  T  rails  to  become  sagged  (G. )  The  engine  run  should  be  from  tunnel 
mouth,  biitloni  ofbhaft,  or  foot  of  slope,  as  the  case  might  be  to  Inside  tunnel  or  siding;  at  any  rate, 
men  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  route  that  the  locomotive  travels,  owing  to  the  noxious 
gases  emitted. 

The  horse  power  of  the  locomotive  Is  not  absolutely  correct,  and  can  only  betaken  as  estimates.  The 
rest  of  the  data  are  reliable,  as  they  were  obtalne<l  from  the  company's  ofllclals. 

Accidents  to  mine  locomotlv(!  hands.  In  this  district,  are  comparatively  few.  The  only  case  resulting 
in  death,  that  has  occurred,  was  an  engineer  at  Ebervale  colliery,  who  was  fatally  Injured  by  a  car 
jumping  the  track,  knocklngout  a  coupleof  sets  of  gangway  tluiberj,  whic't  fell  on  the  engineer  when 
reversing  his  engine,  while  those  to  mule  drivers  have  been  six  this  year.    Of  course,  there  Is  a  limit  to 
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$10  65 

$3,000 

$2,625 

?5 

0.530 

6 

5.30O 

1  to3 

$4  25 

$0  50 

{0  69 

p  35 

15 

§9  CO 

$7  CO 

$16  00 

1 

1.708 

18 

5.6!« 

1  to  4 

3  48 

50 

25 

4  23 

12 

4  80 

3  01 

7  81 

3  57 

4,  COO 

1,920 

2 

1.250 

32 

2.344 

1  to  3 

3  48 

48 

35 

4  31 

6 

2  40 

3  07 

5  47 

1  16 

3,000 

960 

3 

0.833 

13 

3.845 

1  to2 

3  65 

82 

25 

4  72 

12 

3  24 

4  00 

7  24 

2  5i 

3,(X)0 

1,920 

4 

1.478 

24 

3.695 

llo2i 

3  65 

82 

30 

4  77 

12 

3  24 

4  00 

7  24 

2  47 

2,600 

1,920 

5 

2.2-12 

28 

4.804 

1  to  34 

3  65 

82 

1  60 

6  07 

18 

4  86 

6  00 

10  86 

4  79 

3,000 

2,880 

6 

4.091 

50 

4.908 

1  to  3 

3  50 

75 

26 

4  51 

18 

5  40 

5  25 

10  6.5 

6  14 

2,700 

3,200 

7 

0.544 

10 

3.264 

1  to3 

3  50 

75 

26 

4  51 

K) 

3  CO 

SCO 

600 

1  40 

3,  COO 

2,000 

a 

2.272 

23 

5.927 

lto2 

2  72 

86 

1  76 

5  34 

16 

4  96 

6  84 

11  84 

6  EO 

3,800 

3,200 

9 

1.3(17 

13 

6.033 

lto3 

2  58 

1  50 

1  00 

5  08 

25 

11  15 

8  35 

19  50 

14  42 

2,!K)0 

5,000 

10 

1.137 

20 

3.411 

lto2 

1  98 

1  06 

3  04 

8 

2  48 

2  40 

4  88 

1  84 

3,200 

1,600 

11 

1.S28 

15 

5.312 

1  to34 

1  80 

1  00 

05 

2  85 

16 

4  80 

2  30 

7  10 

4  25 

.3,  .500 

i,oeo 

12 

1.('54 

20 

3  162 

*1  to  4 

3  94 

2  00 

1  70 

7  64 

16 

16  00 

12  88 

28  88 

21  24 

3,000 

2,880 

13 

1.440 

20 

4.320 

1  to5 

2  91 

2  00 

62 

5  53 

12 

12  CO 

9  65 

21  65 

16  12 

3,000 

2,190 

14 

1.477 

15 

5.9(8 

lto6 

3  00 

75 

15 

3  90 

8 

3  04 

5  00 

8  04 

4  14 

3,0CO 

1,000 

15 

O.itSl 

10 

5.886 

lt0  5 

2  75 

50 

12 

3  75 

6 

2  10 

5  00 

7  10 

3  35 

3,  .500 

1,200 

16 

1.136 

10 

6.816 

lto5 

2  75 

25 

10 

3  10 

6 

1  75 

2  40 

4  15 

1  05 

2,300 

90O 

17 

1.710 

20 

5.630 

*lto4 

2  55 

1  25 

25 

4  05 

8 

3  20 

3  00 

5  20 

1  15 

2,000 

1,800 

18 

1.510 

8 

11.32.5 

1  to3 

2  61 

75 

25 

3  61 

16 

4  50 

5  60 

10  10 
?10  51 

6  49 

$5  97 

2,800 

2,  SCO 

19 

1.475 

18.68 

5.136 

lto34 

,3  09 

$0  92 

$0  52 

t4  54 

12 

if5  36 

$5  21 

3,010.53 

2,157.03 

*  Engine  h.iuls  loaded  trip  up  grade,    t  Only  an  engineer  required. 


the  use  of  tlie  mine  locomotive  for  underground  Iiaulage,  and  I  cannot  advocate  or  permit  its  use 
furtlier  than  that  of  hauling  tlie  coal  from  the  inside  turnout  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  or  along  a  por- 
tion of  the  gangway  where  the  hreasts  are  finislied, 

Wlierever  tiie  locomotive  is  used,  in  this  district,  tlie  inlet  for  tlieair  current  is  inside  of  the  terminus 
of  the  locomotive  run. 
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TABLE    NO.   VII. — Statistics  pertainivj  to    slopes,   hoistinr;,   dime^isions  of  hoisting 

sions  of  steam 
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a* 

'A 

M 

!zi 

iJ 

1^ 

H 

S 

< 

"" 

03 

1 

Upper  Lehigli 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 

1 

1 

248 

228 

476 

19  to  28 

115 

210 

56 

2 

Upper  Lehigh,   .... 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 

2 

2 

424 

174 

598 

40  to  .36 

295 

622 

10 

3 

Upper  Lehigh,    .... 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 

i 

3 

1,055 

273 

1,328 

23  to  5 

339 

688 

11  3 

4 

5 

Upper  Lehigh,   .... 
Pond  Creek, 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 
Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  . 

5 

4 

297 

17  to  9 

1 

5 

IfcO 

'    7.5 

255 

48  to  30 

'    88 

"  172 

10' 

6 

Sandy  Run, 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co., 

2 

6 

370 

116 

486 

43  to  55 

25) 

535 

4 

7 

Highland, 

G.  B.  Markle&Co.,    . 

1 

7 

684 

138 

8z2 

28  to  35 

200 

450 

8 

8 

Highland, 

G.  B.  Markle&Co.,    . 

2 

8 

360 

144 

504 

Xi 

160 

440 

7 

9 

Cross  Creek,  No.  1,    . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

1 

9 

891 
345 

176 

18  to  12 
32  to  12 

350 

821 

13 

10 

Cross  Creek,  No.  2,     . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

2 

10 

126 
1,045 

176 
176 

202 
1,221 

36 
9  to  62 

3S6 

912 

8 
16 

11 

Cross  Creek,  No.  3,    . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  . 

3 

11 

235 

140 

375 

45  to  £2 

125 

256 

5 

12 

Cross  Creek    No.  4, 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

4 

12 

350 

32  to  6 

n 

13 

Latimer,     

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,     . 

1 

13 

377 

'  318 

'  725 

65  to  a5 

a50 

661 

9 

14 

Latimer 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,     . 

2 

14 

382 

314 

696 

45  to  70 

220 

507 

8 

15 

Stout,  (Mtlnosville, )  . 

Stout  Coal  Company,  . 

5 

15 

3H0 

390 

30  to  40 

40 

80 

5 

IG 

Stout,  (Miluesville, )  . 

Stout  Coal  Company,  . 

7 

16 

570 

40 

610 

40  to  60 

200 

400 

10 

17 

Stout,  (Milnesville,)  . 

Stout  Coal  Company,  . 

6 

17 

294 

150 

444 

30  to  40 

150 

200 

5 

18 

Hollywood, 

Calvin  Pardee  &  Co.,  . 

2 

18 

240 

240 

40  to  70 

250 

600 

12 

19 

Hollywood, 

Calvin  Pardee  &  Co.,  . 

1 

19 

297 

138 

4:i5 

40  to  00 

ICO 

200 

5 

20 

Buck  Mountain,    .  .  . 

Buck  Mountain  C.  Co., 

1 

20 

300 

.  .   . 

300 

15 

1 

J?' 

21 

lUick  Mountain,    .  .  . 

Buck  Mountain  C.  Co., 

3 

21 

300 

.  .  . 

300 

20 

i>411 

J 

643 

22 

Buck  Mountain,    .  .  . 

Buck  Mountain  C.  Co., 

4 

22 

300 

3C0 

3J 

]   2 

2;i 

Buck  Jtlountain,    .  .  . 

Buck  Mountain  C.  Co., 

7 

23 

290 

290 

34 

Uli 

24 

Council  Ridge,   .... 

J.  Leisenrlng  &  Co.,    . 

2 

24 

5L0 

'  150 

0.50 

28  to  35 

270 

562 

6 

2.5 

Council  Rldgc,  .... 

J.  Leisenrlng  &  Co.,    . 

5 

25 

430 

150 

580 

45 

140 

307 

5 

26 

Oak  Dale, 

G.  B.  Markle&Co.,    . 

1 

26 

012 

142 

754 

30  to  40 

200 

45] 

5 

27 

Oak  Hale, 

G.  B.  Markle&Co..     . 

2 

27 

861 

131 

992 

33  to  40 

160 

440 

6 

28 

Ehervale, 

Ehervale  Coal  Co.,    .  . 

1 

28 

810 

810 

28  to  38 

150 

300 

7 

29 

Ebervalc, 

Ehervale  Coal  Co.,    .  . 

2 

29 

690 

150 

840 

28  to  40 

250 

600 

7 

30 

Ehervale 

Ehervale  Coal  Co.,    .  . 

3 

30 

825 

150 

975 

28  to  40 

250 

600 

7 

31 

El)ervale, 

Ehervale  Coal  Co.,    .  . 

5 

31 

339 

27  to  35 

120 

240 

4 

32 

Ehervale, 

Ehervale  Coal  Co.,    .  . 

6 

32 

'^»J 

30  to  38 

150 

300 

4 

33 

Harleigh, 

McNalr&Co., 

1 

3a 

500 

200 

'700 

25  to  30 

66 

1('8 

6 

81 

Harkigh 

McNair&Co., 

4 

34 

336 

336 

40  t^  45 

153 

254 

4 

3i 

36 

Black  Ridge, 

Middle  Cross  Creek,  . 

Black  Ridge  Coal  Co.  . 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

1 

35 

300 

164 

464 

40  to  50 

1 

36 

177 

40  to  12 

46) 

24  to  4 

37 
38 
39 

Lower  Cross  Creek,   . 
West  Cross  Creek,  .  . 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  .  .  . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  .  . 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,      .  . 
Lindernian,  Keer&  Co. 

1 

37 

386 

15  to  80 

1 

38 

2.58 

2.58 

<)J  to  20 

4 

2 

39 

1.4.')0 

'  104 

1,.554 

iO  to  47 

'  m 

'200 

7 

40 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  .  .  . 

Linderman,  Keer&Co. 

4 

40 

8(0 

WlO 

27  to  :!4 

60 

130 

5 

41 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  .  .  . 

Linderman,  Keer&Co. 

5 

41 

6.50 

160 

810 

45  to  2  1 

180 

390 

6 

42 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  .  .  . 

Linderman,  Keer&Co. 

7 

42 

540 

9J 

(i3J 

25  to  37 

220 

435 

6 

43 

Sugar  Loaf, 

A.  I'ardee  &  Co.,    .   .   . 

2 

43 

1,4J2 

1,442 

28  to  45 

2,0 

5  5 

14 

44 

Soulh  Sugar  Loaf,    .  . 

A.  I'ardee  &  Co.,    .  .  . 

3 

44 

(MO 

63 

703 

25  to  47 

250 

5^5 

10 

45 

Laurel  liill,     

A.  Pardee  &  Co.,    .  .  . 

4 

4> 

liO 

143 

293 

69 

120 

247 

5 

397 

510 

35  to  Hi 

200 

662 

7 

4B 
47 

Hazleton,  No.  3,  .  .  . 
Ha/leton,  No.  6,  .  .  . 

A.  Pardee*  Co 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.,    .  .  . 

3 

46 

l,0tO 
4 '2 

27  to  45 

6 

47 

205 

'647 

0  to  29 

225 

033 

11 

4S 

lla/leton  mines,    .  .  . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.,    .  .  . 

1 

48 

1,879 

1,879 

(i  to  35 

2U0 

412 

10  7 

49 

Crystal  Ridge,    .... 

A.  Pardee*  Co.,    .  .  . 

4 

49 

971 

1.50 

!»71 

10  to  70 

2(10 

412 

9 

60 

Cranberry, 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.,    .   .  . 

1 

SO 

9C5 

170 

1,075 

10  to  27 

300 

6.9 

15  4 

51 

Cranberry, 

A.Pardee  &  Co 

2 

51 

180 

280 

20 

100 

200 

4 

52 

Mount  Pleasant,       .  . 

Pardee,  Sons  &  Co., 

1 

52 

i58 

288 

546 

43  to  34 

150 

250 

9 
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engines  and  wire  rojjes,  also  lineal  speed  of  car  in  slope,  in  feet,  per  second,  dimen- 
boilers,  &c. 


Dimensions  of 

wire  rope  in 

use. 

a; 

s 

<2  * 

Dimensions  of  hoist- 
ill)?  enijines  and 
tlieir  motions. 

a 
o 

.a 

a 

No.  ;infl  rtlmen- 
sions  of  cylin- 
drical steam 
boilers. 

o 

■3 

C 

1 
a 

3 

.2  , 

i 

ci 

3 

o 
•-.2 

Q  ^ 

1 

<o 
o. 

O 

1 

rt 

ad 

—  V 

«-2 
a-"  — 

o 

SI 

«-5 

o 

u 

o 
^    . 

a 

a 

u 

o 

V 

■o 
o 
1) 

*^ 

V 

S 

'■3  o 

O 

o  ^• 

o  2 

u 

V 

0)  o 

a)  — 

Sa 

u 
<u 

a 

3 

1 
1 

a 

'T 

41 

a 

■a  ~ 
o 

C  bo 

C  3 

oo 

0!  C 

^ 

0) 

f- o 

£■= 

i:B 

'' m 

a 

0) 

a 

So 

c| 

a 

EH 

5" 

5 

< 

hJ 

Q 

CO 

0 

£i 

^ 

J 

5 

a 

6" 

7a 

1,100 

~n 

H., 

68 

2 

30 

15 

2.50 

s., 

75 

4,  4 

26, 3S 

34 

Mar.,    1807 

Good,  .  .  . 

1 

4,300 

H 

H., 

10  5 

U 

30 

16 

292 

s., 

75 

16,  4 

26,36 

34 

Mar.,    18G7 

do.      ... 

3,750 

ii 

H., 

9  6 

ii 

30 

18 

495 

s., 

75 

16 

36 

34 

July,    lb75 

do.      .   .  . 

3 

400 

i 

H., 

4  6 

18 

8 

s., 

75 

1 

12 

48 

Sinkinpr  S., 

do.      .  .  . 

4 

ii75 

u 

U., 

8  10 

'  '  'n 

136 

18 

467 

s., 

60 

4 

38 

31 

April,  18.S0 

ilo.     .   .  . 

5 

2,  COO 

n 

H., 

12 

H 

30 

18 

2j3 

s.. 

75 

10 

86 

34 

July,     1S77 

do.      .  .  . 

6 

*670 

u 

W., 

8  6 

U 

30 

18 

30O 

s.. 

60 

15 

21 

33 

May,     18G7 

do.      ... 

7 

2,000 

*910 

1* 

W., 

76 

1 

24 

H 

30O 

s., 

60 

15 

21 

33 

July,     1876 

do.     ... 

8 

1,400 

1,000 

n 

H., 

8 

3  to  4 

30 

16 

300 

s., 

70 

18 

86 

31 

June,    1866 

do.     .  .  . 

9 

700 

u 

•    9;o 

u 

1,500 

u 

H., 

10 

3  to  4 

48 

18 

336 

s., 

70 

18 

36 

34 

July,     1878 

do.      .  .  . 

10 

1,200 

n 

72 

22 

206 

D. 

1,8J0 

u 

800 

H 

H., 

10 

3  to  4 

tfil 

16 

210 

s., 

70 

6 

3S 

34 

18G7 

do.      .  .  . 

11 

450 

u 

H., 

6 

3  to  4 

24 

15 

240 

s., 

70 

3 

36 

34 

do. 

12 

i,r.ijo 

n 

H., 

9 

1  too 

3S 

18 

2-50 

s.. 

75 

14 

22 

33 

1866 

do.      .       . 

13 

1,8C0 

n 

H., 

6 

lto6 

26 

18 

250 

s., 

75 

12 

22 

33 

1871 

do.      .   .   . 

14 

410 

u 

H., 

6 

1 

26 

16 

300 

s., 

fi) 

11 

22 

33 

May,     18  0 

do.      .   . 

r> 

•240 

750 

l.COO 

u 

H., 

8 

h 

3J 

16 

600 

s., 

65 

17 

22 

33 

1876 

do.      ... 

IS 

)i 

H., 

8 

3 

1148 

18 

«T0 

s., 

60 

11 

22 

33 

dfi.      .   .  . 

17 

1,500 

11 

H., 

16 

n 

72 

22 

2.50 

I>. 

75 

8 

22 

30 

do.      .   .   . 

IS 

970 

n 

H., 

8 

u 

36 

16 

300 

s., 

75 

8 

22 

30 

Aug.,   1871 

do.      .   .   . 

14 

400 

1 

H., 

5 

n 

31 

12 

363 

s., 

65 

4 

30 

34 



do.      .   . 

21 

400 

li 

H,, 

8- 

n 

1172 

18 

215 

s., 

70 

9 

30 

30 

do.      .   .   . 

21 

500 

li 

H., 

8 

n 

148 

14 

162 

s., 

£5 

4 

31 

34 

1845 

do.     .  .  . 

e,70J 

U 

11., 

10 

n 

31 

16 

362 

s.. 

80 

6 

30 

34 

do. 

23 

*1, 100 

U 

W., 

7 

1 

30 

16 

360 

s., 

80 

18 

36 

31 

1855 

do.      .  .  . 

21 

1,800 

*J,1U0 

U 

W., 

8 

1 

30 

18 

300 

s., 

80 

12 

36 

31 

1876 

do.      ... 

25 

1,100 

•fifiO 

n 

vr.. 

8i 

u 

30 

16 

30O 

s., 

63 

12 

23 

33 

April,  18G4 

do.      ... 

26 

1,9  0 

2,200 

ii 

w.. 

9 

1 

30 

18 

300 

s., 

70 

2! 

21 

31 

April,  1873 

do.      .  .  . 

27 

1.150 

li 

H., 

10 

1 

2» 

16 

360 

s., 

70 

25 

22 

3% 

1881 

do.     ... 

1% 

*500 

u 

U., 

u 

1 

26 

14 

400 

s., 

70 

20 

22 

33 

18S5 

do.      ... 

23 

?,3  0 

2.300 

u 

H.. 

u 

1 

26 

14 

400 

s., 

70 

15 

22 

33 

1876 

do.      .    .   . 

30 

tlJO 

li 

H., 
U., 

8 
8 

1 
1 

16) 
161 

14 
14 

200 
200 

9., 

s., 

7.) 
70 

3 

1880 
1880 

do.      .   .   . 
do.      .   .  . 

.■31 
32 

+2,000 

'.  '. 

+800 

11 

H., 

8 

2 

160 

16 

400 

s.. 

61 

13 

24 

31 



do.      .   .   . 

33 

*l.200 

11 

H., 

10 

1 

160 

16 

300 

s., 

60 

8 

26 

33 

do.      .   .   . 

31 

+40.1 

373 

1? 

H., 

6 

30 

14 

s., 

70 

6 

33 

34 

1831 

New  col'y, 

35 

500 

1 

H., 

!  ' !  ! 

36 

10 

120 

s., 

70 

<> 

Sinking, 

Sinking, 
Mak'g  imp. 
1353 

Good,  .  .  , 
do. 

36 

:37 
33 
3^1 

500 

li 

H., 

36 

12 

270 

s., 

70 

2 

500 

li 

H. 

12 

12 

270 

s.. 

70 

do 

3,900 

u 

H.', 

16 

1 

36 

18 

300 

s., 

70 

19 

36 

33 

do!  . ' ; 

+459 

u 

H., 

9 

3 

160 

18 

100 

s., 

70 

15 

36 

32 

1861 

do.     .   .  . 

40 

3,2.50 

u 

H., 

9 

* 

36 

16 

251 

s.. 

70 

19 

30 

32 

1866 

do.      .  .  . 

4' 

2.100 

u 

H., 

9 

u 

160 

18 

200 

s., 

70 

23 

22 

32 

1873 

do.     .   .   . 

42 

4,995 

1* 

"., 

10 

5 

30 

18 

30O 

s., 

65 

27 

22 

30 

1839 

do.      .  .   . 

43 

2,100 

II 

U., 

10 

2 

148 

22 

300 

s.. 

60 

16 

22 

33 

1846 

do.      .  .  . 

44 

4,050 

u 

H., 

8 
IS 

2 

131 
72 

18 
32 

400 
168 

s., 

D. 

80 

32 

30 

33 

18.33 

do.      ... 

45 

1,285 

n 
n 

H., 

H., 

10 
10 

2 
3 

30 
30 

16 
18 

900 
8.30 

s., 
s.. 

65 

75 

16 
10 

36 
.36 

33 

do.      .  .  . 
do. 

46 
47 

2,000 

33 

1880 

4.100 

u 

H., 

16 

u 

HBO 

16 

800 

s.. 

100 

15 

22,  .30 

30,33 

1838 

do.     .  .  . 

48 

3,  COO 

lis 

H., 

10 

5 

30 

18 

1,062 

s.. 

65 

16 

33 

33 

do.      .  . 

49 

•1.000 

H 

H., 

9 

2 

1161 

16 

593 

s.. 

63 

21 

32 

3) 

1846* 

do.      .  .  . 

SO 

3.239 

i700 

11 

H., 

9 

2 

160 

16 

2.50 

s., 

60 

2 

86 

33 

do. 

51 

1,250 

u 

u., 

9 
44 

4 
2 

160 

17 

300 

s.. 

€0 

6 

30 

33 

do.      .   .   . 

52 

303  1  1 
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TABLE  NO.  VII.— 


J3    . 

c"S 

^ 

—   tJD 

-  ^-~ 

i 

2" 

""  0 

•6 
i,  0 

5 

2r„- 

?3 
•^  0 

tf 

Co 

ftO 

c 

£  3 

0 

» 

Name  of  Colliery. 

By  VVHOSI  OrKKATED. 

c 
o 

a 

<u 

2^ 
—  0 

=  1 

«2 

§0 

0. 
0 

B 
0 

R 

d 

o 

.D 

o 

to 

.CO 

■5.M 

*  0  . 
—  =  J) 

¥0 

If 

9 

o 

s 

0) 

to 

=  -5 

>  p. 

E.0 

k'^ 

■/J 

« 

'-' 

1-9 

H 

-= 

< 

K-^ 

m 

53 

Mount  rieasanr,  .  .  . 

Pard 

ee  &  Sons,    .... 

2 

53 

495 

132 

6-7 

45  to  8 

1.50 

250 

9 

R4 

Lind 

erman.Kfer  &  Co. 

5 

54 

375 

2C0 

575 
150 
30 

180 

361 
1=0 
400 
60 
180 
300 

6 
5 
8 
4^ 
6 
4 

S.5 

Stafford, 

Idle, 

1 

55 

150 

30 

5fi 

St.iffoid, 

Idle, 

r>fl 

350 

200 
.30 
90 

1.50 

57 

AVm. 

1 

'i7 

50 
60 

1,(04 
€00 
450 

10  to  55 
30  to  40 
30  to  45 

5S 

A\'n) 

T    Carter  &  Co 

9 

58 

540 

59 

Coleraiiie,      .  . 

AVni. 

T.  Carter*  Co., 

4 

59 

450 

60 

Spring  Moiinta 

n,    .  . 

J.  C. 

Havdon&Co.,    . 

1 

60 

720 

160 

880 

25 

520 

*>0 

9 

til 

Spring  Jlountain,    .  . 

J.  C. 

Havdon  &  Co.,    . 

4 

61 

600 

140 

740 

46  to  25 

2.50 

5.50 

8 

62 

Spring  Jlountain,    .  . 

J.  C. 

Haydon  &  Co.,    . 

5 

02 

700 

110 

800 

45  to  25 

250 

60O 

8 

63 

Spring  Alounta 

n,    .  . 

J.  C. 

Haydon&Co.,    . 

6 

63 

330 

20 

3.i0 

20 

S 

6« 

Sjjring  Jlounta 
Beaver  Brook, 

n,    .  . 

J.  C. 
C.  M 

Haydon  &  Co.,    . 
Dodson  »t  Co.,   . 

7 

64 
65 

790 
t70 

40 
180 

mo 

1,050 

45  to  10 
2i  to  12 

7 

65 

180 

360 

15 

66 

Beaver  Brook, 

C.  M 

Dodson  *  Co.,   . 

4 

tr, 

540 

540 

38  to  30 

30 

60 

10 

67 

Beaver  Brook, 

C.  M 

Dodson  &  Co.,    . 

!) 

67 

;«o 

172 

522 

20  to  30 

50 

100 

5 

68 

Spring  Brook, 

(,ieo. 

H.  MversA  Co.,  . 

5 

68 

3'jO 

94 

480 

45  to  62 

210 

390 

69 

Spring  Brook, 

Geo. 

H.  Myers  &Co.,  . 

(> 

69 

660 

660 

15  to :» 

1.50 

3C0 

VO 

Tresckow,  .  .  . 

e.  B 

Eeisenring,  .  .  . 

6 

70 

590 

240 

830 

20  to  15 

221 

350 

10 

71 

Trcsckow,  .  .  . 

E.  B 

Leisenring,  .  .   . 

7 

71 

3C9 

.309 

50  to  41 

80 

105 

72 

Room  Run,  Xo 

3,    .  . 

T..  C. 

and  Nav.  Co.,     . 

3 

72 

5C0 

500 

35 

163 

320 

7 

73 

Room  lUin,  No 

I,    .  . 

L.  C. 

&  Nav.  Co.  shaft. 

1 

73 

310 

310 

90 

J  80 

360 

11 

74 

Taiillier  Creek, 

No.  4, 

L.  C 

and  Nav.  Co.,     . 

4 

7i 

7f8 

708 

68 

500 

1,250 

12 

75 

I'antlier  Creek, 

No.  7, 

L.  C. 

and  Nav.  Co.,     . 

7 

75 

2f2 

572 

70 

.380 

875 

8 

76 

I'antlur  Creek, 

No.  6, 

E.  C. 

and  Nav.  Co.,    . 

6 

76 

376 

376 

45 

120 

3  0 

6 

77 

PantlierC.  No. 
I'antlier  (reek. 

6  t  u  n . , 
No.  9, 

E.C. 
E.  C. 

and  Nav.  Co.,     . 
and  Nav.  Co., 

9 

77 
78 

3(0 
350 

750 
fc75 

78 

270 

270 

35 

8 

79 

Screen  Building,  .  .  . 

L.  C. 
To 

tal, 

41,957 



_ 

*  Rope  used  for  letting  down  planes  and  for  inside  slopes. 

t  Only  single  rope  in  use. 

I  I'ortion  of  tins  rope  used  for  underground  haulage. 

i  Portion  of  lliis  rojie  is  used  for  hoisting  from  the  surface  ;  hoisting  to  first  lift,  engines  placed 

on  the  surlaee. 
t  Single  Engines;  the  others  are  all  doulde  engines. 
1)— Direct  acting;  S— Second  motion;  11— Henipcore;  \V— AVire  core. 
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Dimensions  of 

a 

Dimensions  of  hoist- 

o 

No   anddl)nen- 
sions  of  cylin- 
drical steam 
boilers. 

o 

■a 

wire  rope  in 
use. 

*j 

ina:  eii>;ines  and 
llieir  motions. 

a 

c^ 

C3 

1 

a 

u 
as 

3 

E:S 

o 

V 

■J  ^ 

1 

1 

0 

dd 

— '  0) 

•o 
c 

01 

0.2 

II 

o. 
o 
u 

c 

0) 

o 

2l 

o 

o   . 

O 

■-2 

1  =  1 

li.- 
CO 

1 
1 

c 

I 

la 

O.I 

2-^ 

Si! 

So 

o 

a; 

a 

2? 

SI'S 

Si 

«.ii 

ss 

o 
B 

.3 

a 

s 

c~ 

V 

o 

a 

^ 

H 

P4 

0 

<J 

^-^ 

Q 

■Ji 

q 

» 

h! 

a 

-< 

o 

55 

1,2"0 

U 

H., 

6 

3 
4 

148 

17 

351 

s.. 

05 

13 

30 

39 

Good,  .  .  . 

51 

9TO 

!)i;5 

5 

4 

830 

u 

TI., 

(1 

3 

148 

16 

240 

s., 

60 

4 

22 

33 

Oct.,     1878 

do.     .  .  . 

54 

5f0 

u 

Is 

'? 

Ij 

TI., 
11., 

H., 
II., 
W., 

8 
9 
11 

8 
8 
11 

1 

1 

1 

a 

39 
3-) 

148 
24 

148 
172 

14 
16 
14 
16 
IG 
18 

31)0 
35) 
400 
3>5 
375 
680 

s., 
s., 
s., 
s  , 
s., 
s., 

70 
70 
65 
65 
65 
70 

12 
10 
6 
9 
14 
16 

30 
34 
3J 
31 
30 
30 

3li 
36 
34 
31 
34 
34 

55 

1,000 

5(i 

Chain, 

Good,  .  .  . 
do.     .  .  . 
do.     .  .  . 
do.     ... 

17 

J,  (UK) 

5S 

i,;tiio 

50 

2.400 

1S59 

60 

1.780 

ll 

W., 

11 

1* 

30 

IS 

220 

s., 

70 

18 

30 

34 

1871 

do.     .  .  . 

61 

*m 

W.. 

!l 

If 

2) 

16 

2.30 

s.. 

70 

15 

30 

34 

1868 

do.     ... 

62 

l,flOO 

t-ir,o 

J2 

W., 

9 

13 

25 

12 

1.50 

s.. 

70 

6 

30 

34 

1830 

do.     ... 

61 

].ioa 

1-s 

W., 

10 

1* 

30 

18 

2S4 

s.. 

70 

6 

3> 

34 

1830 

do.     ... 

64 

tl,2'0 

W., 

10 

1 

30 

14 

450 

s., 

60 

16 

30 

34 

1872 

do.     ... 

6-> 

81K) 

1« 

\V., 

10 

1 

30 

12 

300 

s., 

60 

14 

30 

34 

1872 

do.     ... 

66 

6)0 

n 

W., 

7 

1 

160 

IB 

450 

s.. 

60 

6 

30 

34 

18« 

do.     .  .  . 

67 

Chain, 

n 

172 

18 

3)0 

s.. 

60 

16 

30 

31 

1871 

do.     .  . 

(W 

Chain, 

VI 

148 

18 

3.50 

s.. 

GO 

10 

30 

34 

1875 

do.     .  .  . 

69 

2,n.jo 

n 

11., 

8i 

2 

148 

16 

640 

s.. 

70 

2) 

30 

34 

1SS4 

Nearly  new 

7() 

2,000 

J, 3 

H., 

ll-i 

160 
30 

18 
16 

s.. 

50 

40 

8 
4 

36 
30 

34 
34 

1380 

Good,  .  .  . 

71 

}  -^^1 < 

]1 

H., 

8 

t> 

IfiO 
3) 
60 

IS 

440 

SI 

!) 

28 

32 

do.     .      . 

72 
73 
74 

I"*"-) 

1« 

H., 
II., 

11 

84 

1 

16 

28 

721 

270 

s., 
I). 

T5 

8 
27 

36 
32 

22 
32 

do.     .  .  . 
do.     ... 

1,880 

1880 

4:1,. WO 

n 

H., 

n 

It 

36 

18 
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TABLE  NO.  \II1.— Shows  the  number  of  veniilating  fans  erected  dur 


Collieries. 

Owners. 

PKOPORTION  OF  FAN. 

c 

c 
u 

E 

1 

u 

S 

HI 

E 
a 

5 

Diameter  of  side  open- 
ing—feet. 

c 

V 

A 

O 

<u 

H 

Si 

1 

Cranberry  mines 

East  Sugar  Loal",  No.  7,  .   .  . 
Stout,  No.  7,  (Milnesvillo,) 
I'ond  Creek 

16     -          5 
](>     1         5 

7 
8 

H 

n 

2 

1 

2 

Linderman,  SkeerA  Co., 

4 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  (limited,)  .  . 
A.  Pardee  &  Co., 

15 
16 

5 

6 

2 

1 
o 

5 

TIazleton,  No.  G 

ii 

AVest  Cross  Creek, 

Cox  Brothers  &  Co., 

•> 

The  above  table  shows  there  were  six  ventilating  fans  erected  in  this  district  during  1830,  and  tliree 
more  are  now  under  way  which  will  be  included  in  the  next  year's  report.  Fan  No.  6  is  used  for  ven- 
tilation when  sinking  slope  and  opening  out  work,  and  will  be  superseded  by  a  larger  one  in  course  of 
time.  The  II.  P.  of  the  fun  engine,  in  either  case,  was  not  taken  as  we  did  not  have  a\i  indicator  to 
show  the  steam  pressure  in  tlie  cylinder,  hence  the  accurate  per  cent,  of  the  power  utilized  could  not  be 
calculated. 
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NUMBER  OF— 

u 

0) 

DIMENSIONS  OF  ENGINE 

COST  OF— 

V 

. 

bn 
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D 
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.a 
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33 

S 
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O 

a 

wj 

Q 

s 

> 

f^ 

W 

H 

86 

1.25 

42,000 

8.27 

18 

12 

D 

Vertical,  .  .  . 

fOOO  00 

• 
t 

lUO 

2.12 

41,000 

13.(iS 

21 

16 

D 

Horizontal,   . 

t 

?1,200  00 

65 

0.85 

30,200 

4.04 

24 

13 

D 

Horizontal,   . 

900  00 

}210  00 

1,110  00 

100 

1.58 

2.5,000 

6.22 

15 

8^ 

D 

Horizontal,  . 

300  CO 

t 

•300  00 

id 

1.20 

40,0C0 

7.56 

18 

12 

B 

Vertical,  .  .  . 

900  00 

t 

300 

5,000 

B 

Rotary,    .  .  . 

Marked  thus  :  *  Second  hand  fan.    t  Cost  of  erection  not  kept  separately  from  other  accounts. 
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